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THE SYRIAN DESERT 


CHAPTER 1 

THE SYRIAN DESERT AND ITS INHABITANTS 


I 

PROLOGUE 

[n recent years the cartographical fiwM of the Syrian Desert has 
become increasingly lamiliar to the general reader. The press, 
post-War writers of near-eastern reminiscences, and varions 
students of the niandatc system (as it has been appUed in Syria, 
Palcsdne and Irak) have all contributed to arouse interest in this 

rcladvely small and and plateau. 

Certam deserts divide countries and their civilizations, inexor¬ 
ably; others unite them. The Syrian Desert is one of those which 
unites adjacent lands: and during the last twenty years, the uniting 
of those lands has acquired a new imporunce. Since the Great 
War, the desert regions h^vc been the scene of a mcchaniod 
revolution; medieval methods of transport have suddenly, almost 
magicaUy given place to the most advanced exponents of modern 
transport. For more than three thousand years the trade routes of 
this desert have linked the eastern seaboard of the Mediterranean 
with Mesopotamia; they have fostered cultural and rtjgio^ 
well as commercial exchanges between the Near and the Middle 
Eat. FurtlKtmotc, uodl the opeiii.s«f^ Sue, CaiJ. tW Symn 
Desert WM elmost universdiy cecognired « e shortcut between 
the Occident atd the Orient. For , brief period altet how¬ 
ever. the desert highways were first ntglccted. and then forgotten. 

] ^ 
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Camel caravam coulil have no place in the development of modem 
transport systems. Trans-desert railways were visualized, but all 
plans for such were vetoed. The desert was not considered a 
potentially modem lint for the purpose of connecting the West 
with the East. Instead, the building of a “Berlin to Baghdad" rail¬ 
way was tmclcrtakciii but before its completion the Great War 
intervened. During and after the War, armoured cars were used 
in certain parts of the Syrian Desert, and Its arid plains were found 
to be suitable for motor transport. Also, Royal Air Force machines 
dew from Cairo to Baghdad, after the be ginning of tp2I, 
thus inducing a new awareness of this andent short-cut to the 
East. 

During 1923-24 popular interest was stimulated by the opening 
of a trans-desert motor route between Damascus and Baghdad, 
The exploits of the Naira Transport Company, the development 
of a desert mail and of various passenger motor services, the alarms 
and excursions of the Druze rebellion (in 1923-26) increasingly 
focused attcntioti upon the new motor highways. Thereafter, the 
pubhc imaginadoa was further sdrred by the opening of imperial 
air Fout». First Imperial Airways, next the French Air Orioit, 
then the Dutch "K.L.M.” flew the desert from Gaza, Galilee and 
Damascus to Baghdad and Basra. Most recently of all, two great 
pipe-lines have been laid across this desert, through which oU is 
pun^ped from Kirkuk to Tripoli and to Haifa . Sketch-maps in the 
daily papers have made us familiar wth the course of motor 
tracks and pipe-hnes, and with the outlines of the great space 
which they all traverse: an expanse long empty of any permanent 
human habitation except the andent dry of Palmyra and its 
neighbouring mud villages. Today, in the emptiness, there stands 
the rest-house and fort at Rueba Wells, and nine pumping-stadons 
of the Iraq Petroleum Company. 

So rapid and many-sided a development of transport services 
does more than stir the imagination; it stirs the curiosity as well. 
One becomes intrigued by the story of desert travel as a whole, 
and by the experiences of previous desert tiavdleis. There grows a 
desire to learn something about the andent and medieval methods 
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of transport which have been so completely tramformed within 
the past thirteen years. Former conditions of desert travel, its 
peculiaritie5, the nature of its hardships and aU related problems 
have acquired an especial and comparative significance of their 
own- Hurried voyagers who cross the modem desert track between 
Damasens and Baghdad are tempted to compare previous varieties 
of caravans with their own convoys; and to wonder how mer¬ 
chants used to go about their business: how they conducted their 
affairs and carried on their ^ding ventures under more primitive 
conditions- Similarly* a modem craveller who looks upon the 
ruins of Palmyra, Jerasb or any other caravan city, feels inclined to 
ask questions about its origin and place in caravan lifc» and its role 
in desert history. It is hoped that this book, which is a condensed 
summary of caravan life and desert travellcrSi may give ti parrial 
answer to the unvoiced questions of the historically curious. There 
is no chapter included in this survey which could not be in¬ 
definitely expanded and elaborated; each one is in itself a potential 
book; so that the sum of these chapters is, obviously, no more than 
an outline of the methods and condJ dons of travel in the desert 
regions, from Roman times to the present day. 

This book has anothett a secondary purpose. It is intended as an 
introduction to the classics of desert travel—those to come, as well 
as those already written and appreciated. Taken collectively, the 
foUowlng cbap£ers arc meant to serve as a background for the 
adventures and experiences of all who^ for w^hatever reason* have 
travelled in and across the waste spac<^ which intervene between 
Mesoporamia and the Mediterranean. Some desert travellers have 
been men, and even women, of great reputation* such as I bn 
Battuta, Pietro della Valle, Huber, the Blunts, Colonel Chemey 
and Gertrude Bell. Others, like Burckhardt, Doughty and T. E« 
Lawrence, never crossed the Syrian Desert; but they made an 
intimate study of its south-western territory. Still others, less 
famous, have voyaged thither for various reasons; and these have 
become kno\vn» indirectly^ through the writings oi fellow travcl- 
IcrSp or else their own meagre WTidngs have been found scattered 
among the greater travel collections (such as Hakluyt and Purchaj), 
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or the lesser compiladons (such as Ray and Murray). The vast 
majority of travellers, however, have been individually unknown; 
nameless because of their numben. Merchants, Mohammedan 
pilgrims, soldiers and civil servants, couriers and dispatch-bearers 
have all played their part, as wdl as explorers and men of science. 
Their private concerns are no longer—if they ever were—of 
general interest; but the manner of their voyaging will always sdr 
the curiodty of those who are interested in desert travel In order to 
create a common setting for travellers of the Syrian Desert, down 
the ages, their various narratives have been taken into account and 
welded into a single story. Many of these men lived or travelled 
id the desert during different epochs of its history, so the elements 
of contrast, as wcU as those of similaritj' in their respective 
periods, liave necessarily been noted. Moreover, with the excep¬ 
tion of Alois Musi), no one of them ever attempted to traverse 
the whole of this arid region; so that it has been possible 
to paint only a collective picture of the desert as seen through 
their eyes. 

Geographically speaking, the Syrian Desert is the shortest 
highway between the Orient and the Occident, This means 
that Syria, Palestine and Mesopotamia have automatically become 
iutcUcctual and commercial middlemen between these two geo¬ 
graphical extremes. Immemorially, also, it has served as a bridge 
between the successive civilizations which have rentred in the 
Near and Middle East, Of course, the hifthtifay is collective 
in its meaning. It must be understood to include each and 
every one of the numerous caravan tracks that cross the desert, 
by all of which the contacts between cast and west have been 
maint ained. 

In modem times the desert has become a subject of interest in 
itself, over and above its use as a highway. Before die nineteenth 
century, Europeans journeyed across it from necessity; since then, 
many have travelled in it from curiosity, and to advance some one 
of the branches of human knowledge. Various geographers, 
geologists, zoologists, botanists, archaeologists and ethnologists 
have found food for thought therein, and material for study. 
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Greece, Rome and Byzantium Jiave left their traces in this desert! 
temples and carxivan cities as wcE as rootomarkings. Ruitied 
palaces, casdes and the remains of andent fortifications in mid¬ 
desert testify) similarly, to dte occupation of early Arab princes, 
Lakhmid and Gbassanid, and to the rule of medieval Saracens, 
Primitive Safirtic inscriptions furmsli dues to the later Arabic 
scripts; and modem Arab nomads preserve andent customs in 
their age-old surroundings. Thus the S>Tian Desert has an inherent 
intcicst of its own, apart &om die travel to which it has perenni¬ 
ally given rise. 

Before embarking upoi) a description of any one of the various 
phases of desert life and travel, some preliminary remarks must 
be made. A few words arc needed concerning the nature—ge^ 
logical and otherwise—of the S^Tian Desert; concerning its 
history also, and its boundaries in successive historical periods. 
Something must likewise be said on the subject of the migratory 
inhabitants of these waste spaces; the principal Beduin tribes; the 
general charactcriscics of both the setded Arab and the nomad, 
and their beasts of burden. The reader who desires to know what 
sources of information arc at his {Usposal, concerning trade, travel 
and transportation across the Syrian Desert, will find a selected 
bibUograpliy at the end of the booh. Lastly, a special appendix 
(No, i) is devoted to an explanation of the writers personal 
system of Arabic transliteration, and to a discussion of the phonetic 
ten deling of certain words and place-names. This note on crans- 
literarion is of pccuhar importance, because of the unique char¬ 
acter of the Arabic language and its many dialects. It needs more 
than a paragraph to make clear the dilficuldcs which confront 
anyone who tries to follow or establish a consistent phonetic 
system, amidst the chaos of existing and conflicting systeim. 
Nevertheless, some understanding of the problem is an essential 
and prerequisite part of any discussion of the various regions 
where Arabic is spoken. For the greater convenience of the reader, 
this note on transliteration is foliow'cd (on pp. 30^ J15) by a 
short glossary of the Arabic words which occur in the text, and 
by a separate glossary of geographical names. 
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GEOCKAPHY OP THE SYRIAN DESERT 

The aspect of the Syrian Desert is a great surprise to many 
travellers; because the word desert is apt to conjure up a picture 
of golden sands blown into dunes, only less mobile than the sea. 
Whereas the ttaversible part of this particular desert is flat in 
appearance, like a vast undulating plain; and the warmtla of its 
colours astonishes even those who have become accustomed to 
their variety. The plain is in part gravel-strewn; in part sand- 
covered; and in part hard caked with whitish, glittering dried 
mud. Then, after first getting used to the sight of a pl^n , the 
traveller is again surprised to find any number of green plants 
scattered thinly over most of its surface. These plants arc small 
and aromatic; gray-green, tinged with red; and they grow on all 
the desert lowlands. On the north and west desert hilU arc etched 
along the sky-hne: to the east and south deeply-cut wadis, or dry 
water-courses, indent the plains surface. The rocky hills of sand 
and limestone give changing colours to the desert plain. At mid¬ 
day, these arc fused into a yellow-tinted gray by the sun’s glare; 
but early in the morning, and late in the aftemoon, they run the 
gamut ofa rainbow in which lustrous teds and violets predominate. 

In order to understand the peculiar significance of the Syrian 
Desert routes, and the reason wliy they have a]\s^ys made so 
convenient a short-cut to the cast, one must consider the geo¬ 
logical nature of the desert: its divisions and limitations, as well 
as its points of vantage. To do this one ts also forced to toke into 
account Arabia, which intervenes between Africa and Asia, The 
southern fringes of this great peninsula, tamed as the “incense 
lands", are Oman, Mahra, Hadramauc and Yemen. The prindpal 
town of Oman is Muscat, so wcD known in the seventeenth 
century; and the fleetest dromedaries, or riding-camels, of all 
Arabia are bred by the Beduin of Mahra. The interior of the 
peninsula, which stretches across more than ten degrees ofladtude. 
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is divided into three p^rts. There is a southern desert of reddish 
sand, the **Etiipty Quarter " el-Khati) formerly held to be 

imp^sablc; a central plateau, the great highland called Nejdp wliich 
is a relatively healchfid and fertile country (especially in the Kasim 
district, which is trav^ersed by the er-Rurnfm)* and a northern 
mountainoos area, the Jcbet Shammar region^ which forms the 
southern rampart of another vast sand-wilderness. This northern 
desert, similar to that south of Nejd, is called the NefuJt an 
Arabic word signifying high sand dunes; its dune crests vary in 
height from 150 feci: on the north and nortli-cast to 600 feet on 
the soutli-west. East of the Nefud are long fingers of ridged 
sands,called the DflWm. which taper off (toward the Persian Gulf) 
into desert country of the smooth, stony type. The northern 
limits of Arabia may be said to coincide, roughly, with the 
thirtieth degree of btitudc+^ 

Until the ninetcench century, the interior of Arabia was never 
penetrated by Europeans. But a frw westerners had made tentative 
excursions through some of Arabia's coastal lands, cspeaally those 
which border the Red Sea, from Sinai in the north to Aden at the 
southern tip of the peninsula; and the Hejazi, which contains the 
Holy Cities of Mecca and Medina, bad been frequented by Mos¬ 
lems of every sect and nationality. On the eastern, or Persian Gulf 
side, Oman is divided from Kuwait (in soudxem Irak) by the Hasa, 

J Some studeaa of these regiom iosut dmt Jehel Jlwmmdr, ai the frontier of 
NcjdL should also form the nartlicm bouncUjy of AnibLi: but the and 
Dahana sands fonri, with equal cmplusi^, the ictirherti (ronrier of dir Syrian 
Desert; and their only parallel are the tandi of die d~Khali in Sotidxm 
Arabia, The 700 miles whkh separate the iUids of the eJ-Kfci// and the 
a« acmaUy aosed hy wnd stretches of the southem Dtdbirw. Cad 
Ritter, in die frnioui map of Arabia whkh be published \n iflja—whkh wm 
the first mpdetn map to distingnuh between the deserts of Arabia and of Syria. 

_the Jauf-Sahaka oases on the southern edge of the ^‘Badkc c" Sdtam'* 

(or Syrian I>«cTt)K Fifty yaa later D. Hogarth, the great snxdent of Aiabb, 
led the way in asserting that the thimeth parallel was the logical boundaty 
between Arabia and the Syrian EJeierr. 

For a description of the great sand-filled depression—die 10,000 square inilci 
of iand-bartief—which is the Nefud, kc chap v of \ir Douglas Camitbers" 
yl/diiait Advrnmre (i9l5)p PP^ 
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with its ancient port of Gerrha and the pearl fisheries of the 
Bahrein Islands^ The best known towns of central Arabia arc 
Riyadh, the capital of soudicrrt Nejd; the capital of northern 

Ncjd; and Tayma, near the south-wKtem border of the Mefud, 

Geologically speakingp the Syrian Desert is a continuation of the 
Arabian plateau. It may be thought of a triangle whose base 
rests on the thirtieth parallel of latitude, and whose apex projects 
itself north-westward towards Asia Minor—^to where the fertile 
lands of Syria and Mesopotamia convcige (see map, p, xvi). The 
shortest side of this desert triangle is on the west^ where it is 
bounded by the Sinai Peninsuia^ the Dead Sea an d Jordan valleys^ 
and the Anti-Lebanon Mountains of Syria. In the north, the ciiy 
of Aleppo is—to all intents and purposes—at the apex of the 
triangle, because the plain which extends &om this cirv' to the 
Taurus Mountains is now under cultivation. The third side of 
the triangle stretches south-east from Aleppo, and is bounded by 
the river Euphrates. Near its moudi, at the south-castiem angle 
of the triangle, the Euphrates is joined by the Tigris, and the two 
great rivers—knois-ti in their conjunction as the Sliii/f d-Arnh — 
empty into the Persian Gulf 

These rivers have not always Joined as they do today. Between 
the seventh and the fifteenth centuries, the mam stream of the 
Euphrates (called el-Ffat by the Arabs) held to a more westerly 
course, from just above Babylon*^ and just below Kufa (or Meshed 
Ali) it discharged its waters into what was cahed the *"Great 
Swamp”. Some time after the eighteenth century, the “Great 
Swamp'' (the louver part of which is now a lake) drained into an 
estuaiy that passed the site of Medieval Basra, and emptied into 
the Persian Gulf at Abadan. At some unknown time between the 
middle of the fifteenth and the middle of the seventeen dt centuries 
the Tigris changed to its present eastern bed; and the head-waten 
of the Persian Gulf gradually receded. Abadan now lies some 
rwenty miles up the cstuaiy\ Since the eighteenth century, the 
Euphrates has Sowed through a more easterly bed to the ancient 
lagoons of the Tigris, in what used to be the *'Great Swamp”. 
Today, the Eraf joins the Tigris at Kuma, and tJieir Joint stream 
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becomes the Shalt el-^Arab. The records describing the changes of 
these two great rivers are not altogether sarisfactotyt and leave 
considerable gaps of dme to the imagination; but at least the 
original clianges appear to have been caused by a great flood that 
occurred in A.D. 629. It is interesting to note that the modem 
course of the Tigris, since the seventeenth century, is apparendy 
the same as the channel which the Tigris followed in pre-lslamic 
days. 

The Syrian Desert plateau is between two and three thousand 
feet above sea-lcveL In the south, the highlands o^Jebal Atteza rise 
to an altitude of 3300 feet; in the west. Jebel Dntze docs the same; 
and in the north, a chain of sand and limestone hills, 3000 feet 
above sea-level, stretch diagonally north-east across the desert, 
from Damascus to Palmyra and thence to the Euphrates (north 
of Dcir cz-Zor). There is also a range of low hills, the jehei 
Mebssa^ which run south-east from the salt marshes of Palmyra, 
These are the only important exceptions to the general flatness of 
the plateau, although the occasional isolated mountain, called 
jebet by the Arabs, or hilb called tell, raise their heads above the 
plains. Jrlvf a landmark, near die modem Damascus motor 
route, is one of these. On die limestone pbteau east ofjthei Aneza, 
sinter cones have hcen found which suggest cxdnct gc^’sers. From 
the I'icinity' of Palmyra a volcanic zone extends southwards into 
Arabia, as far as Mecca. Even in historical times there have been 
eruptions, die most recent of which was recorded in 1256. Natur¬ 
ally enough, earthquakes have also occurred; and to this cause 
must be attributed the ruins of the caravan does and walled towns, 
those in the desert (bke Palmyra and ResafaJ as well as those on 
its edge (like Jerash and Umm cl-Jctnal). In the neighbourhood of 
Aleppo there are patches of low-lying waste land, ivith an altitude 
of only 1000 feet, much of which is composed of crystallized salt 
marshes, known as sebkba. Eastwards from Palmyra there lies a 
broad belt of simtiar low-lying land, also containing a wide tebkha^ 
East of Rutba Welk the hard surface of the desert is dotted with 
mud-flats—some of which are bituminous. Since the whole desert 
plateau declines gradually toward the Euphrates valley, sloping 
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from norii and wKt to south and cast, its altitude naturally 
decreases until, near Basra, it approxinaates sea-level. 

This great triangle of land has not always gone under the name 
of the Syrian Desert. Ptolemy, for example, divided it* like Gaul, 
into three parts* He named its south-western third "Arabia 
Pcttaca*', after the then flourishing caravan dry of Petra; the 
central and south-eascem portions he named "'Arabia Desert'\ 
and all the rest—which had been kvishly Romanized—he called 
Syrii. Thus was the Desert of Syria triply-najmed (by Oeddentah) 
until the seventeenth century^ as may be seen in the variovis maps 
of tli<^ lands which were made by the distinguished French geo¬ 
grapher Sanson. In the Ottoman period, Arabia was held to 
embrace all three of these regiotu, and the nortlicm limit of 
"Turkish Arabia" was the soH:aJled fertile crescent which con¬ 
nected Damascus with the Euphrates. This dE^signadoti was as 
convenient as it Tvas necessary, because che Porte never had more 
than a nominal control over its Arabian “subjcccs^f and was never 
able to coUect taxes from any desert nomads. Today the frontiers 
of Syria, Irak, Trans-Jordan and *^Sa^udi Arabia" all meet in the 
Syrian Desert, and have artifidally divided it once more inic 
several new sectiom.* 

* Bcarhy has jhowti, in The Dawn o/ Mcfkni Gus^raphy, lio'a? hazy^ were 
Ickfopcan concepdoru of Dgsem and Syria Deserta during thr Middle 
Agcj. Take, for example, Burduni of Mount Sion, who wai a pilgrim itavcUcr 
in die Levone in iht second h;ilt of die diirtnnth. century* He vaguely applied 
the name "^Grwtcr SyTia" lo all iIk regiofu between Egypt aud the Tigrii, 
and be conceived of Arabia ai exteiuiing oordiwiFd to the Jor dan Qihcr and 
hier medieval concepts, whifti comprcbcnEiblc at all, appear to reproduce the 
Ptolemaic mtetn. wich jti mpk djvisian of the Syrian Dfsem 

Nkobu SonsoQ w'as a very distinguuhed Frertch geographer and engineer; 
Louii Xin was a pupil of hil, aJid krer-^aficr Richelieu had appointed birti 
gcognpbet to tk king—Louii XtB paid hii fonner teacher a sole viiir. 
Sanson s map of the Near and Middle East are representative of the most 
advanced geographical knowledge of his rimej and they illiiHine the prevailing 
European ignorance of dui pan of the world. Maps of hii dated 1651 show that 
be relied principally upon Ptolemy; in deciiJ they arc inconsisteni. A general 
map pudiej Arabia ai £ir north as dte pkim of Aleppo; a more specific one 
reproduOT die Pcolemaic divisions. Syria md its dticrta he dcsignaies ai 
foBowsi “Barraab on Arabic PefnSc"- -^Bcriara on Arabic Dcscrte"; "Sonrk ou 
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The Arabs of che Syrian Desert have their own name for this 
noimc!*s 4 and. By them it is called the Badin^ wliich signifies waste 
or open country^—the tMirillcd or empty regions where no per¬ 
manent habitations exist. But the B^iJk is not necessarily desert 
coxmtry; parts of it are poteiidally capable of cultivation. Some¬ 
times the Beduin distinguish between the Badift esh^Shem and the 
Biidift el-Irak, the waste lands of Syria and of frak respccdvely; 
but not always. Inddentallyt since the Saracen period, Arabs have 
called Syria by the name of for rather an interesting 

reason. The word ihm is a contraction of the Arabic word meaning 
left, or left-hand. Now Syria is on the left hand of all Moham¬ 
medans who loot toward Mecca, when they arc in the west, or on 
the Mediterranean sea-board. According to the same rca^otungf 
the HgVz (meaning middle or centre) is where Mecca is situated; 
and the country to the right of the Hejaz is caUed Yemen, which is 
a derivative of the Arabic word which means right, or right-hand. 

For our purposes it is both permissible and logical to think of 
the Syrian Desert^ this plateau some looo feet in cicvadon, as a 
geographical unit; which unit resolves icsdf into two principal 
component pans. In the eighteenth centuryj English travellers 
christened the southern part, which is quadrilateral in shape, the 
Grcflf Desert; and they called the northern part, a triangle which is 

Sonican^'—sHxording to Ptolemy's triple divisioii. PilmjiTa* imder die name 
of “Fayd on Tamoi'', u corteedy placed in “Soinie^'^ though too fir to the 
cMt of Daouscus; but die one or two other key lowm ate placed dUTertiidy 
on hii varioiii rrisps^ "*Sukiiia*" (Sukhfu) Is coniiitcncly located cIom io Anna, 
bur nn one map Amu is more or less where it belongs, whercai on ajiathcr it if 
placed near "Rc NaG ^' (Resafa)^ and the great bend of the Euphrates ti scfaight’^ 
ened our of fecogtiitton- 

Thc only clue lo the origin of the name Bcrbra i$ the name of a hamlet 
west of Palmyra: d-Beida, which 1 $ altcmacivdy called Bcriarac by some 
French archoeolDguts. To confiue the name of a village widi that of a dutrici 
whose limits might be only vaguely asceitaiiublc u far-frtebed, but nor 
cnriiely improbable. 

C Raymond Beadey {1^5^-1906). vol in, p. Sr. d'AbbevilIc Saiuoti, 

Cevgrep/if Ordin^re du Roy, “L'Asre"'; "£n pluikuu cafw noiivdles, ct 
eacactei; et cn Diven Traictes de Geognjphk, et d HbtoLre , Parhs, 
Philipi' Hhiotimt AtliU (1927), maps, Noi. 1, ja, 40 ^ Dusand, ankle 

in Syria (1520), voL X, p J4 and map 
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th£ sywan desert and its inhabitants 


sec within the lugcr tiiangle of the w'holc, the Little Desert. It is 
the southern, or Great Desert which divides, and the northern, or 
UuU Desert which connects the fertile lands of the Mediterranean 
seaboard with the equally fertile valley of Mesopotamia. 

Most early Arab geographers (including cl-BekriJ called die 
whole of the CrroT Desert by the name of as-Samawa. It extends, 
roughly, &om the thirtieth to the thirty-third parallel of bdeude; 
and it divides itself into three natural parts, each of which has dis- 
dnedve physical features of its own. The Dauran, on the north¬ 
west, includes Jetel Druze (formerly known as Jcbcl Hauran) and 
some of the worst of the bva country; the HamaJ is a central strip 
of stony, waterless desert, dominated by the heights of Jebel Anezai 
and the Wadian, w'hich slopes down towards the Euphrates, is a 
network of wadis whose sands arc alternately loose and hard- 
packed, Jeicl Atxza is the great watershed of the Syrian Desert; in 
its fiio thills the larger wadis have their rise. The Wadi Hauian, for 
instance, slopes &om the summit of Jehel Awze to the Euphrates, 
for a distance of about 300 miles; in pbces it is 200 feet deep and 
as much as a mde wide. After a winter rain this wadi, like all the 
other dry water-courses of the desert, is temporacily flooded. 
More than two degrees south of Jehel Aneza lies the tai^e sand¬ 
stone depression (sometinies called the “Juba Depression’) which 
contains the Jauf-Sakaka oases. Between Trans-Joidan and this 
group of oases extends (for more than 200 miles) that other unique 
depression known as the Wadi Slihan. As^Samaipa^ or die Credt 
Deserty coincides (for all practical purposes) with Mtisil’s "Arabb 
Deserta"—which thus recalls, but is not identical with, the 
“Arabb Dcsctu” of Ptolemy. The nature of its terrain will be 
described more fully in the next chapter, tvherc the origins and 
courses of certain ancient trade routes are discussed. 

The Little Desert, called the Skamiya by the Beduin, is con¬ 
spicuously difierent from and it is the only easily 

travcrsiblc part of the Syrian Desert. It has been spoken of as 
tfiangular in shape, and its apex, like that of the greater desert 
triangle, is the narrow strip of semi-arablc land between Aleppo 
and the westernmost bend of the river Euphrates. The broad base 
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of this trbiiglc corrcspoads, rotighly, to the thirty-third parallel of 
latitude^ It rests on the northern fringes of the Hmirmi and the 
so die common lirourier of the and the Li/de deserts 
is a broad strip of excessively hard, stony and barren desert; and 
this is completely waterless, except for Rutba* and the other 
ancient wclU of the Wadi Hauran. The peculiar flatness of the 
Litdc Desert has already been coratiienced upon. Actually^ it has 
often been called arid steppe land rather than desert. During the 
winter there is a rainfall of from three to five inches, so that^in 
spring—patches of the desert are thinly covered with a kind of tall 
feathery grass; and all the year round most of the plain is sparsely 
covered witli camel thorn, and a variety of giay-grccn aromatic 
plants. Water is near the surface in every wadi or depresaon; 
natural springs and wells or dug-out springs (tiVj occur 

frequently; also the less reliable water-holes (iHjJwnd)* In the low¬ 
lands, mud-flats axe numerous as well as salt marshes (sffrt/itf)* but 
tlicse arc dry and hard-caked, except just after a winter rain. In 
many places the surface is hard and relatively smooth, so that it is 
adapted to the use of any sort of travel—camels and motor cars 
alike. Sand-dune formation is unknown {except near the banks of 
the Euphrates), and patches of soft sand axe rare. It is smah wonder 
that many tribes nugratc northwards every summer, in order to 
pasture their flocks and their camels in this comparatively fertile 
and wcD-wacered region; or that the bhek rents of certain nomad 
tribes are to be seen there the w^hok year round. 

There are only two serious obstacles to transport in this steppe 
land. For one thing, numerous wadis on its eastern edge slope 
down to the Euphrates: several of th^e^ notably Wadi Hauran 
and Wadi Suabp are difficult to cross. For another, there is the 
range of desert hills {previously mentioned) which crones the 
great plain diagonally, from the neighbourhood of E^mascus to 

* A groijp ofhalfa dostea Roman wdbiic dwiffd about 50oyarci5 W.N. W, 
of the IcJd fere ai Rucbi. They are all wcH conimjced. itnnc-kicd (at lca« 
at tho top) and between forty and fifty feet deep. The wdl-topi w fluiH with 
the ground, and the stoDc^worlc at ibcir meuilu u deeply scored by the fHcnon 
of the ropes. 
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the Euphrates, just north of Dcir C2-Zor. Bctvtxcn Palmyra and 
the river, this hilly divide is rather broad, rocky and irregularly 
spread out; but from Palmyra to Dumcir (near Damascus) the 
highland narrows into a single range of mountains called 
itdU'dk. There are of course mo untain passes, leading ^om the 
north-western to the south-eastern parts of this plain; and these 
have tianiraUy predetertnined the course of its various routes. 
Palmyra, situated on the eastern mountain slopes, commands the 
most strategically impomnt of these passes; which was the reason 
for the commercial supremacy of this f^ous caravan city during 
50 many centuries of its history. For this reason, Musil and certain 
noted French archaeologbts, Dussaud and Poidebard in pardctilar, 
have named the Little Destn “Palmyrcna", The region has an 
essentia] and clfecd ve unity which is rendered the more striking 
by the &ct that the whole of its territory was once witliin the 
frontiers of the Roman Empire. Today, whenever the Little 
Desert is distinguished from the Syrian Desert as a whole, it is most 
commonly called Palmyrcna. Nevertheless, whenever the southern 
and the northern parts of the Syrian Desert have to be contrasted 
or compared, the writer prefers to use the older and more dis¬ 
tinctive designations of the Cr«i and the Little deserts. 

The wild animal life which supports itself on the Syrian Desert 
is quite varied—considering the general aridity of the region. 
Gazelles and hares arc plcndful, especially in the Little Desert; so 
also are the scavengers; vultures, hyaenas and a variety of jackal. 
Ostriches used also to be plcndful, hut are now found only in the 
Great Dfjfrt. Wild asses (or “onagers"), once numerous through¬ 
out the Syrian Desert, disappeared thcrc&om during the eighteenth 
cenmry; and the Arabian oryx antelope—described by Tenreiro 
(in 1528) under the name of "wild cow’—must have retreated 
southward, into Arabia, even before then, Douglas Carruthers, 
who hunted the oryx in 1909, found that rarest of an telopes only 
in the north-wcicem part of the Great Nefud, and just to the 
south-west of the Wadi Sirhan, Foxes arc not uncommon in the 
Syrian Dcsen; and the jerboa, or desert rat—often described by 
travellers afrer the sixteenth century—U seen occasionally. This 
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animal is larger ition a rat, sandy-white m colour, and is con- 
s crueted like a kangaroo. A scveotccndiHjcntury traveller (M. 
Carrf) riaim s to have killed a crocodile in a salt imrsh between 
Taiyiba and Aleppo, and it k possible tfaar he did see and kill what 
may have been a so-called ^Velict survivor^ ^ from a crocodile 
colony of an earlier age* Travellers, as late as the end of the 
eighteenth century, reported seeing lions and dgers near the 
Euphrates* Tigers have never existed within the historical period 
in the Syrian Desert; but lions have been seen {and killed) along 
the whole length of the Enphrates, from Birejik to Basra, at least 
as late as the middle of the nineteenth century—although they arc 
now wholly extinct m the river valley. Wolv^ are the only large 
animals to bc mct with in the wilderticss today. Game birds, the 
bustard and a species of small partridge arc still hunted in the 
Little Desert, Lasdy, there are several kinds of harmless snakes and 
insects^ including locusts; and there are scorpions—^particularly the 
black scorpions—whose sting is poisonouSi 
Three kinds of domesticated animals con also find enough food 
in the desert to keep them olive. Camels^ the siaglc-humped paefc- 
cameis from north-castem Arabia and the Hosa, and the fast riding-- 
camels Or dromedaries (also singlet-humped) from Oman and 
Mohra; both kinds have been used on the dicscrt, and have been 
bred to sell, since the ninth century b.c. They live on camd-thom 
and any other green plants which they can find; and they ore able 
to go from four to ten days without water, according to the 
season of the year (that is, they need Icsa water in cool weathcti and 
when their *"gTceii” food contains some moisture). When camels 
arc working and heavily freightedp their owners often supplement 
their grazing food by giving them barley “cakes” or litdc balls of 
a kind of dough, and sometimes even dates. The two-humped 
Boctrion conieb were once tried in the Little before those 

from Arabia were imported; but, though surcr-footed in the rainy 
season than the ringlc-humped camels^ they did not long witli^^ 
stand tlic heat of summer* Horses, which the nomads breed chiefly 
for their own use (rather than for sale)p are able to live in the 
desert*, but they require relatively careful treatmcnti They must 
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have more food, and that ofbcctcr quality, than camels need; and 
they must be watered much more often and more regularly— 
usually once in every twenty-four houn at the least. Many nomad 
tribes perform all their raiding sorties on horse-back; their shaykhs 
always own cirher a luaic or a stallion; and a brood mare is the 
most valued possession of any Bcduiti family. Somedmes several 
families wiU own such a marc in common. Desert-bred asses are 
also used; hut—though hardier—they are valued less highly than 
horses, and arc of less use chan camds. 


i 

EEUUIN TniB£S, THEIK ORIGINS AND ORCAMlZilTTON 

The human inhabitants of the Syrian Desert have always been 
Arabs. From time immemorial Arabian tribes have left their 
native Arabia and pushed northward into the Badia. These migra- 
dons have been prompted by various eondidom, A succession of 
bad seasons in northern Arabia, extremes of drought or famine, die 
pressure of an increasing and therefore expanding populadon in 
Ncjd or even more remotely in Yemen, have all had their share in 
stimulating tribal movements. The least change in their phy^cal 
surroundings disturbs the ever-precarious equilibrium of Arab 
tribes. Therefore, since there arc no poKdcal frontiers, in the 
European sense of the word, and because the Great Desert is easy 
of access, infiltration from Arabia is not only possible, it is in¬ 
evitable. An Arabian tribe, having once wedged itself into the 
Badia, muse cither exterminate or expel the majority of whatever 
tribes may happen to be already in occupation of the innee Syrian 
Desert- The newcomen, accordingly, displace its inhabitants 
gradually, or else push them northwards—^by force of arms. 
Occasionally there is a religious motive for tribal migrations, 
especially when they occur on a large scale. This was the case in 
the seventh century, afrer the death of Mohammed, whai Arabian 
tribes (called Saracens by the Byrantincs) invaded not the desert 
only, but the settled districts of Syria and Mesopocamia as wdl. 
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A recrudescence of tins spirit, another jeW, or holy war against 
Unbelievcis, occurred in the second half of the eighteenth century, 
but with a diiFcfcncc. The Wahhabis, a *'fimdamctiBlist", puii- 
tanically-minded sect of southern Nejd, inspired by Mohammed 
ibn Abd cl-Wahhab and led by Abd cl-Aziz ibn Sa ud of Dariya. 
founded the first Wahhabi state. In order to cleanse and reform 
Islam, the Walihabis conquered and converted the whole of 
central Arabia. Then they sacked Kerbda and occupied Mecca; 
and finally, under the third ibn Sa'ud, they raided the Middle 
Euphrates and Sy-ria—carrying their campaigns (between 1803 
and 1808) to the very outskirts of Basra. Damascus and Aleppo. 
Not until the Turb became suffidetidy alarmed to send an arrny 
against them, wete the Wahhabis driven back into central Arabia, 
First Tusun and his father. Mohammed Ali Pasha of Egypt, led an 
expedition against the Wahhabi Empire; later Ibrahim Pasha (the 
adopted son of Mohammed Ali) invaded Nejd, sacked Dariya, 
and captured the Saudi leader in 1818. After the evacuation of 
Nejd by Ibrahim Paslia, a few (ephemeral) Turkish and Egyptiaii 
garrisons were left behind, to guarantee the enforced peace in 
Arabia. Thus the Wahhabis, unlike the Saracens, did not long 
continue in occupation of the Syrian Desert. However. Wah¬ 
habism did not die: it lay dormant; and Riyadh became the capital 
of a reviving Wahhabi state. Another outbreak was threatened in 
this twcndcdi century. During the World War and the difficult 
period that followed the inauguratioa of the Mandate system in 
the Near East, Abd cl-Aziz of Riyadh, a descendant and namesake 
of Abd cl-Azir I, made hirasdf King Ibn Sa’ud of a imited (central) 
Arabia. After 1928 he added the Hgaz to his kingdom; ^ nomad 
armies occupied most of the Hamad, as far north as Syria; and the 
Wahhabis raided into Transjordan and Irak, upon more than one 
occasion. Sir GUbert Clayton’s mission eventually forced a com¬ 
promise upon Ibn Sa'ud, and he gave up most of the 
he had annexed in the Hamad. Nevertheless, “Sa’udi Arabia” still 
projects itself into the Syrian Desert, and indudes all the territory 
that belonged, before 1913, to the Rashids of Hayil and Jaufi 
Several of die most powHnrfill tribes of the Syrian Desert have 
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continued to live partly in Arabk, Certain scctiotn of the Aneza 
and (more particularly) of the Shammar tribe$ live in northern 
Arabia in the winter, and migrate northwards through the Syrian 
Desert in the early spring. They travel leisurely across the Great 
Desert, and do not reach the Lirrle Desert until the summer-time, 
after water and pasturage has become too scarce in the more 
southerly r^ons. When on the move, tribes generally do not camp 
in one place for more than two nights at a dme. Odter sections of 
these same tribes, on the other hand, confmc their migrations to 
wandering to and fro between the Great and thcLiVrie deserts. Other 
tribes again, who live nearer the desert frontiers, the outer fringes 
of cultivation, have less need to migrate. Those on the borders of 
Syria or Mesopotamia, or near the oases and watcrholes of the Wadi 
Sirhan, do not wander Their dira, or tribal orbit, is relatively 
small, because their means of subsistence is relatively great. 

To nomads, the term Arab means “the people”—all the people 
of all die tribes, both cast and west, Arabs of the Syrian Desert 
may be disdded into two principal groups. There arc the Beduin, 
or nomads, whose tribes range the waste spaces of the desert; and 
there are the settled Arabs, originally nomads, who have anchored 
themselves in such parts of the desert and its fringes as arc tillable. 
The nomads derive thetr name, Beduin, from the Badia, the great 
waste wilderness which they roam. A single nomad of the Syrian 
Desert is called a "Bcdn", and the plural of the word is “Bedtiwi”, 
Beduin (literally Bedui) is a collective, dual or impersonal form 
of the noun, wliich is a case much used In colloquial Arabic, 

When first westerners heard of the Beduin, Arab kingdoms 
were also m existence, on the frontiers of the dviliacd states. In the 
Uitie Desert there was the ancient caravan centre of Tadmor, 
which was an Arab kingdom long before ite greater Palmyrene 
days. Further south, the Nabataeans, first mentioned in Roman 
sources in 312 b.c., founded a kingdom which became the caravan 
empire of Petra. They were, supposedly, theheirs of thelibyamtcs, 
who had succeeded the Sahacam in north-western Arabia, and— 
more remotely sull-the Minacans of the fust miUemiium B.c. 

After the Roman period, the Byzandne Bmpirc held its 
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southern and Symn fioutiers—against bodi d)C Bediun and the 
Iranians—^with the help of the Ghassanid princes. From the end of 
the fifth century until the invasion of the Saracens in the seventh, 
the Ghassanids—whose tribe had come originally from the Yemen, 
by way of the Ht^az—ruled over a kingdom which included 
Phoenicia (as (ar north as the Lebanon Mountains), Palestine and 
the Jordan valley, the Hdurufj and die Liffle Desert (as fir north as 
Resafii). They were subsidized by the Byzantine emperors; and 
Justinian appointed the Ghassantd ruler “lord over all the Arab 
tribes in Syria”. He also made the Arab prince next in rank to 
himself, by conferring upon him the rides Pkylarch and Pdfnrim. 
The Iranians, on their side, were proteacd by the Kingdom of the 
Lahhmids. The Lakhmid kings were vassals of the Iranians, and 
had been installed by the latter—about A,». 300—on the ancient 
Babylonian-ArabUn frontier, as outposts against the Beduin. The 
realm of die “Lakhmids of Hira” extended south and west of 
scvcuth-centnry K ufa, which was near the still later site of Meshed 
Alt; and, in contrast to the Ghassanid princes, these kings liad a 
fixed residence. Also of South Arabian stock, the Lakhmids were 
the natural enemies of the Ghassanids; but they were inferior to 
them, culturally speaking, because they had not bad their rivals 
dose contact with Byzandne civilization. 

During the seventh century, both the Ghassanid and the Lakh' 
mid kingdoms were destroyed by the newly Mohammedanized 
trilKs of northern and western Arabia. These proselytiatig hordes 
filled the Badia to overflowing, and then pushed fiirthei north, 
west and cast in their triumphal progress. The descendants of the 
conquerors, known to Europeans as Saracens, inhabited the Bodie 
and its borderlands throughout the Middle Ages.’ The centre of 

» The ward Saiacen h« an mtcKstiug huiory. The er^mal Sartcenj were 
Arabi bdonging to aimsill tribe of die Smai Pcninsuli. Their distnec waj known 
to Ptolemy as Smakffte, Later, Sii]'4L] was defined by Stephonu Byzantinm aj 
“a diitrict beyond the Nabata e a n s*’, In the third cenniry A-D. the tribetmen ot 
Sar^a (or Sarakciu} grew reUavely powetfiiLincoipontedall the smaller tii^ 
in their vicituty,attddiinirbed the Roman fifootier. Gndually, among Byiandne 
wiittM, the term Sataoen came to be used lyoonymouily with Arabian. 

After the founding of the Arabian Empire by die luCEcsmn of du Prophet 
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Islamic dvilizatioD and political power shifiodp in the middle of 
the scvcndi eentiir)^ from Medina to Damascus; and a century 
later it shifted again, to Baghdad. Then* five cctitunes later* after 
the Kick of Baghdad in 1258* Cairo inherited the power and the 
prestige of Islam- During these successive changes, however, and 
even mider the Mamluk Stdeans of Egypt* the sbaykhs of the 
Syrian Desert managed to maintain their practical, if not tbdr 
theoretical independence; an independence which they Iiad arro¬ 
gated to themselves when fint they occupied the Badia in the 
seventh centun\ 

In the tarty Saracen period, the Little Desert was exceedingly 
popular as a health and holiday resort; and it was much used by 
the Omayyad Caliphs OJid their retainers. The \vmd-blowti high¬ 
lands were considered very healthful, as compared with crowded 
cities; and the excellent hunting ^vhich the desert afforded gave 
varied sport to the Caliph and his court The Sajraccus built 
summer palaces and royal hunting-lodges in the Badia, as tile 
Palmyrenes had done before them^ In addition, the wide-open 
spaces had another* very special use- They were well suited to be a 
training-ground for young princes and nobles, where they might 
Icam the arts of war and of the chase. 

when, in the sixteenth century, the cartic under the 

nominal rule of the sultans of the Ottoman Empire, there was 
scarcely any change in the status of its inhabitants. The Beduin 
never paid taxes to the Turldsh govemment, and they were ver^^ 
rarely intimidated by Turkish troops, whether spahis or janis¬ 
saries. Always the Beduin have looked upon the B^iid as dieir own 
territory; and they possess its lands in the truest sense, for only 
Arabs could live in it year in and year out. It is this belief, this con¬ 
fidence in their ownership of the waste lands, that has led them to 

Mohammed, in die sevmih cennury, the Byaoatijics called all the Modem 
ujhjecti of the GaUpb by the name of Saracens^ Dnnbig the CruiaiiM, the word 
Sancm w-as transmitted to Western Europe diroagh the medium of the 
Byxandncs. 

Modem Aabfi strangely enough^ do not know the name, either as appUid 
to a amal) tribe or ai a collective name for the tribes of North Arabia. Cf. Hit 
EncythpMdia cf If/anip artidc on the Saracens. 
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resist rhe cncroiduneiits of sU outsitiersj due lus ciuscd diem to 
refuse to pay taxes to the Ottoman or any other govermnent; 
and that has encouraged them to levy tolls {at the point of the 
sword) uprn all caravans, commcrcUl or otherwise, which have 
crossed the Badia. Even modem motor caravans, for their own 
safety, liad to subsidize the Beduin for a number of years; and tew 
Bediiin have as yet been genuinely reconciled to the laying of 
die Iraq Petroleum Company's pipe-line. When the line was 
being l^d they demonstrated their resentment, dine and again, 
by mudladng or even stealing sections of the pipe. It must be 
admitted that, in some people’s eyes, this interference with the 
pipe-line was merely an instance of their mischievous or wantonly 
^trucrive disposition. 

In the seventeenth century a great tribal change occurred. Arabs 
of a kindred stock, &om the Shammar district in Nejd, swept 
northwards into the Syrian Desert. They displaced and drove out 
to the desert frontiers its cdsdng Saracen occupants. Before the 
end of the same century the Badia was invaded by another tribe 
of Nejd Arabs, called the Aneza. During a century and a half of 
inter-tribal warfare, they in their turn established their supremacy 
in the Great and the Lf«le deserts, and drove many of the Shammar 
tribes across the Euphratcs‘“whcre the latter settled in Mest^ 
potamia. From the early ninctccndi century to the present 
day, the Aneza has been the principal and ruling tribe in the 
Syrian Desert. Moreover, throughout the Ottoman period, they 
renuined politically—if not economically—independent of the 
Turks, 

The subdivisions of the Aneza ire numerous. When dicy isTirc 
listed by the Blunts, in i»79, there were nine Aneza tribes, each 
one of which was composed of minor sections or dans. Of ah 
these, tlic Ruaila was then, and is today, the largest and most 
powerful. The size of a tribe is reckoned according to number 
of its tents, and the Rualla tents were accounted U,ooo in the nine¬ 
teenth century; and their camels numbered 150,000. Today the 
Rualla arc said by Raswan to number 35 *^®^ with only 7000 
tents; although thdr camels have increased to the approximate 
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number of 350^000. Many other tribes also range the BtiMff, north, 
west and cast of the Aijcia. A few of them, like the Moali—^in 
the neighbourhood of Aleppo—are allies, or else tiibucaries of the 
Aneza. Others arc entirely independent, like the Sheraiat of the 
Wadi Sirhan. Others again have become more or less settled, like 
titc Montefik Arabs between Hilla and Basra** 

Reference has already been made to the seasonal migrations of 
the Beduin, which they undertake for the purpose of procuring 
adequate food and water for themselves and their animals. As 
everyone knows, the Bcdnin live by breeding and raising camels 
to sell. Each tribe has its own allotted district, ordiVd, in the Badia. 
The extent of every Jird depends upon its available water supplies 
and the nature of its scattered pastures; because each district must, 
in normal years, be capable of supporting the herds of camds of a 
given tribe, and of supplying the tribal households with water as 
well. The extreme scantiness of desert pasturage, and the in¬ 
adequacy of water sources make it impossible for any large tribe 
to live as a unit; so every tribe splits up into suh-mbes. These 
resemble Scottish dans; and each dan lives unto itself alone. As 
has been wdl said, these clans wander each apart in their own 

' Tbcnc ii a ip«a« of “Gipsy" tribe called the Sultibs, which COmM tmdcf 
tsMie of these categories. They aie supposedly of bdiaa origm; at least they 
are not "pure” Arab, tike the Ancaa, the Suloba inhabit the inner Svrian 
Desert, and range from Nejd in the south to northern Palmyreiu. But 
the Aneaa and other Beduin tribe*, they possess tio camel*, p^erriog to breed 
asses fot tale along die desert fionricr. They follow dw herd* of gazelle, b ihcir 
icuoiul rntgiarionj, and hunt these aninuls for food. The Suluba are noted for 
the work they do a* dnkccs, smiths and worhen b wtmd. Less fecendy, the 
name Sduba wai spelled Sleb. SIcyh, Solitbba and Sulrib. 

For bforroackm conccnibg these and other tribes of the Syrian Desert, see 
Lady Anne Blum, Ttit Brdwfru oj itif Euphmts (1S79), notably vol. ii. dup 
ndv. espedally pp. 187^193. Charles M. Doughty, Travtb ia Arsbu Dtstru 
(preferably ed, of IMJ). J. L. Butckhatdt. Smi m the Bedouin, 

(rSii), mpecLiIlv i, pp. x-ji; ii. pp. i-jo, Bwrdthardt's infomurioo, 
though interesting, is a century out of date; and some of hU "notei”, such as 
those eoncenung the habit* and kcaiiom of certab tribes, is therefore b- 
suxttntir- 

For mote tnodem nuterul. see Cc Victor Muller, B, Syrie otv( trs 
Lti Triiuidu dhat (ipji). Carl Raswan. BhA Tmtt vfAiJ/k (1935). 
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cycles, within the orbit of the tribd whole. Fighting occurs among 
the Beduin, spontaneously^ whenever yean of drought force a 
tribCt or some one of its ekns, to seek water or pasturage outside 
of in customary cycle or the tribal orbit. Such fighting engenders 
blood-feuds, and blood-feuds are transmitted &om generation to 
generarion. The Beduin press upon one another^ as they do upon 
the semi-fertile fionders of the states which surround their Badk* 
This pressure is more acute in years of drought; but at all times , in 
every year, the tribesmen are impoverished, resdess, and in a state 
of chronic flux and instability. 

They are a hardy people, these Arab no mads, whose trade is 
hunting and fighdng as well a$ the breeding of camels and horses. 
Frequently also they are bandits. Faced with the arduous conditions 
of life on the desert, only th c very fit are able to survive at all. As 
Mohammedans they are trained to endure want and privadon; 
their religion and theSr environmejic equally force them to live 
abstemiously. Doubtless the Prophet conddered the physical as 
well as the spiritual needs of his people, and Lid down his rules 
accordingly. It is true that the modem Beduin are neither deeply 
nor fatiadeally rehgiouSt excepting always the Wahhabis; but the 
force of rehgious custom is strong among them. In fact, custom 
and tradition is the nomad s only Lw* A cemin English traveller, 
while crossing from Aleppo to Basra, once remarked upon the 
great fiidgucs of desert travel. He expressed surprise that the Arabs 
themselves could endure it, year in and year out. *^They are cer- 
taiuly in many respects so very like their camels/* said he, that 
providence seems to have equally designed them for the desert. 
I have observed them to walk and wort all day» watch at night, 
and repeat their labour next day without any sign of fadgue, and 
have likewise remarked that, like unto dieii beasts, when food 
and water have been plenry their chops were never sdll, but can 
in proportion to their strength go as long without either. ^ 
NcvcricIcsSp and in spite of their hardiness, a daily existence of 

* William Beawei (17+5)+ Queced from the edidcjii of bii lunadve whicH n 
princed in No. uem. Second Seriesp of the HafcJu)-? Socicty'i publicanotis^ 
London (192^)1 p. 10 * 
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unremitting WtJjhip shorten the lives of the Bcdnin; so that 
□either the old nor the accidentally infirm can hope to outlive 
their strength. Consequently they usually die young, in comparison 
with Europeans. 

Each Beduin tribe governs itself along quasi democratic lines. 
The group council of its shayklis m assembly—of whom the prin¬ 
cipal shaykh or saiyid ts butprimiw inter decides all impor tan t 

matters, whether of war and peace, of justice, raids and blood- 
feuds. The udyid, or lord of a tribe, is die chosen leader of his 
tribesmen. In theory, the dignity is not hereditary; but actually, 
the son of an able leader automatically fills his father’s place, unless 
he is personally disquafified through physical or mental weakness. 
Shaykhs are seniors, or men of authority, because they ace proven 
leaders, or else the heads (often the very young heads) of a power¬ 
ful family : oot because they arc venerable with age. The office of 
iudge {el-kadi) is the one dignity that is hereditary; and that is 
because a thorough knowledge of the Moslem or Koranic Law 
and of tribal customs is requisite; and this knowledge is most 
satisfiiccorily handed down from a father to his son. 

The reader muse look dsewhete for interesting descriptions of 
Beduin customs. There is, unfortunately, no place in this survey 
for the minutiae of tribal organization, or for the details of clan 
councils and the less formal cofiee-gatherings, where all family and 
rrihal matters are discussed. 

Those who desire insight into thdr daily and precarious lives 
should turn to the narratives of such travellers as have lived 
amongst them, and of these, one can learn more about the Arabs 
in Doughty's Arabia Deserta than in any other one book. It is only 
where Beduin character is infiuenced by certain aspects of com¬ 
mercial life; or when either religious ^naticism or the greed 
which grows out of enforced abstemiousness affects their treat¬ 
ment of foreigners, that Arabs and their characterfincs enter into 
this story of travel and commerce and trade-routes. 

On the commercial side the Beduin are suiprismgly flexible. 
Their extreme independence of spirit, coupled with a necessarily 
narrow oudook on the world, might have been expected to 
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them unadaptable to new ideas or to a changing environment, 
Bwe the reverse is the case—within the limits of their natural 
poverty- They have proved susceptible from the first to such in¬ 
novations as coff^ and tobacco, cottons and coarse cloths— for 
their wearing apparel—and firearms. The most recent instance of 
their suggestibility is provided by motor cars* Many Bediiin 
shaykhs own (or arc in debt for) cars which they have learned to 
drive — although they have not yet learned to take care of them; 
and the Riialla even organkc and carry out most of their raids 
with motor cars. Daring the drought of 1932, Beduiu tribesmen 
acmaJly came into the settled districts between Palmyra and 
Damascus and hired Chevrolet lorries to carry skins of water out 
to their thirsdng herds. They are, in het, moderniring themselves 
as much as such a process is compatibk with the conditions of 
nomadic life. 

In spite of their adaptability as consumers, however^ the Beduin 
liave never taken part in commerce on a large scale. Even foe 
Agail Arabs, whose aedvipes wiU be described in foe chapter on 
desert commerce, were in foe habit only of providing camels for 
the trading caravans^ and of defending these epi against foe 
attacks of marauding nomads* For this purpose foe Agails hired 
out the services of foemsdves and their camels; but they never 
became merchants on their own account. Other Beduin tribes^ 
foat had no personal counecdon with commercial caravans, levied 
transit tolls. They habitually exacted money payments (Wj^ra) 
from the merchants of such caravans, in exchange for a guarantee 
of immunity* This custom has been called blackmail; and in foe 
old meaning of the word—“tribute exacted by freebooters for 
protection and imm unity'^ — the term was fiiir enough (even 
foough foe Beduin are not freebooters m foe ordinary sense at all); 
but foe word blackmail is mislcadingi and should be avoided, 
because of its modem coiinotadon* In addition to this system of 
tribute-collectiEigp there was anofocr dme-^bonoured msdtudon — 
still in existimee today—which has long brought a certain amount 
of profit to dcsert-dwcllcis. AU townspeople who travelled in foe 
Syrian Desert were under foe necessity of establishing foe bond of 
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“brotherliood^" (el-li/iwii'j. or widi thr Bcduin whose 

diras ihcy expected to traverse. This could be done in person, or 
vicariously and for a sum of money\ But the mtiicacics of the 
Akhwan system and its bearing on desert commerce will be more 
fully explained hcremaitetr Even among the Beduin themselves, 
weaker tribes have had to purchase protection from stronger 
tribes by the payment of a brotherhood tax. 

On the other handt and by way of contrast to the nomads* there 
are the settled Arabs, both {cHahecn and tho^ who reside in towns. 
These are collectively called the Hudar: an Hadari in the singular* 
and the ffoddriyeew in the pluraL It is noteworthy chat the common 
Arabic adverb for here* is ; and it is significant chat the word 
kdddrah connotes culture and d¥ili2aCEon. Actually* the setded 
Arabs are in a state of transiuoti, and have acquired none of the 
virtues impheic in this word; hut they have the right to be 
optimistic. There are several kinds of Hadarly€:m^ Some are riverain 
Arabs, who cultivate die fertile hank$ of the Euphrates. Others are 
the occupants of desert villages, such as the oases of Sukhna and 
Taiyiha-, or eUc rhe inhabitants of towns which border on the 
desert* such as Hama and Homs. Some of thcmi of course, have 
even drifted into the larger cities* such as Damascus* Aleppo or 
Basra—but these quickly deteriorate, both morally and physically- 
Others again have built themselves compact setdements in the 
vidnity of a big city: such as the "*bcc-hivc"* villages to the south 
and east of Aleppo. 

The Hadariycen are naturally less hardy* less independent and 
less courageous than the Worst of all, they arc far less 

trmtw'orthy. All travellers—from die Middle Ages to the present 
day—unite in condemning them. This is pardcukrly true of the 
soHcalled riverain Arabs. One reason for the moral inferiority of 
the riverain Arabs is their lack of any tribal cohesion- Soon ^ter 
tribes setded on the river-banks, they broke up into sections even 
smaller than clans; and each household grew selfishly individual¬ 
istic. As liUers of the soil they had no occasion to unite* for 
fighting purposesp under a few responsible shaykhs; so they grew 
gradually intolerant of any form of tribal disdpline. Eventually 
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criba] skaykhs^ uniblcr to enforce chcir audiority, g^ve place to 
village shaykhs; and the latter were unable to maintain any effeo 
dve control over their own villagers. A village^ as a unit, could not 
openly take part in raiding enterprisesj for fear of retaliation; 
neither could it (alter the middle of the sixteenth century) afford 
to flout Turkish government offidals, lest Turkish ^^jusrice” and 
reprisals be \Tsited upon the whole village. So such Hadariyeeti as 
were impelled to plunder, Itad co undertake thdr robberies singly, 
or secretly—usuaUy by treacherous means. Each caravan which 
passed widiin easy reach of a settlement of riverain Arabs* and 
each boat that descended the Euphrates, was the potendal prey of 
the Iladariyem of that settlement- It was a temptation not often to 
be resisted. Riverain Arabs acquired a bad name for thieving and 
murder; and knowledge of their own evil reputation encouraged 
them in their treacheries—in chat they bad no good name to 
preserve^ 

Between the predatory' Arabs of the Euphrates, and the nomads 
of the Badia^ the moral gap is wide* and ivas noted by the earliest 
desert travellers. Pietro della Valle, who referred to the Seduin as 
Dcserdcolac”, claimed that those who wandered "about the 
Fields with black tents*^ were the noblest Arabs of them all. No 
subsequent travellers have ever disagreed with delk Valle on this 
point. Generally speakings the Beduin have a natural courtesy and 
dignity, and rigid standards of their own, which they arc careful 
to uphold. They also observe the laws of hospitality, and keep any 
contract which they have &ccly made. 

Since the Great War, conditiDns are thought to have changed. 
It is bcheved by many who arc famihar w'ith the desert and its 
ways that traditional laws of hospitality and courtesy are no longer 
observed with customary strictness; that the word and good faith 
of even a Beduin shaykh is not invariably to be trusted; and that 
tribal representatives (ra^ejb) can no longer guarantee security 
even among their own tribesmen* British gold (so liberally dii- 
tribured during the War) is partially blamed for this breakdown of 
their morale; and the possession of firearms which the Beduin 
■were enabled both to buy and to sd^. Nevertheless* there are still 
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any niuiil>cr of tribes that have not been spoiled by their contact 
with Europeans; and travellers on the desert, under ordinary dr- 
cumstanccs, sdll feel quite safe and secure from bodily harm. The 
Beduin have acquired a new respect for Europeans and English¬ 
men, and a rcalizadon of the meaning of pax Briianiticat which 
helps to ofiser the ill-cSccts of their incipient wcsccmization. 

After tS several army ofBccts were murdered in the mandated 
territories, and this shook the faith of many who had formerly 
believed in the proverbial chivalry of the Arabs, But distrust of the 
Beduin b not jusdiiable on thb score, because no one of these 
officers, nor any other kind of traveller for that matter, has been 
murdered in the Syrian Desert, Colonel G. £, Lcachman was the 
victiin of the most famous of these tragedies. But he was killed in 
Mesopotamia, cast of Fdluja, not in tb? Syrian Desert, The sup¬ 
posedly authentic account of his death, which was witnessed only 
by Arabs, is as follows. Colonel leadunan had driven to 1Ch!>n 
Muktar (in hb capacity of Chief Political Officer in charge of 
northern Mesopotamia) to interview Shaykh Dhari of the Zoba 
section of the Dulaim—in an attempt to talk liim out of joining 
in a revolt that bad been planned by all die riverain Arabs of 
southern Irak. Most of the Dulaim, whose tribal centre is at 
Ramadi, have ceased to be nomads; and the Zoba, which b per¬ 
manently settled v^dthin hfrccn. nnlcs of Baghdad, is diclr 
easterly section. Shaykh Dhari refused hb co-operation, and 
declined to carry out an order; so Lcachman, intending to htow- 
beat him, pulled the Shaykh’s beard. Instandy Dhari's son and 
several other Zoba Arabs shot down Colonel Lcachman and the 
two men—hb driver and hb bearer—who were with him. The 
Arabs were all outraged by thb treachery, for Lcachman was a 
guest of the Zoba at the time of the interview. This was the only 
known ease of a a’milar breach of hospitality. It b sigtiifiranf to 
note that all sections of the Dulaim refused, on thb account, to 
rise or to join in any revolt against the govemmenc of Irak, At all 
events, the murder of so important a Political Officer ia August 
1920, so soon after the Armbtice, gives no real indication of Arab 
standards of honour and chivalry in an era of comparative peace 
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and order. Anyone who travels in times of poUdcal unrest incurs 
unpiedictable risks. 

Travellers' opinicKis of the Beddn have varied, bur those who 
have known them most indmately have liked themp and trusted to 
their chivalry. In the eighteenth century, Europeans who crossed 
the Syrian Desert were, for the most part, well treated by the 
Arabs of their own caravans, and uimiolested hy the Beduin. This 
fact led to a revision of western opinion concerning them^ Before 
then, between the sixteenth and the middle of the cigbreenth 
centuries, there had been a misconception of chdr characters, 
owing to great tribal conflicts and the chionic war&re between 
Arab and Turk, But in a relatively more peaceful epoch, after 
1750. Enropeans came to sec that the Beduin were not the terrify¬ 
ing bandits which they had once appeared. Crossing the desert 
proved to be a safer matter than traveUing in parts of the Continent 
that were off the beaten track. A few travellers, ncvcrchdcss, per¬ 
sisted in bolding the old opinions; Bartholomew Plaisred for one, 
and—to a lesser extent—John CarmicbacL Plaistcd maintained 
that Arabs would "stop at nothing to enrich themselves", and that 
e\'cry Arab was brought up from infency to the "trade of rob¬ 
bery". and would cut anyone's throat for ten piastres* Hc^ ob¬ 
viously, made no disdnetton between the Hadar and the Beduin* 
On the other hand, a majority of travellers after them (Plaisted and 
Carmichael were among the fint to use the Great Desert Route 
during the eighteenth century) ^ commented upon the hospitality 
of the Beduin, and praised them for their kindness, and for the 
honourable way in which they fulEUed their promises to foreigners. 
Colonel James Capper and lieutenant William Heude were par- 
ticrukrly culogisdc in these respects, and both of them dedicated 
several pages of their narratives to proving their statements, in the 
hope of inducing other contemporary Englishmen to revise their 
inherited prejudices against die desert Arabs. More than twenty 
yean before they journeyed in the Syrian Desert, before even 

* In the cightccttch ccntvny the socaUed "'^Great Desert Ronic^ ponncctetl 
AJqipo with Baifa. It crossed the Deieit diagoiuJlyp and skirted the 
eastern edge of the Gnifit Dtsat. CL pp. 44 17^* 
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Fkistpd made the crossing, William Beawes had s^ted that he 
found the Arabs not in the least exorbitant in their demands for 
services rendered. He also remarked that there was “infinitely” 
more hospitahty to be found among the Beduin than among 

much politer peoples”! Bcawes’ observations are still true today, 
among such Arabs as have not been spoiled by their contacts with 
Europeans. 

Most modem travellers concur in holding a favourable opinion 
of the Beduin, especially explorers who have spent many months 
either living amongst or tiavcUing with one or mote of the Great 
Desert tribes: notably Charles Doughty, and Mr Wilfrid Blunt 
and his wife (Lady Anne Blunt) in the later nineteenth century; 
Gertrude Bell, Alois MusLl and Douglas Camithers in the 
twentieth century. T. E. Lawrence, who lived amongst the Arabs 
of the west on an equally intimate but rather difieient footing, 
confirms this prejudice in favour of the Beduin. In one case only 
did Arabs signally foil in their treatment of foreign explorers. 
This exception w-as Charles Huber, whom they murdered in 
18S4; but this tragedy occurred in the Tehama (or coastal plain) 
of the fanatical Hejaz, not in the Desert. The murder was 
committed (theotedcaiiy for plunder) by the rafeeks of Huber’s 
Own escort, but-—according to Hogarth—-lie was known to have 
fallen out with the Atciba tribe, and it is therefore quite possible 
that he had incurred a blood-foud. The only narrow escape which 
Doughty had, in his two years of wandering, was also in the 
near Mecca. His travels m the Crea/ Desert, central 
Arabia and the Hejaa. immediately preceded those of Huber. 

In striking contrast to these incidents in the Hejaz stands the 
experience of Gertrude BelL It speaks more than well for the 
chivalry of the Arabs that an Englishwoman^—unescorted by any 
man of her own race—sliould have been able to travel widely, not 
oiJy through the Syrian Desert, but also in Nejd and in north¬ 
western Arabia, Time and again she tested in every way the loyalty 
of her Arab escorts: and not once, bur many times she trusted 
herself alone among her Beduin "friends”. Her trust was never 
betrayed. She even ventured into the outlawed regions of Jebel 
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Druzt fscoming the **protccttoii” of Turkish escorts, and defying 
oflScial Warnings and prohibitions}, and temmed to praise its 
hospitable inhabitants. 

Doughty, who journeyed amongst the Beduin as a Hakim (or 
physician), has shown them to be very like wilfiil, Hckic, pre^ 
codous children; many of whom arc likeable, some of whom are 
not* The pages of his Travels iti Arabia Dcserta reflect their narrow- 
mindedness, their sel fi s hn ess and their cruelty; but his narrative 
also reflects their spontaneous generosities and their warni-hcancd 
hospitahty. The Beduin live from day to day, from hand to mDuth, 
in a state of perpetual and irremediable poverty; their self- 
contained communities are unimaginably cut off from contact 
with the changing world outside; their inheritance is the barren 
desert, and the personal freedom with whicli this very barrenness 
has endowed them* But they are cate^free, because they arc 
flitaliscs; and reckless, because they have nothing to lose. Their 
moods arc alternately quiescent—to the point of apathy—and 
passionately intense—to the point of fierceness. 

There is a lesson to be learned from this portrayal of Beduin 
character. It would seem that their treatment of foreigners depends 
largely upon the foreigners' treatment of them. They respond in 
kind to trust and courtesy and kindliness, as they do to the reverse. 
So that a stranger, even an unbeliever, may go freely and safely 
amongst them, if he bear these things in inmH. 
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SYSlMf DESERT ROITTES 

Those who would picture the journeys ofearav^ travcUcts must 
begin by visuahzing the highways of which they made use. To do 
this^ two things muse be constantly home in mind: available 
routes, and the original reasons for selecting chetn. Belbrc the 
twentieth century there was only one method of crossing the 
Syrian Desert, and that was by camel caravan. Today, of course, 
“ships of the desert” can be understood to designate motor cars 
as wcii as camels; but in the history of desert transport this is the 
latest phase, and has no bearing whatever on the original problem. 
Until the twentieth century, only those parts of the desert might 
be crossed which could be negotiated by cameb heavily laden; and 
water bad, of necessity, to be within three or four i-ilnihbfe days 
of any large caravan. One might say here, parenthetically, that 
mad couriers, because they travelled alone aisd as fast as possibic, 
were always less dependent upon formal routes than any other 
type of desert traveller. In accordance with that attribute of genius 
which is described as the capacity for taking infinite paine those 
who crossed the desert by its various and arid ways not only took 
infinite pains, but endured the same for countlcsi monotonous 
days. The desert has ever and impartially imposed the same arduous 
conditions upon all those who thrust themselves into its in¬ 
hospitable terrain: an inescapable routine of privation, repetition, 
and almost incredible slow deliberation. 

A cinema film purporting to show the development of desert 
transport or the evolution of its arteries of trade would—if true to 
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hiiiory—^be a slow-modoti picture, giving almost identical views 
for each cenmry under review; because the physical features of 
this particular plateau arc such that they, and not man's con- 
vciucncc, have necessarily dictated the paths which should be fol¬ 
lowed by aimjes, trade caravans, Mohammedan pilgrims, mail 
couriers and all other miscellaneous travellers. And because these 
physical characicrisacs have always been more or less the same, 
the highways of the Syrian Desert have accordingly changed but 
litde, and the principal trade routes of the first century JS.c. prac¬ 
tically coincide with those of the nineteenth century a,d. Only 
political cataclysms, drastic enough to shift the centres of economic 
power and divert the main channels of trade, have been able to 
dispbee one group of routes by another. Thus some of t h^m fell— 
from time to time—into temporary disuse; whereas others were 
resurrected to bear unusually heavy traffic. And because a desert 
route has never required the bying of a formal road-bed, the 
practicable highways are all inamemorially old, and their use—at 
any given time—has only varied mtfa the trade requiremenis of 
the period in question to a few rare tases only has the life of a 
desert road ever depended upon its upkeep. The Romans paved, 
in part at least, two or three of their most important roads; and 
certain routes, not otherwise practicable, they rendered so tem¬ 
porarily, by slaking wells in districts which were inadequaldy 
supplied with natural sources of water, to like manner the Saracens 
rendered practicable the potential lughways leading Gnom Lower 
Mesopotamia to central and north-western Arabia. As long as 
these wcUs were kept dean and in repair, and guarded from 
mutibtiott, such routes could be kept open. But when the wells 
were neglected, the highways which they had sustained gradually 
rdapsed into their former untraversihle state. 

The otic dltog to consider, then, in looking for a clue to per¬ 
manent oam-desen routes is this; what are now, and what always 
have been the natural, obvious paths whereby travellers would 
seek to cross from one side of the desert to the other. Or, to other 
words, what were die routes that the caravan leaders of any age 
considered the most direct, the safest and the best suited for supply- 
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ing the ncecis of a caravan. An answer to this question will help to 
place any ancient or medieval highways which cannot be easily 
traced from written records. Thus, for exantple, although we have 
but little detailed or specific information from Ladn texts and 
inscriptions concerning Roman trans-dcsert routes, aD of the im¬ 
portant on^ have been exactly located, from end to end. Men 
with constructive imagimeions^ knowing the genius of the Roman 
for utilizing every potential military road or avenue of productive 
trade within imperial boundaries, have known where to look for 
the remains of long-unused roads. And searching, ofrcti laborious, 
has brought to light here a fort, there a well, elsewhere paving or 
milestones. In similar fashion, a seardr for Nabataean inscriptions 
has revealed much to illumine an earlier period for which our 
accounts arc even more vague and fragmentary. In Jauf, for in¬ 
stance* which has been identified with the ancient Dumat eU 
Jandcl, or Adumu* Nabataean inscriptions have been found which 
indicate that the ancient route from Petra, through Maan and the 
oasis of ja&Fp was in use at least as early as the Phoenidan period. 

With respect to the northern routes, Pirc Poidebard (in col^ 
laboradon widi the Freuch Army Air Force) has made a series 
of aerial surveys which have cscabikhed the authenddty of the 
Palmyrene trans-dcsert highways—nombly of the track bemcen 
Palmyra and Hit, with its branch to Dura-Europos. Landmarks 
and contours picked up thus from the air have led to the discovery 
of the lost parts of certain routes* which were known to have 
existed either from Arab tradition or else from Roman remains. 
One hundred and twenty kilometres, for examplct of the Palmyra- 
Hit road was untraceabk from the ground, having been obscured 
by drifting sand and the growth of camel-thorn; this was found 
by PJre Foidebard, in March 1930* in a French army aeroplane, 
which was reconnoitring to find traces of the southernmost 
(Syrian) ou tposts of the Roman boundary or hmej. 

Similarly, even before the finding of the Palmyra-Hit road, 
Group-Captain Rees of the Royal Air Force had found traces of 
an andent road across the bva country^ when he was patroUing 
the Amman-Rutba secdon of the air mail route. He found that the 
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western section of tiie andent caravan route between Azrak and 
Baghdad was lined with the remams of Roman or prt^Roman 
scone buildings and watch-^towers* This was a track that could 
have been used by small caravans in the winter months; its 
caravans doubtless made use of the wells ofRutba. The Roman road 
which connected Palmyra with the Wadi Sirhan inccrsccted with 
this transnicsert route at Arrak* The Roman roads of die Hauran 
radiated from Bosra eski-Shem, and two of them went castw^ard, 
through Salkhad, to the lava country* They were laid straight and 
were well marked with milestones^ and though unpaved* were 
piled at the sides w^th pebbles and stones—just as were parts of the 
highway between Palmyra and Hit, 

Bearing in mmd these things* one can profitably turn to phpical 
niaps of these regions for further illuminarioiu The Syrian Desert* 
for purposes of commumcation, is divided into three main zones 
or areas: a southern 2one fthe southernmost pare of the Great 
Des€rt]t which is closely bound op with Arabia; a central one which 
is almost impassable (the Hunrod); and a northern ^one (Palmyrena 
or the Little Desert)^ liberally crijsH:rossed by routes which have 
connected the Mediterranean with Mesopotamia from rime itn- 
memoriaL 

In the south* a group of oaseSp of which Jauf is the most im¬ 
portant* form a convenient centre for the intersection of four 
principal highways* Jaufp just below the thirtieth parallel* is at the 
soudi-castcm end of a great depression called die Wadt Sirhan. 
This depression slants south-eastwards from Trans-Jordan to 
central Arabia* thus affording direct communication between the 
Mediterranean and central Arabia. The Wadi Sirhan is much too 
large to be considered as analogous to the dry-river type of wadi. 
It is ifcty wide* over two hundred miles long, and is dotted with 
oases; the eastern side of this valley bottom furnishes plentiful and 
pcrcnnid supplies of water which, though salt or brackish to the 
taste, is nevertheless acceptable to Arabs and their pack animals* 
At the north-western end of the Wadi is Kasr Aarat—once a 
Roman outpost—whence roads connect, through Amman and 
Bosra, with Palestine and southern Syria. By this route* wi thin the 
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last ninety years, the explorers W^allin, Palgtave, Guartnatu, 
Blunt, Huber, Aylmer and Butler and Musil have all found their 
way to or &oni Jauf! Another road, mtermittendy in use through 
the centuries, gives direct cotnmunicadon between this uud- 
dcsert dry and southern Palestine, or Egypt, by way of the andent 
caravan dty of Petra. A track goes east from Petra, through Maan 
and Jafar, and follows an imaginary line to the oasis ofjaufr which 
almost coincides with the thirdeth parallel of ladtudc. But except 
during the days of Petra's eommcrdal glory, trade has often been 
diverted northwards to Azrak, to follow the course of the Wadi 
Sirhan; or dse southwards to join the prindpal Arabian routes 
through trade centres such as Tayma and Ha^. From Jauf, one 
route curves north-cast to Najaf (or Meshed Alij and Kcrbcla, 
towards Baghdad; and a second priodpal route goes more directly 
eastwards to Basra, for Lower Mesopotamia, And from Sakaka, 
Kara and the other oases in the neighbourhood of Jauf, various 
routes penetrate to the hub cities of central Arabia, to the Hejaz 
(for soudiem Arabia and Africa) and to the Arabian coastal towns 
on the Persian Gulf. 

It is a quesdon as to whether there were any direct trade 
connections at all between Jauf and the Persian Gulf, or Lower 
Mesopotamia, before the Mobamtnedan era, Mr Sidney Smith, 
the great student of Assyrian and Bab)*lonian inscriptions, states 
that there is absolutely no mscripdonal evidence whatever to show 
that, in pre-Mohammedan days, any trading was done between 
Jauf and north-western Arabia on the one hand, and Lower 
Mesopotamia on the other. The only known references to these 
routes go to prove that (on die rare occasions when they were 
used by individuals and small caravans) they were thought to be 
exceptionally dangerous highways. In other words, that merchant 
caravans would never have trusted themselves to these potcndal 
routes until such dme as they were provided with adequately sup¬ 
plied and fortified watering stations. This was first accomplished 
under the Abbosld Caliphs of Baghdad, in the eighth and ninth 
centuries a.d. And from that period dates oui first documentary 
evidence to prove that Jauf and the north-western Arabian cities 
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were (Jircctly connected wth Lower Mesopotamia. Of couise, 
tlib is only negadve evidencCi and several modem authorities hold 
the opposite view; but unless positive proof is forthcoming to 
show that commerce was actually carried on by way of some 
southern Mesopotamian trade route, Mr Smith’s theory seems—at 
least to the writer—the most logical one.* 

The importance of tircse southernmost routes of the Syrian 
Desert is due to the fact that they pass between two barren tracts 
of land, neither of which is traversable for purposes of trade, Jauf 
is on the northern fringe of the Nrfud, a region of deep drifting 
sands, in dune formation; a surface which is very treacherous for 
laden camels; and in addidon, water is chronically scarce th err at 
all seasons of the year. North of Jauf is a wide strip of almost 
waterless desert, which is rocky and mountainous, and contains 
patclics of volcanic ground bestrewn with extinct craters, sotidr-> 
6cd lava flows, and great basalt boulders. The Harm or lava 
country is invariably shunned by caravan leaders because its flint- 
covered surface is peculiarly hard on the feet of camels. 

El-Hamad is an Arabic word signifying hard, barren desert; and 
both hard and barren is this central tableland, crowned hyjebel 
Aneza, which divides the lowlands of the Euphrates from the 
Hauran and the Wadi Siihan. Furthermore, the lava country of 
the Hattrati extends eastwards for more than sixty miles. So that, 
actually, there are no practicable routes which cross the desert 
between the diirric th and the ihirty-third degrees of latitude. This 
is not to say that the Hamad has never been crossed by single 
travellers and small caravans. Alois MusU dreumnavigated 
Aneza in 1909; and twenty years later Eldon Rutter travelled 
diagonally south-eastwards, between Wadi Sirhan and the heights 
ofjebe! Aiieza. Major Holt, while making his surveys for the Air 
Mail Route and the railway (in 1921 and 1922; sec p. 289). tx- 

' Ir ii, towever, belkved by lame atithoritin [e.g, PtofcHOr W, R. Taylor 
of the Univenity of Torojuo) tJut the Lalduoidj of Hira Jud to develop 

the*: trade roam (bern-nn uiuiicni Mewpotaniia and notTb-weatem Arabu) 
in the Byzantine Periodt and iheietbre iku the Sanceni—after deftatoig the 
Sattimiu ui the seventh cenrury—merely imptoved eaiavan highways whidi 
bad been tued by the Saanian Iranians and their vasaU. the Arab*. 
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plorcd the territory norths cast and west of Jcbel though he 

ii$cd Ford cars for the purpose instead of camels. Ocher sections 
of the Hamad were explored by individuals at various times ^ and 
it is known that several ftigitivts^ seeking to escape from either 
Mesopotamia or TranSrJofdan,^ have crossed within these latitudes 
—between die seven di century a.o. and the present day. During the 
periodically rainy years, when the Ha^iWis dotced with many fresh¬ 
water pools (see p. 52)^ it is always a feasible matter for a small 
caraYan to make the journey by the track which was explored by 
Group-Captain Rees* Bui diis im no bearing on commerce, or on 
the feasibility of establishing any permanent system of regular com- 
municadon. Merchant caravans have always crossed thedcserteithcr 
just to the nonh of the Great Deseti or else just to the south of it. 

The most frequendy used part of the Syrian Desert is Palinyrena. 
It is almost impossible to enumerate the routes transecting this 
Littk Desert, because its surface is so smooth and Itveb rdativdy 
speaking, that caravans can conveniently cross almost any part of it; 
and water is never far to seek. In order to avoid confusion, it would 
be better to specify 01 Jy the most important of these highways. 

Between the Euphrates and the inland cities of Syria there are 
three major groups of desert cracks: those which connect Damas- 
cusp Palmyra and Aleppo with various points on the river* 

Tlic most southerly highway (not counting the modern motor 
route) is that between Damascus and Kubaisa, called the Diiri es^ 
Sai^ or road of the courier, because it was used exclusively by those 
w^ho travelled hst and hard. It is almost a straight road from Damas¬ 
cus by way of Dumeir, Bir Mdossa and Muheiwir to Kubaisa, 
where it brandtes to the riverain towns of Hit and Ramadi. This 
road has dw^ays been impracticable for large caravans because it Kes 
too far south of Palmyrena—^too dose to the waterless area of the 
Hamad. The only perennial springs in the two hundred and eighty 
odd miles between Dumeir and Muheiwir, arc those of Melossa. 

In Palmyrena Hes the most easily traversable part of the Syrian 
Desert, from the point of view of a cara’van leader. Direct routes 
lead eastward to Hit, Ahu Kemal and Dcir ez-Zor; subsidiary 
routes formerly branched from these main ones to Salaltiya (the 
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anciHit Dura), to Mayadin (the former Meshed Rahba) and to 
Hdebiya. north of Dcir (once the cit>’ of Zenobia). The most 
famous of these, if not the most useful in niodcm days, is that con¬ 
necting Palmyra with Hit, which is some miles in length. It 
Tvas built by the Romans, who sant wells along it, with stone 
copings, spaced forty-five kilometres apart; and built pentagonal 
forts for its safcguarding, four of which ate still standing; namely, 
the fort at Muheiw-ir, Kasr Amej, Kasr Kebbaz and Kasr Amab, 
The Arabs have always called this the Darb el~KuJn, or Road of 
the UnbclicvcK, because of its Roman origin. The most important 
route tn the Middle Ages, until the coming of the Ottoman Turks, 
was that between Palmyra and Meshed Rahba. In the Mamluk 
period this track, which was used by government postal couriers, 
was known as the Duib es-Sulidu, ftoni Upper Mesopotamia there 
is a famous road which runs south from the Euphrates (crossing at 
Rakka), through Resaik, Taiyiba and Sukhna to Palmyra; and 
thence to Damascus, or more dircedy to Bosra eski-Shem. This 
was once a section of the Roman Strata Dmletima which con¬ 
nected Trebizoud with Petra and Akaba. and followed the w'cstcm 
edge of the Syrian Desert throughout its endte length. To get to 
Homs, Hama or any dty between Aleppo and Damascus, caravans 
went through Palmyra, and thence to Homs, along a broad high¬ 
way which is still weU marked by Roman milcstonts. 

f-astl^ T to reach Aleppo, caravans had a choice of ttvo rouioi 
They could foUow the river north-west to Mcskinch (the ancient 
Thapsacus), and then strike almost due west through a country 
which is more or less arable. Or else, as was usually done, they 
could snrihe diagonally across the desert triangle, from opposite 
el-Ghaim or Abu Kcmal, and pass either through or just to the 
east of the ancient oasis town of Tai)iba.* 

There is one other, even more northerly route, which was pre- 

’ This dbgom! route wai lued Jmott exclusively firom the lixteenth to die 
ninetecDth centuries, R wm known as the Little Desert Rowte. Somctimei, how¬ 
ever, canvans chose to ctoB the desert further nonh. from Meshed Rahb, 
(Mayadin) lo Taiyiba, and join die diagaiMl route dwte, [u fact, thii variadon 
wai ilmDu lue^l durmg the Middle Aget 
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fcrrcd in the pre-Rom^ period: it traversed the upper part of 
Mesepotamia, crossed the Euphrates at Zeugma or at Tell Ahmar, 
and passed to the north-west of Aleppo^ directly to Antioch^ via 
Mcniby (Hicrapolis)^ But this, strictly speaking, lies too far north 
to be mcluded amongst the Syrian Desert routes. The modem 
motor route between Damascus and Baghdad^ by way of Dtimcir, 
and then south of Jehl Teitf to Rutba Wdls and Ramadi, was 
never used before the tT^^entieth century, because of the scarcity of 
water. From the point of view of the courier, the saving of dis¬ 
tance—which is not very great—would have been nulltfied by the 
exliaustion of his dromedary. The quickest courier rouEc 60m 
Baghdad to Damascus was that from Dumdr, north of/riel Taif, 
to Bir Mclossa and Kubaisa, This track was sometimes used by 
caravans also, when rain-water pools were likely to be met with 
between Dumefr and Bir Melossa. 

The points at which the Euphrates was habitually crossed varied 
in different eras. The Assyrians used the left or eastern bank of the 
river more than they did the right bank, Tbeir principal crossing 
was at Tell Ahmar. The Seleucids^ who used the routes on both 
sides of the river indifferently, preferred to cross it at cithec 
Zeugma-Apamea or Thapsacus. In the Roman period, boch the 
left and rfic right banks of the river were used; and the two prin¬ 
cipal crossings were ar Rakka (then caUed Nicephoriutn) and at 
Cirecsiun^ where the Khabur flows into the Euphrates. i The 

* Tell Ahmar, caUed Til-Bamb in Assyrian 6 mex was bdow both Birrjik 
and Carchemish. 

Zeugina, whjeh has been olkd both Zeugmi-Apamca and Zeugnia-Se|euda» 
was eight or nine miki above Biicjik, and can probably be IdendEcd Vi'lth the 
siH of Bdin Aj a matter of lact there wte sevefal the word meani 

jaiiHioit, and was applied spcdfically 10 a riverain junction of roadi, where there 
v.*as a pontoon br^gci it wa^ for ejuinple, by the of Thipsactu that 

Alestander crossed the Euphrates. At Bali^ today^ are to be seen the retitiinr of 
bridge^icads; and^al it is &irly well establhhcd that Roinin engineers of the 
early second ceattify" a,p, stibsriruicd a stone bridge at Zcngtna-Apainea 
{Zeogma-Scleuctaj in place of the original pontoon bridgc—thu is one reajon 
for supposing Zeugma and Bali to be identical. 

Thapsacus was dose to the preienc rife of Mcskinch. 

Circcsintn probably betatne a principal ctoffling of the Euphrates in the 
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Siraccns had a prcfia'cncc for Kirkisiya, which was their name for 
the andctic Circestum. Throughout the Middle AgcSi caravans 
destined for either Mosul or Baghdad customarily crossed the 
Euphrates at Kirkistya. After the sixteenth century, caravans cn 
route for Baghdad crossed fiirthcr south: at Anna {where once 
there was a bridge connecting the island with both shores of the 
river); at Jubba (where there was a camel ford); or else at Hit 
(where there was the usual pontoon bridge). And later still, in the 
nineteenth century, Felluja came to be used in preference to all 
of the more northerly crossings, except when the Euphrates 
happened to be in dood. 


The paths most trodden by caravans were those along which 
wells or springs were known to exist—such as could be counted 
upon nor to evaporate during the summer months. Of course, 
there arc many wadis in this part of die desert, where water is 
near enough to the surface to be reached by digging, even in the 
dry season; but it would take a long time to dig up enough water 
to supply a caravan of mo or three thousand camels! There were 
two other, not always minor considerations, which gave pause to 
caravan leaders. One was the payment of tolls; and was best dealt 
with by passing just outside die custom-barriers of any and every 
town. The other, a less calculable difficulty, was the semi-chronic 
menace of the Beduin. This danger will be examined at greater 
length hcretnaitcr; it js enough to say here that, although nomad 
raiders were often a just cause of grave concem. they were never 
so much to be feared by caravans as die settled Arabs who lived 
Jong tlw banks of the Euphrates. Inddentaily, river banks were 
shunned by caravan leaders for another reason, AU lowland por¬ 
tions of the desert-particularly between November and Jun^ 
were apt to be soft and muddy (either fiom rain or on account of 


^ of Ae djird Afer Diod«iM Ac ftondcr of 

Romm ERipire dong die Khabw Rjvcr. fomfied CifmiHtn „ * l 
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the wnual flooding of the £i:tphratcs)^ and this made very difficult 
going underfoot for laden camels. The beasts of burden had always 
to be considered on this score* because the singlc-hunipcd camels 
used in Syria and Irak are anything but sure-footed when Era veiling 
over slippery ground; and even a slight skid is likdy to displace 
their carefully balanced loads. For this same reason^ level ground, 
when dry, was alwaj^ chosen tn preference to even slightly hiUy 
country^ Alois Musih in his note on Resafa^ g^ves this reason for its 
importance in the Assyrian and Byzandne periods; in his opinion it 
was necessary ;o divert the lucrchan t caravans along a route which 
passes by the site of die sixth-century town, because the desert sur¬ 
face in its vicinity offers the surest footing for hcavQy laden camds. 

There are two more desert roads, age-Did, which must be con¬ 
sidered before turning to the story of desert-home trade. These 
twOj although not trans-desert highways, have greatly affected the 
commercial activities on all routes which transect both the northern 
and the southern areas. One on the west* the other on the cast, they 
skin the fringes of the Syrian Desert from its northernmost hmib 
CO the sDuthem desert zone which loses itself in central Arabia. 

The westerly, North-South Route has been die great Aiabo- 
SjTian highway for longer than documents have existed to prove 
the face* Even before the Nabataeans made Petraea the ecu ere of 
tlicir caravan empire, caravan traffic was heavy along the one 
artery of trade which connected Yemen and all of central and 
southern Arabia with Palestine and Syria^ In andenc days it was 
the sole western oudet for the spice trade: and after the death of 
Mohammed ir was along this road that the Modem armies passed 
into Syria, Later, under the Omayyad Caliphs* It became the post 
route between Damascus and Medina; and after the great Hijy 
caravans began their annual journeys to Mecca, this was their one 
and obvio us line of march. So that die Dtfrt tl-HaJ )—as one branch 
of it came to be knowm in the Middle Ages—was in constant use 
imril the building of the Mejaz railway in the twentieth century. 
(See Chapter VIh pp* 223-225,) This North-South Route, when 
Romanized in the Palmyrene period, was the souchcTn portion 
of the Strata Dioclftiana^ Beyond Damascus, a desert route sdll 
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condniics north-ca$tW!ird to Palmyra, Sukhna and Rcsafa. which 
crosses the Euphrates to Rakka; while a more north-westerly fork 
leads directly to Homs, Hama and Aleppo. 

On its eastern side, the Syrian Desert is skirted by two highways 
which join each other near Meshed Alt The northern one, known 
in the eighteenth century as the Great Desert Route, starts at 
Aleppo, cuts diagonally across Palmyrena, or the Lhife Deseri, ap¬ 
proaches the Euphrates near cl-Ghaim, and thereafter follows the 
river south-east to Basra 'toughiy paralleling its course at a dis¬ 
tance of from 6ftccn to twenty-five miles. (See footnote, p. lyi, 
and Chapter VI, Part 2, pp. 153-305.) 

South-west ofMcshed Ali-ar a reservoir caUed Umm d-Kumn 
^the eastern Klgrim Route, called die Darh ZuhayAa (or the 
"Dart cs^Sitt Zubayda”). crosses the Great Desert Route on its 
way &om Baghdad to the Hejaz. Thence it strikes diagonally 
southwards to centra] Arabia, reaching Mecca eventually by the 
way of Hayil, and returning from Medina By a more direct road. 
This, though a famous highway, is not one of the more ancient 
ones. Its use dates from about a.d. Soo, when Sitt Zubayda-thc 
favourite wife of Hanm a caravan track, linking 

Baghdad and Najaf with the Holy Cities of the Hejaz. to be prt^ 
vided throughout its length with fortified watering stations and 
reservoirs. Before her time the route was impracticable for Urge 
caravans; but it was probably used by individual travdlcis who 
were bard pressed for time. It is not possible to date the origin of 
the Great Desert Route, because there is no knowing just how 
early Ac two river routes, the Tigris and Euphrates, were dupU- 
cared by a paralld land route to Ac west of Ac latter. But sections 
of It were probably used as soon as Ac merchants of Syria be™ 

to wiA Aosc of Mesopotamia. And it was known in its 
entirety in the early sixteenth cenmry. 
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of their eommerda] acdvidcs* But on the other hand, as the com- 
tnodides which were brought to Syria &om south-western Arabia 
were largely similar to those which found their way to Babylon 
from the Persian Gulf (since spices and the products of India and 
China were transported along both the eastern and the western 
coasts of Arabia), the great North-South Route between Syria and 
the Hejaz rarely, if ever, Souiisbcd at the same time that the rrans- 
desert routes happened to be prosperingp and vice i^ersa. When 
Syria was suppiied with the exodc commodities of the Orient by 
way of the Hejaz, there was a less lively intcrcbangc of goods 
across the desert between Syria and Mesopotamia; and when 
Palmyra W2S flourishing* because of trading with the ddes m die 
Euphrates valley* the ivcsieni highway to the Red Sea was gener¬ 
ally in a state of decline—although there was always some craffie 
along it on account of the AfHcan trade. Possibly* the primary 
reason for these commerdal fluctuations was poUdcaJ, due to the 
(act that the dty states of Petra and of Palmyra were rarely pros¬ 
perous at the same dme: when one throve, the other sufleted a 
period of decay; and the prosperity of both ddcs, and of the routes 
which they dominated, was interdcpcndcnti This generaiizadon 
holds good alike for Andent, Roman and Christian dmes. The 
alternating periods can be traced until the seventh or eighth 
cencuries A-o,* but after that the balance ’was readjusted* owing to 
the comprehensive domination of the Mohammcdaris^ During the 
Saracen period, both the North-South and the East-West routes 
were in constant use, and trade flourished. And after the Ottoman 
Turks had annexed all former Saracen lands to their empire* then 
both sets of routes were in use, but neither one of them flourished. 

2 

TKl HISTOKJCAL BACtOKOUNU OP CARAVAN TRAVEt HETWMK 
SYRIA ANO MESOPOTAMIA 

In a brief survey of Syrian Desert trade there is no space to in¬ 
clude an account of the origins and expansion of commerce in the 
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ancient world, stiU less an exhaustive analysis of the vicissitudes of 
trade throughout the centuries, But a sketch of the peaks of com¬ 
mercial prosperity, and their corresponding deeps of decline, is 
essential in order to enable one to reconstruct a mental picture of 
when and how rhese desert routes were used. The accompanying 
diagram, for example, will serve to facus the commercial periods 
in their relation to each other, and the periods of maximum and 
mioiuium usage of the Syrian Desert as a whole. Then a &w 
words describing the broad outlines of the story of commercial 
conditions as 3 whole, and the dificring characteristia of the 
various periods, may give a background for the followrbg chapters 
which describe in considerable detail several phases of the lives of 
caravan travellers. When certain of the desert routes were used by 
the great merchant caravans, and what sort of goods diey trans¬ 
ported; how the various routes became popular for the use 
of travellers between the Occident and the Orient, and what 
their journeys were like; in what way dw desert was used by 
dispatch and mail couriers, to bridge the gap between Meso¬ 
potamia and Syria, and to link India with the West; also, and 
lastly, to give some idea of the modem use of these same routes 
and the changed conditions of desert travel in the twenticdi 
century. 

It is far from easy to outUne, briedy, a period of more than three 
thousand years, which extends, roughly, 6 ^ain rooo b.c. to a.d. 
2000. Perhap the easiest way is to make artificial divisions corre¬ 
sponding to die successive civiliaations which have dominated 
the Near and Middle East: and then to indicate for each division 
of time, their comparative conditions of commercial prosperity, 
with respect, chieSy, to the status of internal and trans-desert 
trade. As we have but fragmentary statistics (none at all, in the 
modem meaning of the word), before the twentieth century, for 
the varying volumes of desert trade, this diagram can only repre¬ 
sent relative fluctuations in the use of the northern Syrian Desert 
routes. The highest and lowest curves of the graph correspond, 
respectively, to the periods of maximum and minimum usage of 
the trans-desert routes. Their usage, that is. as compared with 
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chose of all other overland trade routes which have coonected the 
Occident with the Orient. 

Turning to the diagram, then, otic finds that the first and one 
of the moderately high curves of the graph begins in iioo B.c. 
This was the period of Phoenician and Assyrian ascendancy, and 
lasted untii the Iranian Empire—(ovinded by Cyrus—brought 
Ac Babylonians and Ae dries of Phoenida under Iranian rule, 
in 538 B.C. But during die Iranian period, and later—after the 
conquests of Alexander^—under Ae ScleuciA, the Syrian Desert 
routes were little used. Not until after Ac second century a.c. 
Ad Aese northern desert highways come back into use; because 
—so long as Petra was supreme in Ae souA. and so long as tlic 
norAcm roaA through Anatolia were practicabIc-Aey had no 
Aance to develop. WiA Petra’s decline, however, and when 
Anatolia became 3 battlefield for Ac Romans and Ae ParAians, 
Ac Palmyrene routes grew more and more prosperous. Between 
Ae end of Ae first and Ae end of Ae Aird centuries A.n., they 
enjoyed almost Acir greatest period of prosperity. But after the 
destnicdon of Palmyra, m 371, Ae routes which Ais great 
caravan citj* had protected declined, and Ad not have anoAcr 
prosperous era unA Justinian took an mterest in Aem in Ae 
sixth century,* In Ae early seventh century, Byzantine wars 
agamst Iran as well as against Ac newly Mohammedanized 
Arabs rendered Ae desert routes temporarily unsafe for purposes 
of trade. The cighA century ushered in wiA it a period of con¬ 
siderable commeraal prosperity, and for five centuries Aercafter 
-throughout Ac Saracen epoch-^ of Ac Syrian Desert routes 
were m constant use. A partial exception must be made during 
Ac troublous tunes of Ae cIcvcnA century, and after when 
&ljuk TuiLs and ChAdan Crusaders imperilled Ae sectlrity of 
Saracen commerce. In Ac AincenA century one of Ae low^water 

into Sym. in a heUow sock or one. ti i, believed diar monb. possibly rii 
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marks of intemal trade was reachdi: when the Tatars sacked 
Baghdad in 1258. For a cetiniry thcreafier, wJiai was left of 
Saraccti trade found its outlet through Egyptj and the newly 
achieved rapprachetmu between the four Tatar Khanates and the 
Christian West fostered the use of the Anatolian and Black Sea 
trade routes. Early in the fourteenth centttry there was the dawn¬ 
ing of a new prosperity in the Saracen lands of Mesopotamia, and 
especially of Syria—due to the padficating infl uence of the Tatars, 
once they were organized and had, so to speak, become com¬ 
mercially minded. This of course entailed the using of the desert 
routes anew; so soon as internal connecting Imits were again 
needed. Under the rule of the Mauiluk Sultans of Cairo, after 
the Cypriotc-Egypdan peace of 1 j;t>, there was a brilliant though 
short-hved revival of Syrian prosperity, and of its newly 
blossomed trans-desert trade with Mesopotamia. But once again, 
after the conquest of Constantinople by the Ottoman Turb 
under Mohammed TI in 1453, a period of decline set in. This 
decline was intensihed by the fact that western Christendom 
abandoned the overland routes and set about finding a svay to 
the Far East by sea. The revival of the sixteenth century was due 
to the Ottoman Sultans, who found that they could not prosper 
without ttading with the West. The Turb were nor anxious to 
lure back Europeans to the use of the land routes, but they were 
willing to become the middic-nian between Orient and Occident, 
and to turn the western fiinges of their empire into a clearing¬ 
house for those products of the East which were destined for the 
West. It must be remembered that, throughout the Ottoman 
period, the Turb themselves naturally developed the Anatolian 
routes at the expense of all the others that crossed their dominions. 
Europeans, on their side, had not found the long sea route as 
practicable as they had hoped it might prove; and England had 
failed to find a convenient north-west passage to Cathay. So 
Christian and Turk compromised, and came to mutually ad¬ 
vantageous terms. The fall-off in the use of desert highways {as 
indicated on the chart) in the later seventeenth century was 
Caused by internal disorders coupled with an economic decline of 
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the Ottoman Empire. The kit ywj: of the seventeenth century m 
which the desert routes were used hy Europeans is 1^73; and 1745 
is the first year of the eighteenth century in which Europeans 
resumed their me of them. During the second half of die eight¬ 
eenth and the early part of the nineteenth centuries, the desert 
routes were much used, alike by natives and by fordgners; at 
first, and almost exclusively^ by English servants of the East 
India Company. Even trans--desert commerce experienced a 
considerable revival undl the Suc^ Canal was opened for naviga¬ 
tion in 1869. The “modem'' period, so far as desert trade is 
concerned, dates fiom 1921. Until die Great War, camel transport 
was the only mcdinni for carrying on desert commerce. But after 
aeroplanes and motor cars were used—for the first dme com¬ 
mercially in igzi —methods of tramportadon were revoludon- 
ized^ and trans-desert trade received an undreamed-of sdmulus. 
One is accordingly tempted to be exceedingly opdmisdc about 
the future of the craitsp-desert routes* 

But this too brief outline needs considerable expansion, in order 
to be intelligible. 

Everyone know-s chat Mesopotamia on the one handp and Egypt 
on the other, were the cradles of our modem civilization; and that 
intercourse between them arose in that dim period called die dawn 
of history^ and became close and constant after T500 B.c. But per¬ 
haps it is less well known that the methods of caravan trading were 
scandardized, and complex convendons for commercial exchanges 
were regularized, hy 3000 b.C 4 tliat there were at diat dme written 
contracts and business agrecmcEics, in the Sumerian language; and 
chat the substitution of a metal unit of exchange for barter (the 
predecessor of the coined currency which made its first appearance 
in the sev^ch century b,c.) occurred sometime before that dawn 
of history was illumined by the sunrise of consecutively recorded 
epochs. And in this early dawn, the main tides of trade Sowed 
between East and West in lints which curved north and south 
around, and not across, the desert sections of Sj-ria and north 
Arabia. As has been well said, this dsert sea at first divided the 
Mcdircrtanean from Mesopotamia, before it united them by 
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making of itself a highway for the ships of the desert—otherwise 
called camels. 

About i9cx> the Code of Hammurabi (more elaborate dian 
a similar code of the third niiUcnniujii) gave merchants the specific 
sanction of laws to enforce their customs. And for about a thou¬ 
sand years before the conquests of Alexander die Great, Pales tin e^ 
Syria and Mesopotamia were successively united within die 
boundaries of various empires; the Egyptian, under the ever- 
famous Pharaohs of the Eightecndi Dynasty; the Assyrian; die 
Neo-Babylonian, which was a revival of die earlier Sumero- 
Babylonian Empire; and, Lastly, die Iranian Empire. The first 
consciousness of unity and a potential solidarity of all the then 
civilized world arose in the Egyptian period, but was too short¬ 
lived to establish that solidarity. The Assyrians, about a thousand 
years B.c., and their successors the Babylonians, made aedve efforts 
to maintain coKjperation between East and West. And, con¬ 
temporaneously with the height of Assyrian prosperity, the 
Phoenicians began—under King Hiram of Tyre—their extra¬ 
ordinary commercial development on the Mediterranean coasi* 
and beyond. Then it was that there developed direct, if some¬ 
what spasmodic, contact between. Mesopotamia and the 
cities of Syria and Palestine: across the desert, from Tadmor 
eastward to the middle Euphrates—very likely to Circesium 
—and dowTi cither one or both sides of the river to Lower 
Babylonia. 

This first direct route is inferred from die faa that the name of 
Tadmor (the Palmyra of later days) appears for the first time in 
Assyrian inscriptions of the time ofTiglath PiJeser I, 1115-1100 
EX* It would be difficult to imagine Tadmor as w^orthy of mention 
unless the transHjesert caravan trade, on which this caravan dry 
must always have depended, were already established. And this in 
turtii must have been neghgihle imdl camels were imported into 
northern Syria for use in the desert regions. Now the early 
Assyrians, who did not use camclsi always moved around the 
Enphrates, and did not venture into the desert ac all; and asses^ 
which were always used in the Cappadocian trade of the second 
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nuUcimium s,c„ could only be used oti desert tracks during 
excepdciially rainy winters — and then only upon a few of them. 
So &oin these facts, and the negative indication of inscriptions, it 
is inferred that camels were not known in Syria and the desert 
before approximately looo B.c. Then it was the Bactiian, two¬ 
humped camel which was first used on the desert. But the singte- 
humped Arabian camels, which have been used throughout the 
historical periods of trans-desert trade, were not imported into 
Syria before the ninth century, or possibly nor before the begin¬ 
ning of the cightli century a.c. 

During the Phoenician period there was also, possibly, even 
more direct contact across the desert, between Damascus and the 
Euphrates: provided that the views of such as Professor Hunting- 
ton are correa about the change of climate which may have 
occurred in the desert sections of Syria, if this theory is true, and 
the periodically arable fringes of the northern desert—the fertile 
crescent as it was called—was formerly far south of where it is 
now, then water would have been more plentiful along the more 
southern routes; and this southernmost track w'hich skins the 
Hamatl would, accordingly. Lave been practicable for the use of 
merchant caravans. But it never has proved practicable for snrh 
slow-moving traffic within the recorded memory of rrum 
Actually, Alois Musil and several other informed students of 
Syria’s climatic fluctuations seem to have demolished this theory. 
It has been established that periodically, every four, five or seven 
years, there is an unusually ample, evenly distributed rainfall over 
the Syrian Desert. And that during those years, especially throu^- 
out the winter months, it is entirely feasible for small caravans to 
cross sections of the desert which cannot be crossed in normal 
years; or for nomads and their flocks to make use of oases in which 
there is, ordinarily, very litde water to be found. Also, wherever 
aqueducts have been constructed—such as those to be found near 
Palmyra, or between Taiyiba, Ain cl-Kom and Katr el-Hair—sa 
appearance of long-established or habitual fertility may be given 
to the surrounding desert country. But these phenomena do not 
constitute any actual "change” of cHmate. Given normal years. 
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without any artificial conditioas, the desert soon cecUims io 

own*' 

The dcvelopnaent of a new outlet, between the middle Euph¬ 
rates and Syria, coincided very fittingly with the effort made by 
Assyrian kings of the ninth century to dominate the southern 
routes of Arabia's trade, through the pivotal cities of Tayma in 
north-western Arabia, and Gerrha on the Arabian side of the 
Persian Gulf* 

The first traceable system of roads was built during the kanian 
period; but that the Assyrians before them had built a good many 
must be deduced fiom the fact that itineraries were drawn up for 
their merchants as -well as for thdr soldiers: and an idnerary of 
routes presupposes the existence of roads. These roads, obviously, 
were not btult in desert country and accordingly have no direct 
bearing upon desert trade. Nevertheless the perpetual interchange 
of commodities between various parts of these empires was 
fostered'—^boih by increasingly fivourablc trade condidons, and 
by rulers who were interested in the economic development of 

* Thf principal argiumma idwicvd to prove A gentiw diangic of clifiune 
in die Syzkn Dnert arc ai IbUowii (d) Numejotu auiboric^ have agreed on 
the formerp rcladvcly greater fertility of Palmyfdu^ (fr) Mr H, Se.J, B, Pbilby 
and Major A. L, Hole agree th-ac there cmisf have been more minfill m the 
GrfeJ lks£ft, dt least in the Roman period^ th^ dierc Is, on the average, today^ 
For one thing, the line of culdvatton rn Tnns-Jordan extended fiirther cast 
than it now does- For another^ the nmucrous huntirig-hoxer of die Omayyad 
Caliphs prove that game was abrnidanc in the seventh and eighth cennuies AJ>.t 
where now no ainiiuls are to be foittid. Laitly, at d-jisilr m the near adghboux- 
hood of JtM Ams'ii [fj?. in the centtal are the rejmim ofhabicadotis, 

huilding-itoncs, weighing mote than two fonsp have obviously be^ carried 
for wme durances, and two waier-holes have been cnl through l6o feet of 
limestone, (r) Mr Phiiby, wrinng of Arabia, statea that there is a "certainty 
beyond challenge that when rhe ioeK:ap of the last Gbcia] period covered a 
large part of the northern hemuphere, at least three great riven flowed from 
west to Mjt actoii the whole width of the pcnimtila*' (H. St. B. Pbilbyp 
p_ 5cv). 

The discovery by Mr Bermm Thomas of the evideilecs of a drfed-op late 
in Arabia tends to stibstannate this statemene And these theoiia and piOO& 
of climatic change in Arabia have convniced variouj itudcnCi of die Syrian 
Desert dui analogous changes have aho taken place there. 
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their empires. During the period of Iran's supremacy a veritable 
network of roads and highways came into being; and bridges were 
built in Mesopotamia and Anatolia, as w'cU as in ban, which have 
lasted to this day. Comtnodides began to flow regularly between 
East and West; fresh demands were stimulated by the presence of 
supplies; and trade increased with the proverbial accumulation of 
a snow-ball set rolling. An added impetus was given to com¬ 
mercial exchanges by the dicukdon of a stable Iranian currency. 
The Syrian cities responded to the lifogiving movements of trade 
by growing in size and in importance: particularly Aleppo, Hama, 
Homs and Damascus; the Phoenician coastal cities of Aradus, 
Byblus, Sidon and Tyre developed with amazing rapidity; and 
Petra began to attract a considerable amount of attention, even of 
misgiving, because of the fearless independence of its Nabataean 
kings. 

But as yet, all this revivalism had only an indirect bearing upon 
the desert routes; it paved the way for their inevitable resurrec¬ 
tion. 

The meteoric conquests of Alexander of Maccdon left the Near 
East a temporarily Hellcnizcd unit. And when he died, in 323 
B.c., what-for a short time—had been the empbc of Alexander 
the Great, was divided up into two immense territories. The 
Ptolemies who ruled Egypt also, at first, had suzerainty over 
southern Palestine and Trans^-Jordan; the Selcudds ruled Syria, 
Anatolia and—also for about a century and a half—the Middle 
East; cast mto Asia, as &r as the borders of India. This rapid 
Hellcnization of tbe Near and Middle East served to tighten the 
bonds of trade, and led to an improvement in such commerical 
facibties as were at the disposal of the new rulers. They were able 
to utilize roads already made, and institutions already ciaborated. 
The rivalry which eventually resulted between the Seleucids and 
the Ptolemies injected &esh economic life into die lands of cadi, 
and spurred them to even greater efforts in behalf of commerce! 
Many new ports and trading centres were founded, partiaUarly 
in Syria and in Mesopotamia. Articles of Syrian manufaetutc 
found their way as far cast as Bactria, north of the Indus; and the 
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influence of Syrian conmidrcc can be traced in Chinese art of the 
Han period. 

All this while. Syrian trade found its most convenient channel 
eastward hy the roads from Antioch to northern Mesopotamia, 
which crossed the Euphrates at Zeugnia-Apamea and TcU Ahmar. 
It may be remembered that the Royal Iranian Highway extended 
from Ephesus and Sardis to Nineveh, and thence down the eastern 
side of the Tigris to the Iranian capital of Susa, And the Selcudds 
continued to favour die northetn routes because they were that 
much further away from any possible intcrfrtence by the Ptolemies. 
As for Lower Mesopotamia, its prestige was merely enhanced by 
the m ultipllcadon of trade-centres iherc. Two natural, and ther^ 
fore perennial centres for trading exist in the land between the 
rivers: in their lowest reaches, where they empty into the Persian 
Gulf; and in the narrow strip of land where the two rivers ap¬ 
proach each other most closely. In the first instance, Charax once 
stood where Mohammera does today; and the andent mart of 
Forat was near the medieval and modem sites of Basra. Similarly, 
further north, a variety of sites—all of them close together—have 
been successively prominent in the history of commerce. Vol^ 
gesia and Babylon by the Euphrates; Selcuda, Ctesiphon and 
Baghdad, on the Tigris. 

All of these Mesopotamian dries could be reached by way of 
Nineveh (Mosul). But of course, as soon as Palmyrene merchants 
began to trade across the desert, they used one of two routes. If 
their caravans were bound for Vologcsia and Babylon, or else 
for Forat, diey journeyed south-east, through the Creat Desert, 
without crossing the Euphrates at any point. Whereas, if they 
were CJi route for Seleucia, Ctesiphon or Charax, they probably 
crossed the river at Dura-Europos or else at Circesium, and dicn 
cut diagonally across the Mesopotamian plain to the Tigris. 
From these cities there was direct access to the Gulf. IncidctitaUy, 
it is likely that the Syrian or Pabnycenc merchants transferred 
their goods at one of the northern towns, and left the merchants 
of either Forat or Charax to do their own oanspoiting to the 
Persian Gulf, 
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As has been said previously, there is no inscriptional evidence 
to show that Jauf was linked to Mesopotamia by any ancient 
trade routes. This means that ilicrc was not any direct connection 
between ancient Babylonia and Egypt. It seems almost certain 
that the highways from, for example, Assyria to the west, passed 
through northern Syria; and that even the early Assyrian traces 
found in Jauf {then called Adumu) were derived through 
Damascus and the Wadi Sirhan. It is possible, but not probable, 
that under the Seleucids, for the first time, the direct route may 
have been used between Lower Mesopotamia and the independent 
caravan state of Petra. But this is not likely.* It is to be inferred 
that the direct route, via Maan and Jafar to Jauf, went no forther 
east than this oasis dty, that Jauf (and its surrounding oases) was 
the terminus of the Petraean caravans, and that Palmyra (then 
called Tadmor) was the middb-man for the trade between 
Petra and the cities of the Tigris and the Euphrates, But this 
brinp us to the growth of the Caravan Cities, which were so 
significant in the development of desert trade. 

Undoubtedly the key to the dcvclopmctit of trans-desert 
trade was held by the Caravan Cldcs, and it is to their rise and 
growth that we must look to find an explanation of the expansion 
of commerce by direa desert routes. These cities, with their 
magnificent public buildings and paved streets, derived vitality 
and nounshment entirely from caravan trade; so they naturally 
fostered, in tbdr turn, the trade upon which their existence 
depended. Two of them, Petra and PaimjTa. became in turn 
caravan empires: because they were the middle-men for aU com- 
nicrdal exchanges between Mesopotamia and the Mediterranean, 
and were able to control all the important caravan routes north 
of Ncjd. It seems almost superfluous to attempt any kind of de¬ 
scription of these cities, now that Professor Rostovtaeff has made 
his researches available to all. Nevertheless, a few words must be 
said in order to indicate dirir fuU significance in this particiilar 
connection. 

Petra, which was of consequence first in the Iranian period, 

* See Chapter D, § i, pp. footnote. 
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grew into a powerful state ’when the rival Sclciiciel and Ptolemaic 
empires were beginning to be weakened by civil wars and mutual 
jealousies. She succeeded in keeping her independence, alrhrmjrh 
both rival powers sought to bring the caravan city within their 
respective orbits. By the middle or end of the second century 
B.C., Petra had attained her greatest development, and was reaping 
in full the cottimcrda] reward of being tniddle-man between 
southern Arabia attd die Persian Gulf, on the one hand, and £gypt 
and Phoenicia on the other. Southern Arabia tapped the resources 
of Africa, as the Persian Gulf did those of India; and the varied 
products of all those remote lands had to pass through Petra's 
territories. Sometimes Gaaa, the Ptolemaic city, succeeded in 
diverting and side-tracldng the caravans to and from Egypt; and 
Ptolemy II, in the third century B.c., had attempted to divert all 
the Arabian trade directly to Egypt, and thus to cut oB'both Petra 
and Damascus; but for the most part Petra controlled all die trade 
between Phoenicia and the south and cast. And as her power 
waxed stronger, Petra also absorbed the routes leading into Syria, 
as £ir north as Damascus. When Pompey added northern Syria to 
the Roman provinces (in 66 b.c.), Petra had access to all the markets 
of the Roman world; and even before this, her kings had been 
taking an interest in the Palmyrene desert routes across to the 
middle Euphrates. The disintegration of die Seleudd Empire, 
which had entailed anarchy and commercial instabilJry in Anatolia; 
the growing power of Parthia in die East, and of Rome in die 
West: all these unsettled conditions had threatened the safety of 
tile northern Mesopoumian highways; so that the great caravans 
which travelled to and fro between Mesopotamia and the Meditcr^ 
ranean sought safer and more southerly routes. For this reason, 
very likely, Tadmor began its growth anew, as a caravan dty; and 
Tadmor, which came to be known as Palmyra, grew into a power¬ 
ful centre of trade under the protection of the Nabataean kings of 
Petra, Between the second century b.c, and the rule of the 
Emperor Trajan, Petra was unquestionably the dominant eco¬ 
nomic power on the Mcditartancan side of the Syrian Desert, Her 
kings had acquired the ports of Akaba and Leucc Come on the 
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Red Sea; and they levied such tastes upon caravans in transit 
through cherr territories as they saw fitJ Her merchants traveUed 
far and wide: in the Near East, and west as £k as Putcoli in Italy* 
But in A.p. 105 Petra yielded her territories to Rome, and Arabia 
Petraca—^&oin the Dead Sea to the Red Sea-—^became the centre 
of the new Roman province of Arabia. 

Early in the ChrisEian era, Bosra eski-Shem gradually super¬ 
seded Petra and became her commercial successor. And a decade 
after the latter had finahy become the vassal of the great western 
power, Roman emperors undertook to develop northern Syria 
and the routes therefrom, at die expense of Petraea. It was natural 
that Trans-Jordan, half-way between the northern and southern 
trade routes, should become the commercial ccntie of gravity 
when Syrian highways began to displace those further sou^. The 
dries which had come bto being, originally, because of Petra s 
northward-reaching policy, automatically grew stronger as the 
virility of their great neighbour to the south was gradually sapped. 
The cities of Amman, Jerash and Bosra were the most important 
of a number of those which flourished on the central and western 


> AcImu, Luct called AJcalw, wai always the gnat pon of die Nabataeans of 
Pe&a, from the foimh cainiry ».c. Leuee Cbme, on the other band, dates 
(mcBc probably) from ttir fiest century s.t:., and wai built either oij or very 
near the «ie of a third-cencury Ptofenwic city ailed Ampelone. Leuee Come, 
at the mouth of the Wadi Hamdh. midway between the GulTof Akaha and 
Yenbo, was in a stneegic pondnn near die initTxctioii of the two gnat Arabian 
trade iDUDcs; the traiu-Anbian (easi-west] route fitiin Gerrha on the Fenian 
Gulf to the Red Sea, and (he Arabo-Syiian highway from Yemen to Datnaicu) 
Wadi HamJh. which leads nocdiward from Medina (the ancient [athrib] 
eventually curves w^ard to die Red Sea coast, » that any town built 11 
Its mouth would be tn direct communiation with Medina. Before lOo 1 c 
the Ptolcmiei, who w«e becoming weaJt politkaliy, had given up any iia 
efcithcr conquering or hobiing the Pettaean kingdom of the Nabataeam and 
they had tinned iheir attention m Somaliland and were makinE an eJfo^ to 
aejmm a mote di«et tnde for Egypt with India. The Nabataean* accordmclv 
ad««^ th^ te^nes Mudmatd into Anbia, After occupying Tavma, i£v 
puihed aoodi and west to the Red Sea eoait; and then it was that they dihcr 
bud. an™ dry at mouth of the Wadi Hamdb, or eheapmted Ampelone 
and nsehmtnied tt teu« Come. Cf rAe>mef cf Egyptian yoL 
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edge of the Syrian Desert Bosra, which became the capital of the 
Roman province of Arabia^ was in a key position: in the centre 
of intersecting roads which led &om Syria to Trans-Jordan, and 
from their joint desert frontiers westward to the coast of Palestine. 
Once the over-lordship of Rome was firmly established in these 
lands, all the Trans-Jordanian routes became safe for travel, and 
caravans traversing them could rely upon eflioent protection. But 
Bosra's leadership soon yielded to that of Palmyta, which was the 
more logical centre for the northern trade. So that, by tlie middle 
of the second century A.D-, Palmyra in her turn had become the 
greatest of the caravan cities, and eclipsed all her southern rivals. 
The day of Palmyra's supremacy dawned when Rome and 
Parthia came to a mutually advants^ous understanding, on the 
eve of the first century a.d. (an understanding which was only 
interrupted fbt the very brief period of Trajan’s wars against 
Parthia). Their agreemenr, which may even have been a written 
one, stipuUccd chat the routes of northern Mesopotamia, which 
had become increasingly difficult to safeguard, were to be suffered 
to die a natural death; and that Palmyra, whose neutrality was 
guaranteed, and later reaffirnicd under Hadrian, was to have 
encouragement from both these powers. So that it was not tong 
before the city state monopolized all the caravan trade between 
the Roman and the Parthian sides of the Syrian Desert; and the 
route which existed between this city and the Parthian fortress 
town of Dura (on the Euphrates) was made safe and easy for 
desert traffic. Eventually, as the wealth and power of Palmyra was 
augmented to almost jncrcdihle proportions, she became less and 
less dependent upon the protecrion of Rome. A growing feeling 
of independence, bom of a consciousness of her importance in the 
imperial economy of the Roman Empire, rendered this expanding 
state increasingly intolerant of cither supervision or interference in 
domestic matters. And as such affairs were mexnicably bound up 
with all her tians-desert trade, and depended upon die organization 
and regulation of her caravan traffic. Palmyra gradually achieved 
independence in all but name. Her decline and frU did not come 
until she aliempccd to take advantage of Rome’s weakness in the 
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third century a.d., and to establish her autonomy in name as well 
as in iact. She thrust her defiance upon the attennon of a Roman 
emperor: which emperor, unfortunately for lier, happened to he 
Aurclian. The Palmyrene queen, Zenobia, like a certain cardinal 
in Tudor England, rcfiisod to fling away ambition until it was too 
late to save herself. She was defeated in battle and eventually 
captured. Her caravan empire, having invited destruction at the 
hands of Rome, was dismembered; and the walls and aqueducts of 
Palmyra were levelled to the ground by Roman legionaries. A 
later, resurrected Palmyra never succeeded in reviving more than 
a pale reflection of her former grandeur. But, not to cover too fast 
the ground between the Roman and Byzantine periods, one should 
pause foe a moment to discover the nature of this grandeur when 
the caravan state was young and vigorous. 

To write of Palmyra with appropriate brevity taxes one’s 
powers of self-restraint. There is something so intrinsically fas¬ 
cinating about this oasis city of palms, which spreads her antique 
splendour at the gateway of desert hills, that it seems unapprecia¬ 
tive of the true essence of romance to neglect any details, however 
trifling. But one must avoid, when possible, trespassing on the 
special province of the archaeologist. The modem town, separate 
from its neatest important neighbour by more than a hundred 
miles of desert, has an interest all its own: it is one of the head¬ 
quarters of the French Camel Corps and an outpost of the French 
Army Air Force. One is also reminded of die me^cval importance 
of Palmyra by the citadel, which looks down upon the ancient 
city from the top of one of the hills behind it. But one is struck 
most of all by the lavish display of its ancient ruins. What a dty 
this must have been in the early days of its glory! It is possible, 
from what still remains, to reconstruct in imagination the 
Palmyra of the first arid second centuries A.t>., and to conjure up 
a mental picture of this most typical of caravan cities; of the 
cultured life Tvhich obtained where widely travelled merchants, 
the financiers of caravans, set the standard of living; and where 
the political life was dominated by four powerful clans. The great 
caravan toad which crossed the dty Gom cast to west can sdll 
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be followed: JjO of the original 375 columns stand to this day, 
their bases buried by the drifting sands; and so do many temples, 
and the tetrapyhn which marks the spot in the main street where 
the ancient caravanserai stood. Their workmanship and the sculp¬ 
tures are less fine than those of Jerash, hut (hey are more exten¬ 
sive. Tombs and votive inscriptions^ the foundations of paladal 
residences and ficscocd walls, the statues and altars of Palmyra s 
gods, all testi^ to a composite civilizarion which was a complex 
metatige of the civilizations and pagan religions of S^iia, Anatolia, 
Iran or Parthia, and Babylonia: overlaid by a Graeco-Roman 
veneer. And as in a first view of Palmyra one’s eyes are drawn to 
dwell DO the colonnaded caravan road, just so is tlic pecuUar 
function of the city predominantly discernible in its statues and 
inscriptions. Its spiodiarehs, or caravan leaders, and other ofiidab 
responsible for carrying on Palmyrene trade cicber at home or 
in the cities and seaports of Rome and Parthia ^wcrc honoured 
by statues and columnar tablets erected in recognition of their 
services. Altars were presided over by the two Arabian and Syrian 
deities, Arstt and AzUu. the patron gods of caiavaneri. And the 
fiscal laws of Palmyra were inscribed upon a tablet which bears 
the date of A.n, 137* 

It is to cbis tablet that one must turn for light on the Mture of 
Palmyrene taxes and customs laws, and for an analysis of the 
reguLtlons goveming trade, which give some idea of the scope 
of Palmyra’s commercial activities. The taxes were apportioned 
in three ways: certain commodities were taxable, also a few pro 
fcssions and a number of public utilities. In the first category, the 
highest (variable) taxes were levied, almost equally, upon slaves 
and perfiimes. Pcrfimics. which came either from India, or else 
from southem Arabia by way of Petra, were taxed again if re¬ 
exported for sale in the Roman Empire, about half as much as 
for their importation; and the import tax was much reduced if 
perfiimes were brought in in goat-stin hags instead of in alabaster 
Jars Next on the list. &om the point of view of revenue, came 
oUve oil Then all aliments and dried articles, including dried 
fruits, nuts, pistachio and pine nuts, beans, straw, and salt fish- 
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OQ which Jast there was a specially heavy duty. Fresh produce, 
such as cheese aad wine, was also taxed, but not so highly as the 

dry products. Woollen materials, dyed purple, wliich were 
imported from Phoenicia for re-export to Iran, were dutiable; 
as were bronze statues and busts, and of course, wood. Apparently 
duties were imposed by the load, because the diA'erent charges 
made upon imports and exports, according to whether they were 
carried by camels or donlceyj, were roughly in proportion to the 
dificring carrying capacities of the two kinds of animals. There 
was a transit tax on all varieties of livestock, and on beasts of 
burden (particularly camels) whether they were laden or not; 
and this tax was quadrupled for all kinds of vehicles. Sheep were 
not taxed if brought in only for food; but there was a general 
pasturage tax for livestock using any part of the desert “commons'. 
Coming to the professions, as defined by the Pahnyrenes, per- 
fumcn, prostitutes and shopkeepers were taxed, and all clothing 
merchants. Lasdy, there was a special tariff fixed for the use of 
the mo springs; a water tax which was high, but which varied in 
different years; and there was a tax on the sale of salt (Palmyra 
possessed then, as now, outlying salt marshes), as well as on the 
sale of every sheep-skin or goat-skin sold or imported into the 
dty. 

Specific provisions were made to enforce these fiscal laws, and 
the Palmyrene tax-&rmcrs and coDcctors were aimed with the 
right to impose various penalties upon recalcitrant citizens. They 
might demand goods in security against eventual payment; in 
certain cases of non-payment they were allowed to exact double 
the amount due; and on rare occasions they might confiscate a 
man's belongings and sell them at public auction. Whenever there 
was disagreement with a tax-coUector. or a protest lodged against 
his decisions, a formal appeal was made and the case referred to 
the Homan magistrate who was resident in Palmyra. 

Mention of Rome brings one back to the power behind this and 
the other caravan cities. They benefited to an unusual degree by 
the immcenancc of the Pax There is nothing more 

stimulating to trade than security, and this is particularly true of 
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trading cairicd on dirough the medium of the desert. The safer 
the hiuccrland, the less likely were raiding nomads to make 
trouble for merchant caravans; and effective protection of the 
desert frontiHrs dbeonraged sporadic attacks on the part of raiders 
who could be unpleasantly sure of eveurual reprisals^ The won¬ 
derful road system of che Romans, which lias been hinted at 
previously^ extended from Anatolia to Arabia- Their roads were 
protected by garrisons; forts were built to liouse legionaries; and 
there was a mobile camel corps for patrolHng puqsoses. Every 
twenty-eight miles, without excepdon, weUs were dug^ fortified 
and reinforced with stone copin^—no matter how for down the 
diggers had to go to reach watcr^—unless a perennial spring or 
water-hole could be found ready to hand. For centres of import¬ 
ance, like Palmyra, magnificent aqueducts were constructed and 
kept in good repair. With such organizattou behind them, tlie 
caravan cities had Htdc to fear. For, so stable was the collective 
peace, as long as Rome remained strong, that they had no need of 
specific individiial protection. It is tboughc that Palmyra, again 
for instance, was what was knoiMi as an "'open city”, during her 
most prosperous period. It is believed that the walls which were 
destroyed when Zenobia was captured probably dated from the 
third century, w^hen Romeos control had temporarily weakened; 
and when Palmyra was beginning to assert her own selfisnfficicncy 
and independence. They may have been built for defence against 
the Parthians, or against the nomads, or even against the Romans 
themselves* No one knows exactly when they were built, nor for 
which of these purposes; but they definitely do not belong to the 
early period. 

Throughout Pdesdne, Trans-Jordan and Syria the Romans 
developed existing roads and built new ones broad, level Iiigh- 
ways, well marked by milestones; and the arterial or trunk roads 
were paved wherever it was advantageous for them to be so* 
There were mo main parallel routes, running from north to south: 
a coastal road, and the great inland or desert highway which lay 
to the cast of the Anti-Lebanon Mountains and the Jordan VaUcy* 
Several transvefse roads connected these two, of which two 
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principal Syrian ones began at Palmyra; one ran east to Homs, and 
through a pass in the Lebanon Mountains to Tcrablus (the modem 
town of Tripoli) on the coast; the other connected Palmyra with 
Hama, Kakt cl-Mudik and Tartus (on die coast, bemeen Tripoli 
and Latakia), The inland desert road, called the Strata Diocletiam 
after it was repaired, improved and paved in part by the Emperor 
Dioclcrian, was originally a highway ofTrajan's which connected 
the Black Sea with the Red Sea. ft passed through Palmyra and 
Damascus, skirting the south-eastern or desert foothills of the 
range er-Rawak^ between these two dtics. There were eight 
Roman stations on this stretch of road alone, and a fbrtifted post 
at Dnmeir, It was uscftil for the Romans to have fbrtifted routes 
along the edge of the desert, both for military and commercial 
reasons. The nomads were more easily kept in order in this way, 
and merchants who desired to trade with t^m, or else who wanted 
the most flat and smooth^tirfaced routes for their laden camels, 
welcomed the right to use a patrolled and protected hlghw'ay, 
along which they could count upon ftnding water at all seasons. 

The trans-desert roads were all equally w^ protected, and they 
all joined the Euphrates at garrison towns, where pcmiancnt 
forces were stationed. Dura-Europos, for example, the Dura of 
the Assyrians, and the Europos of the Selcucids, was one of a chain 
of river garrison towns, probably all under joint Parthian and 
Palmyrene authority. And the Euphrates was thus fortifted south 
as far as Hit.' The most important desert routes were those be*- 
tween Palra^Ta and Circcsium (on the Khabur), which included a 
branch to the Palmyrene town of Zenobia; and the road which led 
directly to Hit, from which branched the track to Dura. The 

> The romes dey of Duia-Enropos, fthidi fioudshed from the third ccatury 
B.c. imdl die middle of the third century A.D., wm founded by Alexmder’j 
Macedotiiaiu, probably on the tite of an ancient town. Eircnctully, Dura becune 
a Fanhhm frontier fott; it grew into ^ principal centre of Parthian trade oil 
the Euphrate*. and wai a point of departure for the Mesopocmiiaij carawnj. 
la the later Palmyrene period it ww garritoned by Roman aoops. The pto- 
ipenty of thii caravan city coincided with, and wai dtrccclv dependem upon 
t^r of Pahnyta, Shortly after \a conquett by the franiaiis, bu«-£uro»» wai 
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Palmyra-Hit road, whicb was fortified throughout, came to be 
the chief caravan highway for the trade between Mesopotamia 
and Syria. It is also thought, by Ptre Poidebard, that there was a 
Roman track &om Damascus to Hit, by way of Dumeir and Bir 
Mclossa, which joined the Palmyra-Hit route before the latter 
reached Muheiwir. 

This glimpse of the caravan ddcs and tlieir trade may, it is 
hoped, give an idea of their all-important role in trans-deserr trade. 
Once caravan centres were established, and their special type of 
commercial activity standardized, they ootild renew their youth 
periodically—as often and as lavishly as the general conditions of 
trade might warrant. 

Returning to the survey of commercial life in the Near Bast, one 
finds that condidotis favourable to trade continued tlrroughout the 
Roman period—except for short intervals of depression. And 
after the Bastem Roman Empire had become metamorphosed 
into the Byzaudne, trade flourished in Anatolia and northern 
Syria &om the fifth to the seventh centuries—during such dnics 
as the emperors at Constantinople were strong enough to safe¬ 
guard tlxc trade routes and keep the Iranians at bay. Then, during 
the early militant period of IslaiH'—directly after the death of 
Mohammed, in <532—trade suffered a temporary decline. Auto¬ 
matically, and because Arabian irruptions into the northern 
Syrian Desert, complicated by the guerilla type of Arab warfare, 
made trade connections unrcHable. But the inauguration of the 
Omay^'ad Caliphate, thirty years bter, fostered a revival of com- 
mcrdal life in Syria; and Damascus became the wealthy centre of 
Saracen civilization. The Caliph's court was renowned for its 
luxury, and was only outshone by the even more splendid court 
of the Abbasid Caliphs, which was established at Baghdad just a 
century later. So that, from the eighth to the eleventh centuries, 
the commercial interchanges between Syria and Mesopotamia 
were resumed on a pre-Mohammedan basis. And concomitandy, 
as Saracen trade increased, so also did the trans-desert trade, which 
connected t^vo of the most important land-divisions of the Caliph¬ 
ate, Moreover, in the latter part of the Saracen period, the 
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Venetians and the Genoese prospered, proportionately: cspcciaUy 
Venice, after die Fourth Crusade in 1204, when she became the 
most important Chrbeian power in the eastern Mediterranean. 

A special feature of this period, particularly before the era of the 
Crusades, was the activity of Jewish merchants. Great numbers of 
these adaptable people traded between the extremes of the 
Occident and die Orient. RcUgiousIy speaking, they were safely 
outside of the opposing camps of both Christiaiis and Moham¬ 
medans: and they profited generally by that fact, a$ by their 
ubiquity. Chains ofJewTsb communities stretched all the way &om 
Spain to China, and their members traded and travelled between 
the east and the west. Like the Arabs, they had an inJiciited pro 
dileedon for wandering; only they preferred to wander over the 
face of die inhabited world. The name RaJmtHes, by which they 
were known, is presumably indicative of the way they spent their 
lives in wandering from country to country. They became b 
consequence die natural middlcnien of long-distance trade be¬ 
tween the various civiliaations. Most of them voyaged to Cbba 
by the Egypdan-Rcd Sea route, or else by the Anatolian and 
Caspian routes. But {bn Khordadbeh, wridiig b the tibth century, 
noted that quite a number of them travelled through northern 
Syria, crossed the Euphrates at Birejik, and journeyed thence to 
the Persian Gulf by way of Baghdad. They bartered the slaves, 
silk {presumably Byzantine), swords and furs of the West, for the 
musk, aloes, camplior and spices of the East, bcidcntally, the 
Saracen travellers of this same epoch also crossed to the Euphrates 
by the more direct desert routes, eastward from Palm^Ta. Bur 
Saracen and Jew alike experienced mudi dhlicLilty m rcadibg the 
heart of Iran when they approached it from the Syrian side; and 
travellers ett rouie for Iran were customarily detabed if they had 
passed through or near to Hit. 

The cicvcnih century, with its bvasions of Scljok Turks on the 
one hand, and of the wcsicm Crusaders on the other, marked the 
begbning of a change for the worse b Syrian commercial history. 
The Seljuk Turb were the first of a series of Mongol or Tatar 
invaders who swept westwards to Syria from die central highlands 
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of Asia; successive waves of tribal cmigrarion which had their 
culmiuadon in riic devastating Mongol “horde” of the thirteenth 
century, Tltcse warhlce nomadh Iiad. at first, neither the taste for 
uading, nor any comprehension of its pocentia] benefits. So afier 
they sacked Baghdad in 1258, they blocked all tbe channels of 
internal trade—‘with the same wanton disregard of the conse¬ 
quences witli which they destroyed tiie irrigatian works of 
Mesopotamia and ail other such cwdcnccs of civilization.* The 
Crusaders, on the other hand—^likc aU other Franks svho found 
their way to the Near East—were fully alive to the advantages 
deriving from commerce and industry. And dicir appreciation of 
the commodities and luxuries of Saracen civilization was both in- 
stantancous and comprehensive. The Ladn Empire which diey 
founded in Palestine, as well as the more northerly crusader states, 
w^ould liavc been as great a stimulus to the development of Syrian 
and Anatolian commerce, as the Tatars—ctitrcnchcd in Meso¬ 
potamia—were a hindrance; except for the fact that the Crusaders 
could not rc&ain from fighting each other. 

Meanwhile, the Saracens were finding it difficult to keep the 
peace amongst themselves. The Farimid Caliphs of Cairo made 
repeated attempts 10 arm ex Syria in order to possess a convenient 
base fiom which to attack tlicir rivals, the Abbasid Caliphs of 
Baghdad. And the locii Arab princes (instead of uniring to make 
common cause against the intruders) kept alremating their 
allegiances in order to satisfy thdr own private blood-feuds. 
Nevertheless, in spite of foreign invasions and anarchistic ten¬ 
dencies. the twelfth century saw no serious decline in Syrian and 
trans-dcsert trade. 

In the middle of the thirteenth century, however, there was a 
definite break in the connections between the eastern and the 
western sides of the Syrian Desert; paralleled by a diversion of 

I Tie Moslems had inheriwd f«*“ die Saualui Iranuns a sjwm of irriga¬ 
tion for Mesoporamta which made thdr ptovicce of JnL one of the richeji 
Lb the known world. The Anh* maincuited and improved thii ijstrm, and 
» we« able to irrigate Mesopocuaia by dnining the nirplui witen of the 
Euphrates, dnougb muwvefw canJ*. to the Tigm. 
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CTiitlc to tKc Qortl). Soon ^tct tlic ssck oFS&ghtLud, ^bovc icfbixcd 
to, die Tatan began to take a more active interest in commerce, 
Christian missionaries, hoping to find this new type of "heathen” 
more amenable to conversion than were the Saracens, paved the 
way for eventual commercial interchanges. The Tatars, on their 
side, responded to the advances of wcsicm Christendom, partly 
in the hope of acquiring useful allies agauisr Egypt, and partly 
because their commercial eyes had been opened. From the middle 
of the thirteenth to the middle of the fourteenth centuries, 
European merchants had direct access to the Far East, by way of 
the northern routes, through Tatar territories—so long, in fact, as 
the four great Tatar IChanaccs ruled over all central and eastern 
Asia, the Middle East and most of Russia, And for about half that 
time, the Tatars and the Christians actually looked upon each 
other as possible, prospective alhes against t^Ir mutual encniies, 
the Saracais, Even after the Tatars were con verted to Isbm, shortly 
after the beginning of the fourteenth century, they took to their 
new rdigion less fanatically than the Saracens; and so their com¬ 
mercial relations with the West—which had become established 

on a finn basis, and had never been embittered by religious wars_- 

sudered net at all. The Tatar Khanates were most approachable, 
at first, through Anatolia; so Europeans, and in particular the 
Genoese, traded with them through die Kingdom of Little 
Armenia and the diminutive Empire of Trebirond. This was made 
easy by the character of these two Anatolian states. The longs of 
Litde Armenia were, at one and the same rime, fiicndly with the 
Christian west, and vassals of the Tatar Khans; and the rulers of 
Trebkond, also vassals of the Khans, had been Greek-Christian 
princes for more than fi% years. At the same time, the Crimea 
grew into an important centre for die Black Sea routes which 
connected, by even more northerly and direct highways, with the 
great silk route of central Asia. It was during this period that the 
Polo brothers, and young Marco Polo, made their Vinous 
journeys to the Orient. But on no one of their expeditiom to and 
&om Eastern Asia, did they cross the Syrian Desert. 

By the end of the thirteenth century, then. Western Europe 
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had temporarily ceased to trade across Syrian territory altogedicr* 
With the capture of St. Jean d'Acre (Akka) by the Saracens and 
the MatnJuks ofEgypt^ in 1291, the Latin {or Frankish) power 
in Palestine finally collapsed. An eloquent gstureof renunciation 
was made when a Papal Bull of that year was bsttedp forbidding 
all commcrdal dealings between Roman Catholic Christians and 
the Saracens^ Within ten years after the fall of Akka^ the fisctcries 
and colonies of the Vcncrians. the Genoese^ the Prsans* and the 
Catalans of Barcelona had all been transferred from the maiiiUnd 
to Cyprus. And Famagusta Souris bed exceedingly, because the 
Givourabte situation of the Cypriote city made it the clearing¬ 
house for caravan produce from the maitxland, and for its dis¬ 
tribution throughout Europe. For more than a century^ theUi 
daring from the sack of Baghdad in iz^Sp Syrian external trade 
and commerce w'as at a low ebb; w’hilc her neighbomsp Armen b 
and Trebizond on the north, Cyprus on the west, and Egypt on 
the souths enjoyed a period of rdativciy great prosperity* Alex¬ 
andria, mcidentally, had continued to flourish—despite the papal 
interdict—because the various consuls of French and Italian cities, 
as well as the merdunts whom they reprsented, persevered in 
imperilling their Christian souls by frequenting this centre of 
Saracen trade. 

The early fooitecnth century saw a gradual revival of Syria's 
internal commerce. Haltingly, and wtith occasional set-backs, 
first Syria aJid then Mesopotanda regamed their prosperity. This 
Was due in part to the pacific policy of the Tatar Xhans^ ^d in 
part to the rule of the Mamluk Sultans of Egyp t, whose frontiers 
reached to the Mesopotanuan borders of the Iranian Khanate* 
For the llkhans of Iran, with their recently acquired Moham- 
medanism, and their quick appreciation of die benefits of com'' 
mercc* fostered intercourse with the Saracen peoples whom they 
realized they could not subdue. So it is interesting, but not sur^ 
prising, to learn from a famous Mohanmicdan traveUer—Ibn 
Battuta of Tangier—that northern Syria and the £uphrales 
Valley were far from unprosperous in the first half of the four¬ 
teenth century* in spite of a dearth of European merchants, hi 
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134S Ibii Battuca went from Baghdad to Damascus, joiirD^ylng 
by way of Anbar, Hit. Haditha, Aima, Meshed Rahba, Sukhna 
!md Palmyra. He described the district between Hit and Anna as 
“one of the richest and most fertile” in all the world; and Rahba 
he spoke of as “the finest town” in Irak. It may be remembered 
that, before making these observations, he had travelled widely, 
Sukhna he found, strangely enough, to be inhabited mainly by 
Christians. Of Damascus he had previously remarked that, in all 
the East, Shiraz was the only city whose bazaars and orchards 
could even be compared with those of the “surpassingly” beautiful 
Syrian dty. 

Towards the end of the fourteenth century the inevitable 
revival of Syria's external trade took place. Because, as soon as 
the Tatars ceased 10 rule in Asia, Western Europe had been forced 
to trade indirectly with the Orient, through the Saracens. In 1370 
Egypt and Cyprus declared a peace which lasted for more chan 
thirty years; and this fostered a general revival of commerce along 
the shores of the eastern Mediterranean. Shortly thereafter the 
Kingdom of Little Armenia W'as finally overthrown by a Mamluk 
Sultan of Egypt; and the northern routes, whose principal stations 
Were destroyed by Timur the Mongol, in his wars against the 
Ottoman Turks, again fell into disuse. So that trade between 
Syria and Mesopotamia resumed its normal course, from the 
point of view of the Christian West; and the desert highways 
connecting them were once more brought into prominent use. 
Coimnerdal affairs on both sides of the desert were infused with 
new life, and Syria, in particular, seemed on the point of regaining 
her pristine pre-eminence. The Persian Gulf, with Ormuz at its 
mouth (which had been much developed during the century of 
Tatar rule in Asia), gained a new importance; Syrian merchants 
began to frequent the tenninus of the Shatt tl-Arab^ and even 
travelled as far as Ormuz and—it is claimed—sometimes as far 
as Caheut, on the western coast of India. Indian merchants 
penetrated as far north and west as Basra; and a resurrected 
Baghdad reassumed the role of middleman for the distribution 
of Indian. Cluncsc and Iranian goods to the Syrian West. As for 
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Syria, the revival whicli had commenced at the very beginning 
of the fourteenth century, received a fresh impetus. Many of 
her cidcs had been stricken with the plague in 134S. but nor, 
apparendy, badly enough to mterfere with their commercial 
development. And the Venetians (doubly impelled by the fact 
that the Genoese took Famagusta shordy after 1370) lost but litdc 
time in re-establishing themselves on the mainland. When the 
peace between Saracen and Clirisdan was proclaimed, they were 
on the spot and prepared to exploit dicir posidon. Beyrout 
developed into the principal liarbour for the outlet of the caravan 
trade, with Tripoli not very far behind; Damascus became the 
dominant city of the hinterland, with Aleppo growing into a 
closer second; and Venice had her consuls and her Jkferies in all 
four ddcs, with a few Venedans even in Hama, A regular boat 
sendee was established between Venice and Beyrout: a convoy of 
from three to five galleys making die trip two or three dmes a 
year. The Pisans and the Catalans of Barcelona gradually followed 
the lead of the Venedans, re-establishing themselves in these 
age-old centres of trade; and eventually even the Genoese (who, 
at first, had been too busy with thdr occupation of Famagusta to 
take an mtcrcsE in the mainland) also set up their/dfleries, or 
“fondachi", in the ddcs of Syria. 

Only Palesrine did not share in this general revival of western 
trade in the Syrian East. Gaza, which was on the caravan route to 
Egypt; and Jaffa, Ramleh and Jerusalem—which were visited once 
or twice a year by European Christian pilgrims—remained fairly 
prosperous. But the northern coastal cidcs, especially Sidon, Tyre 
and Akka, were, commerdally speaking, dead; and no Frankish 
merchants did business even in any of the other Palestinian cities. 

Then, dose upon the heels of the rohom prosperity, came the 
Ottoman Turks. During the fifteenth century these AsUde in- 
vaden of Anatolia (the last of the Mongol nomads to penetrate 
to the Near East) were busily building up an empire. After their 
capture of Constantinople in 1453, they were busy consolidadng 
this empire. The opening of the sixteenth century saw them 
spreading southwards. Trade UngiOshcd in the wake of tiidr 
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armies; and the habitual intcrchatigcs of commerce were sum¬ 
marily—though but briefly—suspended. Our information is neces¬ 
sarily scanty for this period, but we know that trade was never 
more than temporarily interrupted in what today is called Syria 
and Irak; even chough the old land routes became for long a com¬ 
pletely negligible factor in European coinmcrckl activities; and 
even though Western Europe tentatively turned its attendon 
elsew'herc. 

Meanwhile, at the same dme that die Ottoman Turks were 
absorbing into their dominions the territorial remnants of aU 
former near eastern civilizadons, Europe was becoming conscious 
of new needs. The expanding states of the west became increasingly 
desirous of additional contacts and more direct communication 
with the Orient. At the end of the fifteenth century Portuguese 
explorers inaugurated the long sea route to India, around the Cape 
of Good Hope. Thereafter the Spaniards explored westwards, and 
the English searched for a North-west passage to Cathay and India 
It was long proverbial tliat the conquests of the Ottoman Turks, 
on the one hand, and the Portuguese discovery of the Cape Route 
on the other, gave a joint deach-bbw to the Levant trade. It is 
certainly true that the overland routes were not in commercial 
use—as links between the Orient and the Occident—for about a 
ccnniry: that Syrian trade fell off very badly—waned, apparently 
in proportion as Portugal's colonies in the Far East grew in pro¬ 
sperity; and that Western Europe took more interest in sea routes 
than in those overland. But, in reality, the Levant trade never died 
at all It was crippled for a while, but^—during the sixteentl) cen¬ 
tury, and particularly under the rule of Suleiman the Magnificent 
—^it definitely began to regain its health. For one thing, Portugal 
was not long able to comer aU the Indian trade, nor to force all 
cotimierec with the east to keep to the sea route which she mono¬ 
polized for her own ships. For another thing, although the Barbary 
corsairs were a source of great danger to all "infidel" shipping, 
and the Spaniards were likewise to be feared in the Mediterranean, 
nevertheless, neither England nor France could be long frightened 
away fi-om the chance of developing tlicir commercial oppor- 
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tunides iti both the Near East and the Orient. Moreover, the 
sultans of the Ottoman Empire, once their conquests were consoli¬ 
dated and military operations did not necessarily take up all their 
rime, were willing to nego riate with the western states of Christen¬ 
dom; provided, of course, that they could foresee future profits. 
So chat, during the sixteenth century, there was a growing com- 
merdai rappr0eUenmt between Western Europe and the Ottoman 
Turks, who had thrust their empire in between Europe and Asia. 
The rival Italian city-states, Venice and Genoa, had been the first 
to make advantageous bargains with the ne^v rulers of Con¬ 
stantinople, almost immediately after their capture of the city in 
I 4 S 3 ; although this did not prevent Venice from waging im- 
succcssfiil war in behalf of her Mcdiicrranean possessions from 
rime to time thereafter. Over eighty years later Frands I, in behalf 
of France, followed suit: by negotiating with Suleiman the 
Magnificent the mother of ail modem capitularion trcarics. This 
agrcebicnt also gave France fiecdom of trade throughout the 
Ottoman Empire, which stretched—^by then—from the Black. Sea 
to the Red, and included die hinterlands of AnatoHa, Mesopotamia, 
Syria and Egypt. 

England, in her own way. also profited by very friendly, if not 
altogether official representarions at the Porte. In sixtcctith- 
ccncury England the development of merchant companies for the 
purpose of furthering trade in eastern lands was as significant as it 
was typical of the spirit of the age. They had, of course, m im¬ 
portant bearing upon her future imperial history; but that Is out¬ 
side the special province of this narrative. The Muscovy Company 
confined its attempts to communicate with the Orient to Russia, 
and sought an eastern outlet through Muscovite territories and 
the northernmost routes of overland trade. But the later Levant 
Company concentrated upon the Mediterranean, seeking to trade 
with the Ottoman Empire. Its close rival, the East bdta Company, 
had at first attempted direct communication with India overland, 
through Ottoman territories. But owing to the difiiciilrics of land 
travel, and the complicated charactet of negotiations wiA t^ 
Turks^as well as the previously mentioned danger to shipping in 
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ihc Mcditccrmieaii, both from the pitat)C:s of Algiers and TimUp 
and from the Spanish—The East India Company» after its in- 
corporation in r6oo, decided to make use of the long sea route to 
India, by the Cape of Good Hopc^ Thus, theoretically^ the Levant 
Company had almost a frtx: hand in the Neat East; but actually it 
was much hampered, at fttst, by the hostility of Venetian mer¬ 
chants, and the costly vexatiom caused by them to English mer¬ 
chants, Abo, the Ease India Company made difSculdes of another 
kind—in England—for die rival merchant company, 

In 1605 the first “perpetual” or permanent charter of the Levant 
Company was granted; and one hundred and nineteen merchants 
supphed funds, and an executive committee which consisted of a 
governor and eighteen assistants. The Company became a legal 
person, empowered to use a common seal, and to appoint consuls 
to represent its merchants in foreign lands^ This was necessitated 
in Turkey by the system of the capiEiiladons, which gave Judicial 
iminumty^ from Ottoman courts of hw^ to all Chrbrian mer¬ 
chants resident in the Ottoman Empire* ”The Governor and 
Company of Merchants of England trading into the Levant Seas” 
had abo (widi respect to other EngUsh companies) a trading 
monopoly in die Levant, and the right of levying both export and 
import dudes on all Levant merchandise. The first consulage dues* 
as these were called, were levied at Smyrna in 1611; and they 
amounted to a duty of z% on the imports and the exports 
of English merchants resident in that city—otherwise called the 
Engibh “nation” of Smyrna. Consuls were appointed to Sdo, 
Patras, Tripoli* Aleppo, Alexandria, Algiers, Smyrna and, in¬ 
evitably, to Constantinople. Sir Thomas Lowe* also governor of 
“The Company of Merchant Adventurers", was die first governor 
of the Levant Company under its charter csf 1605, 

Quite logically^ therefore, the old land routes were resurreaed 
in the sixteenth century; and the famous Indo-Syriin liighway 
became once more pracricabic for mcrdiants of the West. The 
first European traveller crossed the Syrian Desert before the middle 
of the century. And in 1598 Van Linschoten wrote of the great 
merchant caravans from Aleppo that were expected in Basra twice 
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a year, every April and September. Before that rime also, caravans 
had again become accustomed to trading between Aleppo and 
Baghdad. Furthermore, the European travenens who, as wtU be 
outlined in a following chapter, crossed the desert between Syria 
and Irak in the sixteenth century, and who were numerous be¬ 
tween 1571 and 1638, almost all accompanied merchant caravans; 
and this is a further proof of die commercial exchanges between 
the various cities of Syria and Mesopotamia. If further con¬ 
temporary evidence is necessary to prove the resurrection of trans- 
desert trade in this era, one has only to read what various travellers 
had to say about Damascus, Aleppo, Basra and Baghdad. Leon hart 
Raiiwollf and Pedro TcLxcira, to cite only two of them, both 
described the wonders of their bazaars—more than half HUed with 
foreign goods—and nodeed merchants in their streets who came 
from all the great countries of both East and West. 

Actually, the first Ottoman sultans were not averse to fiysteting 
commercial relations with the west, in spite of its militant 
Christianity. And a ccmmcrcial revival, once allowed to start, was 
not to be destroyed by spasmodic misrule, nor even by occasional 
outbreaks of war. After 1600 a general economic decline set in 
throughout the Ottoman Empire; and the sultans, having tailed 
to divert the whole of the Iraman silk trade through Constantin¬ 
ople, made repeated attempts to extort tribute, in the form of 
dudes on trade, from the faetpries of the various itmhus in diefr 
dominions. To make matters worse, civil insdtudons began to 
decay: and there was widespread corruption tti the governments 
of the various Pashalib, as well as at Constantinople. Tliis, in¬ 
volving corrupt practices and a large-scale system of briberies, 
made it increasingly difficult for foreigners to trade in Ottoman 
territory. Nevertheless, as a later English vnsitoi to Aleppo ex¬ 
pressed it, the distant dcpcndcndcs of Constantinople fiourished 
like the independent roots of the banyan tree: which, separated 
from the parent stock, take root from the branches, and have 
healthy lives of their own. The great rides of S>™ and Meso¬ 
potamia throve independently, and derived what nourishment 
they needed from their native industries, inter-urban trade and 
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tlidr extensive commerce with central Asia, Damascus, Aleppo, 
Baghdad and Basra were not caravan cities—in the strictest inter- 
pretadon of the tide—because their existence was not entireiy 
dependent upon caravan trade. And the same could be said of the 
smaller cides, such as Homs and Hama. But even so, their nadve 
industries could never have supplied all the wants of Frankish 
merchants. It was thdr rok as middlemen, between the merchants 
of the West and those of the East, that was the mainspring of their 
wealth; and they were ndddlcmcn only by virtue of their trsuis- 
desert trade. 

Between 1663 and 1745 there was a marked decline in desert- 
borne trade; and a variety of happenings conspired to prevent 
Frankish merchants from using the desert routes. The Ottoman 
Empire could not keep its own house in order; so it was not sur¬ 
prising that the Sultans found it impossible to maintain order in 
Irak and Syria, or anywhere else south of Anatolia. They were not 
able to keep the allegiance of their various pashas in Damascus, 
Tripoli, Aleppo, Baghdad or Basra, and were forced to besiege 
these cities from dme to time in order to quell their revolts. To 
complicate the situation, the desert Arabs were the natural and 
hereditary enemies of the Turks; and there were constant nomadic 
irruptions and invasions of the northern part of the Syrian Desert, 
notably by the Shammar Arabs from Ncjd. Externally, the 
Sultans were on bad terms with the Shahs of Iran; and the fringes 
of their two empires were disturbed by the hostiHcies indulged in 
by the Portuguese, the Dutch and the English; in their struggles 
over the Far Eastern trade. And, lastly, there was a severe ren 
cnidesccncc of piracy in the Persian Gulf. So that, for these dgbty 
years, ^e Aleppo routes to Baghdad and Basra were studiously 
avoided by European travellers. Portuguese emissaries continued 
to use the highway longer than other Europeans (with two 
recorded exceptions), but even they ceased doing so after 1663. 

After 1740, the complex factors in this situation gradually 
raolvcd ,„bridcd; fc. . (J, 

mamio, of oo.^ &om Aebi;^ *c Wddabis-du. Syri«> 
Dcort becn.0 «krivcly pao«bk. Througbou. ihc ,«ond half 
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of the eighteenth ccntiiry, the Great Deserc Route and the Little 
Desert routes^ which are hcTciiuftcr described in detail (sec also 
Major Rcnnell s map. p. io6)> enjoyed a period of prosperity 
and importance. Then it was tliat travellers* especially those 
servants of the East India Company who were desirous of 
travelling as rapidly as possible to and fro between India and 
England, crossed quite freely and frequendy between Aleppo, 
Baghdad and Basra. Many of them wrote descriptions of die 
journey; some fcw made lists of material requirements* and com¬ 
piled itineraries and advice for those who were destined to foUow 
in their footsteps* Of these, perhaps the most noteworthy were 
Bartholomew PlaisEcd. Jolm Carmicliaeh Colonel James Capper 
and Major John Taylor. aU four of whom were of the East India 
Company, It is in this rcladvely prosperous period that wc have 
the most satisfactory picture of Syrian caravans and dteir organiia- 
tion* Lasdy. it is also during this era that one first hears of die 
revival of a desert postal system, inherited (rom the Saracens* 
One of the results of all this acridity in the eighteenth century 
was the establishment of an English dromedary post which served 
to connect England and India for a hundred years—until iSS6* 

Such, then, is the background for the following account of 
caravan travel and travellers. By the nineteenth century, dits most 
andent and direct highway to the East appeared to have finally 
emerged from a variety of dark ages into the light of European 
popularity* Some people believe that its popularity in die nine¬ 
teenth century would never have waned had it not been for the 
cutting of the Suez Canal. Certain it is that the opening of an 
unbroken water-way to the Eastp in 1869* minimiaed the useful¬ 
ness of a long land route, for as long as travel across it was de^ 
pendent upon medieval methods of transportation- Abo. as the 
Ottoman Empire gradually disintegrated, the condidons of travel 
through the nomadVland of tlic desert grew propordonatdy 
more difficult and more hazardous. 

In die nineteenth century various railway projects were, in 
turn, deliberated upon and discarded. The great Euphrates naviga- 
don scheme (whereby, in i&J?, Colonel Chesney had dreamed 
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of linking the Mediterranean with the Persian Gulf) came to 
nothing. And in the end, the popiikritv’ of the Indo-Syrian route 
did wane, until once more—after iS36—Europeans had ceased 
altogether to consider it as a useful short-cut to the Orient. Even 
Syrian and Ottoman merchant caravans, growing fewer in number 
because they could no longer compete with modem mctlvods of 
transport along rival routes, ceased to make much use of it. Thus 
this shortest of land highways came to be thought of as inordin¬ 
ately long and dilatory. 

Once more ite ecUpsc was believed to be total and final; at 
least so far as the Occident was concerned. And the eclipse of 
the overland route, dependent upon outworn methods of trans¬ 
portation, necessarily lasted until the metltods themselves were 
revolutionized. But our latest age. following upon the polidcal 
liberation of the desert regions after the Great War—lil^ration, 
that is, from the Turks—^is now witnessing what may well prove 
to be a permanent revival of Syrian ttans-dcserr trade. As will be 
described in a later chapter of this book, commercial air lines now 
cross the S^Tian Desert—foUowing a trail first blazed by the Royal 
Air Force; several transport companies have converted caravan 
routes into motor highways, for the transpoitadon of the mails, 
travellers and freight; and the survey for a projected railway 
between Trans-Jordan and Irak has been completed. In so far as 
can be foreseen, the present use made of the Syrian Desert routes 
is likely to conrinue, and the trans-desert trade to increase in 
volume; always supposing that no polidcal system, or lack of 
system, is allowed (as in other eras) to menace the rclarive sccuritv 
of the desert routes. 


CHAPTER III 


TRAVELLERS AND EXPLORERS OF THE 
SYRFAN DESERT 


I 

EARIT THAVELLERS 

The desert highways were not motiopoiized entirely by com¬ 
mercial caravans, nor were merchants the only travellers to make 
me of them. It is true that the commerdaJ motive was primary 
and impelliog; bur trans-desert traffic was consistently increased 
by numbers of civil servants, diplomats and dispatch-bearers of 
various nationalities; as well as by a great number of miscellaneous 
way&rcrs whose chief impulse to travel arose &om curiosity. 
The place of these last is relatively iinportant in the history of 
desert travel. It is true that without the merchant caravans, there 
Would have been neither commerce nor the “highways * exacted 
by that commerce, between Syria and Mesopotamia. But on the 
other hand, it is the individuai travellers who have given us 
pictures of this desert crossiiig. and it is through tlicir eyes that we 
sec the great caravans and their complex organkation. An oudinc, 
therefore, of the most outstanding of these voyagers should serve 
as a collective prologue to the stories of thdr own personal 
experiences, as weU as to their description of desert ways. 

The tint travellers to leave us diaries or narratives of their 
joumeyings belong to the Saracen period—betsveen the ninth and 
the fifteenth centuries. They arc almost all Moliamnicdans. Before 
that time, what little light we have on the conditions of life and 
the manner of (ravel in the Syrian Desert is shed by such frontier 
dries as reflect caravan life in the annals of their foreign trade. Early 
Christian travellers in the Near East were exclusively interested in 
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visitiiig Chiistian shrines and Biblical dtics* Roman writers who 
itemized routes or compiled itineraria, specialized chiefly in com- 
pudng the distances and tracing the roads between places or towns 
of importance' and with their well-tnown verbal economy, they 
consdendously suppressed pure narrative or description. And in 
pre-Roman days, the only surviving travel diaries are those 
describing the marches of armies—Cyrus the Younger, or Alex¬ 
ander for instance, both of whom went north of, rather than 
across, the Syrian Desert. 

Educated Moslems had several mducemencs to travel in the 
Middle Ages. The Mohammedan world was of so great an extent 
—stretching as it did from China to Gibraltar—that its inliabitants 
were prompted both by curiosity, and by a highly developed 
commercial instmet, to become acquainted with as many of its 
regions as possible. Furthermore, it was easy to travel in this vast 
empire because its provinces were so efficiently organized, iiitcr- 
communicadoii between them was encouraged and rapid transit 
was fostered. The Caliph at Baghdad—and later the Sultan at 
Cairo—took a personal interest in these things. They desired to 
keep a watchful or a jealous eye (as the case might be) upon die 
various parts of their realm; so they organized and maintained an 
imperial postal system. Travellers beneflted by the networks of 
post roads with their caravanserais, and they were often guided on 
their way by postal couriers. Also, they could equally well make 
use of the various handbooks that were compiled especially for 
this service, which contained lists of the principal routes, their 
postal stadons and the distances between each. The most useful of 
these were written by two government officials of Baghdad, Ihn 
Khordadbeh and Kudama. In addition, numerous Arab geo¬ 
graphers travelled widely themselves in order to obtain their data 
at first hand; and their geographical worb sdmnlatcd interest in 
the lands which they described. One of them, cl-Mas’udi, called 
his book Meadows of Gold and Mims of Getns in order, as he said, 
to rouse an even greater interest in the subject. 

There was another, a unique stimulus to travel in the world of 
Islam. Every year the "faithful’'journeyed to the Holy Cities of 
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Arabia, on a pilgrimage to their shrincj—in particular to the 
Kaaba at Mecca and the Tomb of Mohuiimcd at Medina. All 
Mohammedans considered it a sacred duty to go chichcr at least 
once before they died. The great Hajft or pUgrim caravans (of 
which there were four annually) drew their pilgrims from every 
quarter of Asia, the Middle East, Africa and the Mediterranean 
lands. These immense expeditions, undertaken in a common cause, 
promoted a sense of Moslem brotlicrhood. They gave an annual 
incentive to travel; and the pilgrims, who were accustomed to give 
and to receive introductions to friends in foreign cities and at the 
various iiay stadons eii rauie, made the journey easy for each other. 

Of the thousands of Moslems who became acquainted with the 
Syrian Desert in the Middle Ages, seven arc writers of consider¬ 
able reputation. One of die first, as well as one of the most 
interesting, was Mohammed ibn Ahmed cl-Mukaddasi, traveller 
and geographer, who was bom at Jerusalem in the tenth century. 
When quite a young man, he made the Pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Thereafter he spent twenty yeats in travelling through the length 
and die bread di of the Mohammedan world. He journeyed every¬ 
where on foot, in order to measure distances and to collect material 
for a gcograpliical treatise; and he visited all the territories of 
Islam with die exception of Spain. His Dcscripthn of tfm Moslem 
Empire is based on the information he gleaned in various and 
sundry localiricsr details concerning their products and state of 
trade, peculiarities of coinage, weights and measures, the climate, 
and cliaracterbrics of the inhabitants. To get this in&rmaricn el- 
Mukaddasi mixed socially widt every class. He is known to hast: 
hawked in the bazaars, oSiciated os a Muezzin, bound books and 
made paper, instructed in Koramc law, and even practised medicine 
as a physician, or hakim. His family connections and an excellent 
education had also fitted him to associate with Saracen princes uid 
officers of high rank. In s^3s cl-Mukadda$t completed his Geo¬ 
graphy. while residing in Baghdad. His book is one of the most 
sdenrific and accurate existing dcscriprions of Moslem lands in the 
Middle Ages; and the sections on Palestine. Syria and Irak (to the 
limits of dicir desert &oti tiers) are especially valuable. 
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Ibn Jubaii, the Spanish Arab rravcUcr, visited Syria and PaJcsdnc 
and the Hejaz in the second half of the rwelf^ century; and four 
famous gecgraphcis were presumably well acquainted, personally, 
with the Near and Middle East. Ibn Haukal in the tenth century; 
Yakut, Idria and Abulfeda in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
all devoted much space in their geographical treatises to a dcscrip^ 
don of these lands. One of them, Abulfeda, was actually bom in 
Damascus. 

Lastly, Shaykh Abu Abdallah of Tangier, so well known as Ibn 
Battuta, was probably the greatest of all Mohammedan travellers. 
During the first liaJfof the fourteenth century he visitedevery one 
of the Mohammedan, as well as many of tloc "iofidel” countries; 
and he made the Pilgrimage to Mecca six times. It is es tima ted 
that be travelled about 75,000 miles. As far as the Syrian Desert 
was concerned, Ibn Battuta crossed Palmyrena, from cast to west; 
became familiar with all of die desert bonders; and made use of 
both the wesEem and eastern Hajj routes into northern Arabia. 

It has been said that Moslems were almost the only traveUers 
between Syria and Mesopotamia during the Saracen period. This 
was inevitable, because, even although the Crusades brought 
about an aedve intcrcliange between peoples of the West and of 
the Near East, the hostility between Chrisdan and Saracen dis¬ 
couraged any individual enterprise on the part of westerners; 
Chrisdans did not penetrate into Syria's hinterland until alter the 
establishment of the Ottoman Empire. Nevertheless, there is 
another element to be oonsidered in medieval society. The Jews 
were more or less free to travel in the Near East, and they knew 
dicir way about this cerritory, in more ways than one. Rabbi 
Benjamin of Tudcla is probably the most famous of them all, 
because he made a study of the Jewish communidcs in various 
Moslem dries. In the latter part of the twellth century he travelled 
extensively botli in Syria and Mesopotamia, 

During the fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries, the Jews were 
the great land travellers. They were noted linguists, as they had 
always been, and were reputed to converse in Iranian, Greek, 
Arabic. “Frankish”. Spanish and Russian. Chrisdan travellers 
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found some at lease of them very difficult to travel with. Rauwolffi 
for instance^ complaintd (in the sixteenth century) that they were 
consistent trouble-makers. They also cteated a special kind of 
difficult)^: wheuc^^er a large group of jc’^vs crossed the desert widi 
one of the merchant caravans, they insisted upon resdng during 
tlieir Sabbath- If they could not bribe a caravan leader to camp for 
most of that day» they would pay for the services of a guidci or 
even of an escorting guard, in order chat they might ride on ahead 
of the main body of the caravan the day before, or else rest first 
and dicn catch up ’with it again the day afeer dicir Sabbath. Until 
the sixtcendi century, however even the Jewish merchants used 
the roads of Anatolia In preference to the desert highways; or eke, 
as in the twelfih century, they took the northern route, from 
Antioch to Bixejifc, and thence across northem Mesopotamia. 

When the Great and Little Desen Romes were resurrected, in 
the sixteenth century, they began to be used by Europeans of 
various narionahtics. At first and most parricularly by die Pomi- 
guesc, who soon found a use for this most convenient shore-cut 
to thdr possessions in India and in die Persian Gulf It is true that 
they had a monopoly of the sea-borne trade to the cast, and con¬ 
sequently desired to confine all trading with the ease to their own 
ships; and so it was necessarily dieir polic)' to obstruct the u^ of 
all land routes for purposes of trade. But that very fact made it all 
the more iuipoitant for them to have the use of a relatively rapid 
overland route. So Portuguese officials, merchant travellers and 
especially dispatch-bearers took to traXTlling over the Indo- 
Syrian high’way whenever speedy communication was required. 
Antonio Tenreho, a Portuguese Jew, crossed the Syrian Desert 
from Aleppo to Basra, in 15^3- He w^as the first European to do 
so, as he was die first to make the return journey. It is possible 
{but most unlikely) that Co’vilhao, travelling from Ormuz to 
Cairo in 14S7, may have used the Basra-Aleppo route, in pare or 
in whole* In 1528 Tenreiro recrossed the Syrian Desert as the 
bearer of urgent dispatches from the Governor of Ormuz to the 
King of Portugal* 

The next Europeans to use the desert routes were the Veneciami 
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who had commercial "Yactories” in both Aleppo and BaghdadL 
But Caesar Frederick—who travelled east^^rds by the river route 
in 156J, and returned overland sixteen years latcc—is the only one 
of their numbcj: to leave an account of these early joumeySp and 
that one a brief account. In 1:579 Caesar Frcdarick went from 
Basra to Baghdad by boat^ in fifty days. From Baghdad he travelled 
tio AlcppOp in company with four other Vcncriam and one Portu- 
gucsc> Kis caravan was outfitted with enough food and ^‘bcatis^^ 
for their horses to last for forty da)^p and the caravan included 
thirtv’^-rwo laden camels. The six Europeans also took twenty live 
sheep vridi themp of which they ate thirteen^ Ffcdcrick mentions 
no specific routCp but describes the journey as follows (the transla¬ 
tion was made by Purchas—scc MacLchosc Edi doUt voL p. 446): 

From Babylon to Alepo is forty dayes journey» of the w’hich 
they make thirty-six dayes over the WUdernes, in which ihirry- 
six dayes tlicy neither sec housCp trees, nor people that inhabite 
but ondy a plainer and no signe of any way in the world. The 
pilots go before, and the Carovan foUowedi after.. * * I say in 
thirty-six dayes we passe over the wildemessc. For when we 
depart &oqi Babylon mo dayes wee passe by villages inhabited 
undi ‘Wc have passed the river Euphratts. And then within two 
dayes of Alepo we have villages inhabited. 

The desert short^t was used freely by the Venetians, and when 
reported by other traveUers, they were said to have travelled with 
commercial caravans, in groups of from five to nine. 

For about thirty years, until 1603, the river route was much in 
use. All those who ivent by the Euphrates embarked at Birejik, 
and most of them disembarked at FcUuja. unless they desired to 
proceed direedy to Basra and leave Baghdad out of their irinexary. 
Dr. Leonhait Rauwolff (in 1573)^ Gaspsiro Balbi {in 1579) and Sir 
Anthony Shirley (in 1599) all went by that way; and so did the 
pioneers of the East India Company, 

In 1580 John Newbery gave the lead to future English mer¬ 
chants, and thrice years later he pointed out the way (in person) 
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to Ralph Fitch iUi<l John EldrcdL To the constmiation of the 
Portuguese, these tnerchants reached Basra, after compledug the 
liver trip; and some of them proceeded on their way to India, and 
entered into negodatiDns there for the establishing of the East 
India Company. These are die men who journeyed to the On cut, 
bearing letters from Queen Elizabeth to the **Grand Mogul"' and 
the Emperor of China. 

Alter the beginning of the seventeenth century, preference was 
given to the land routes between Syria and Mesopotamia. These, 
though more wearying, were both quicker and safer dian the 
river. In 1605 Pedro Teixeita crossed overland from Basra to 
Aleppo, and left the first interesting and detailed accoitnt of the 
desert journey. A year later, Caspar dc Bernardino went from 
Meshed All to Aleppo. Thereafter, the numbers of European 
traveUers who crossed the desert on their way to and from the 
Orient increased rapidly. In the seventeenth century they were 
mostly Portuguese, Venetians, Spaniards and Frenchmen. The 
three outstanding names are those of Teixeira (just mentioned), 
Pietro della Valle and Jean Baptiste Tavernier, 

Pedro Teixeira, like Tenreiro, was a Portuguese Jew. But some¬ 
time during the course of his travels, he became a Christian—or 
possibly he only found it more convenient to profess Christianity. 
Teixeira was probably a physician, and possibly also a speculator 
in gems. Lastly, he was a historian, although he was a far better 
diarist of his own journeys (when he could use the results of his 
personal observations} he was a compiler of second-hand 
informatioii. Tins versatile man travelled widely in the Orient, 
lived for long in India, and once even ventured to the Philippines. 
But the voyage which here concerns us the most is his trip from 
Basra to Aleppo in December and January, 1604 and 1605. He 
went by way of Baghdad, with a “little caravan" of ijo camels, 
93 asses, 12 horses and an escort of 60 armed men. At Baghdad 
he debyed some time in order to make sure that Aleppo and the 
intervening desert was in a relatively safe and pcacefiJ state. When 
he finally set out for Aleppo, it was with a slightly smaller caravan; 
and he travelled by a route not in common use, because his 
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caravan bashi (or convoy leader) believed a shorter and less 
frequented track to be safer. At Anna, when: tlicy crossed the 
Euphrates, his caravan was detained for three weeks; liindered by 
offiem of the Emir who, he was told, had been prompted by 
the “Anali" merchants to keep them in the town as long as 
possible. His stay there was one long misery: the caravan supplies 
dwindled to almost nodiing; every one of the company suffered 
with the cold, and was oppressed by “fears" and extortions on 
the part of the townspeople; they were also tormented hy street 
hawkers in addition to countless beggars. It took the caravan 
exactly two months to complete die Journey between Baghdad 
and Aleppo* 

Tdxjcira s account of this jotimcy is intdnsicdijr intcresring^ 

over and above the fact that it happens to be the first detailed 
record of a desert crossing. He was an observant, well-informed 
traveUer, and one who took the trouble to he as accurate as 
possible in every way. He found no feature of his trip uninteresting 
or unwortljy of comment; and he allowed neither fear nor dis- 
comiort to interfore with the conscientious, daily recording of ah 
that he observed. 

Pietro della Valle was an Italian who took to trav elling because 
he liked an adventurous life. In Egypt, he was the first traveller 
to enter the second Pyramid; and from that country he sent mo 
mummies back to Europe. Like Pedro Teixeira, he also travelled 
in Iran and India, but less extensively. He crossed the desert twice, 
going fixim Aleppo to Baghdad in t6i6, and returning fi-om Basra.’ 
by the Great Desert Route, some ten years later. On this latter 
trip, he shepherded across the desert a coffin, containing the dead 
body of his Armenian wife, Maani Giserida. He journeyed with 
a very small party, in the wake of one of the great merchant 
caravans—spending thirty-eight days on the road. Unlike Tei¬ 
xeira, delb Valle did not detour to Baghdad when en route for 
Aleppo: and he kept to the west of Anna in a vain effort to evade 
the payment of tolls. But where their routes did touch, across the 
Link Dejwt, and at Taiyiba, the narratives of their two Joumeys 
confirm each other very closely, as do the observations whii 
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they made concern ing the landmarks of the desert and its 
peoples. 

Jean Bapdste Tavemier* odiensnse known as Tavemici: Bemier^ 
was a Parisian of Dutch extraction. Travelling as a jewel mcrchatit^ 
he made six voyages to the Ottoman EmptrCi Iran and India' and 
once lie went as far as Java. Tavernier crossed die Sjxian Desert 
twice: once from Baghdad to Aleppo, in 1632; and six years 
later, from Aleppo by “The Great Desert Road” to Basra. But 
except in descriptions of incidental happenings on the journey. 
and anecdotes about the Arabs, the narratives of these crips arc not 
illuniinating; and notice was taken of very few geographical, and 
scarcely any archaeological details. On the second trip, it took 
Ins caravan of 600 camels sbcty-flvc days to reach Basra; and in 
all this time, the palace of Ukhaidir is die only place thai: Tavernier 
seems to think worthy of even a brief description. 

A few years after Tavernier's second trip across the Syrian 
Desert, Fray Sebasden Manrique voyaged by an nnspecified route 
from Baghdad to Damasci^s^ with a caravan of 300 camels. His 
sufferings—which are snhsequendy discussed in the chapter 
describing modes of desert travel—were great; so that* taken in 
conjunction with other information of a similar nature, one is not 
surprised to learn that the desert bccamep at this rime, very un¬ 
popular with Europeans. Certainly the account which he had to 
give of his journey would not have encouraged others to entrust 
themselves to this short-cut. The year of his crossing—1643— 
marks the beginning of a hundred-year period of political unrest 
and economic deterioration in this part of the Ottoman Empire^ 
which has been previously described (cf. pp* 75-76), It was a time 
of invasion and turmoil in the Syrian Desert; of anarchy in die 
Pashaliks which bordered the desert; and of imperialistic rivalries, 
these latter in the vicinity of the Persian Gulf between die 
Portuguese* the English and the Dutch. But despite these un¬ 
favourable conditions the desert routes continued to be used for 
another nventy years* by Portuguese polidcal agents, traveiling 
bewcen Goa (in India) and Lisbon. They had no choice, and 
travelled when and where they were bid. The Jesuit Father, 
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Manuel Godinho, who was sent to Portugal on a secret nussion, 
was probably the last of these. He travcDctl as fast as the anar¬ 
chistic state of the country permittetl, with small caravans: going 
from Basra to Baghdad, and ihcncc, via Anna, Meshed Rahba and 
Taiyiba, to Aleppo, Godinho was accompanied by a fcUow- 
coimtryman, and—if Murray is to be believed—the trip was one 
prolonged nightmare for the two unfortunate men. Godinho com¬ 
mented upon the extraordinary depopulation of Anna (this was in 
1663), and is said to have stated: **Thcy were assured, that no 
traveller had been btely known to have gone, cither by land or by 
the rivers, without being robbed and murdered; that no inha bitant 
of Anna durst stir beyond its gates. ,, ' 

Only two other travellers ate known to have crossed the desert 
before the end of the seventeenth century. John Campbell, a 
Scotsman, on his way home &om India and Iran in 1669, went 
Baghdad to Aleppo, via Anna and Taiyiba. Apparently he 
wrote no account of his own desert journey; but Richard BcU 
(who was in Aleppo w’hen Campbell arrived there) says that this 
adventurer made die trip in company with a French priest and a 
single guide; and that he carried with him a quantity of precious 
stones, among which was a bmous diamond engraved with the 
royal anus of England. By some miracle Campbell reached Syria, 
witii all his jewels, unmolested by the Beduin. 

The other voyager was a Frenchman by the name of Carrf, 
who was on his way back to France from a mission m the Orient. 
Colbert, with an eye to French commercial expansion, bad sent 

• Mumy'i Ask (ifeo), voL i, p- Mumy is aoc cntiicly to he tnwed. 
Compare, for example, the wmemely iiuemiaie nhunuf of Colonel Capper's 
voyage along the Gmt Desert Route ; voL 1, p, 409. Also. Godinio’j supp^ 
uaiemctit that he saw lix dgen {/.r. CSodhdifl oiiut have seen lioa^ not £en 
if he »aw any mch kind of animal at all. rf. p. tj) Anna. s.\l « once' 
sounds rather unUkely. But the iiuccrinKry in this e»c may lie with G(xlinh<i 
himieU: Unfonimately, Munay’i a, appucnily, only Ensliil, 

Tcnion of Godinho f own narradve. There m two Pomiguac editions of rhii 
(published in i«5 and 1S42 rapeetively), which the pceteni writer has b«n 
unable to coiuulr However. Godinho’s statement legardiog Anna, and travel¬ 
ling condidcmi in genenl, is near enough to die traih. as wc know it to be 
believed. 
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bim as ^ emissary to Madagascar, to report on the potctitlalidcs 
of that island, Monsieur Carinf^ desirous of seeing as much of the 
East a$ possible* rettimcd by way of India and the overland route. 
It is diflicult to say just when he crossed the desert* since the 
account of his journey was not published until 1699, and be scents 
to have had (in eominoD with many other European travcilen of 
the sixtcendi and seventeenth centuries) a strong distnclinadon to 
men don years or dates. He appears, however* to have made this 
part of his journey between the years 1671 and 1673; and he used 
the Little Desert Route* going from Baghdad to Aleppo via Anna* 
Meshed Rahba, a kasr on the Euphrates near Rahba* named 
'‘Achcra", and passing within sight of Taiyiba. Carr^ complaiiis 
less of the risks he ran and of the dangers of the road than he docs 
of the extreme heat—he was travelling on the desert in June. 
NcvcrthclesSp he and his solitary guide were alarmed more than 
once by various parties of Beduinp and they took care to avoid 
entering Taiyiba for fear of die robber bands that reputedly made 
their headquarters there, Funhermorc* they “dared" to travel 
along the banks of the Euphrates only because they had been told 
that practically all the riverain Arabs (about "ten thousand men”) 
had gone off in a body to plunder the Hajf caravan. Carr£ may 
have crossed the desert more than once, for in describing the com^ 
mcrckl glory that had once been Taiyiba^s* and the beauty of its 
trce--fillcd oasis* he menttons having seen die town three different 
times. It is interesting to note that this traveller* and presumably 
therefore other Europeaiis who travelled during die seventcentb 
century 1^ carried some sort of letter of credit. He obtained a ‘ Vefire 
as he called it^ indireedy (with the help of the Capuchin 
Fathers) from a merchant of Baghdad* because he w+as unwilling 
to cany any more money on his person than was absolutely 
necessary. 

Incidentally* in 166$ two welUknown travellers—one of them 
famous—made a point of traveilmg around* rather than across* 
the desert. De Thevenott who joameyed in Syria with two pass¬ 
ports* one Arabic and one Turkish, went &om w'cst to ease* travel¬ 
ling &om Damascus to Aleppo* and thence by the northern route 
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—via Bircjtk, Urfa, Nisibin and Mosul. At Mosul he cotidnued to 
Baghdad down the Tigris, by keUk, or river raft. Carsten Niebuhr 
reversed this journey. After having circotraiavigatcd Arabia, he 
went north through Mesopotamia, and (by a still more northerly 
route) via Mosul, Mardin, DIarbekr, Urfa, and Birejik to Aleppo. 
Niebuhr, with his usual desire to acquire information, cross- 
questioned a Basra merchant and a Bedu (who had made the 
desert journey many rimes) as to traos-dcsert routes. But though 
he carefully recorded the desert ttincraries, he made no personal 
use of the information. 

No further light is shed upon the rest of the dark age, between 
1673 and 1745; although it is possible that one other Frenchman 
may have crossed the LUtle Desert some thirteen or fourteen 
years after Monsieur Carre—a certain Soares Sicur du Val, who 
went to Iran by way of Baghdad, in the last years of the seven- 
tccndi century. Neither emissaries nor missionaries appear to have 
travelled over the Syrian Desert during this hiatus in its use by 
Buropcans. Even the Carmelites, whose puissant settlement at 
Basra survived from 1623 to 1733, have l^t in their records no 
accounts of desert travellings. 


2 

FOUR GREAT CITIES OP SYRIA ANO MESOPOTAMIA: DAMASCUS, 
ALEPPO, BAGHDAD AND BASRA 

Before enquiring as to the travellers of the eighteenth century, 
it would he well to say a word or two concerning the dries they 
frequented. Of these, the four great trade-centres were Damascus 
and Aleppo on the Syrian sidc^ Baghdad and Basra on the 
Mesopotamian side. And of these (our the two most important, 
during die period of European commcrdal activity in the Otto¬ 
man Empire, were Aleppo and Basra. 

Damascus, to begin \vith the oldest dty and the most revered 
among travellers, was a flourishing town in Phocnidan days, and 
before. The greatness of Damascus as a centre of caravan trade 
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was known to the Occident at the beginning of the Christiaii 
era, when it became the chief intermediary betw'eeti Palmyra and 
tlie coasL During the period of the Omayyad Caliphs, from 
A.P. 660 CO 750, Damascus was not only the metropolitan centre 
of the Mohammedan world, but was the foremost of all Saracen 
cities as wcU. The greatness of the city long on das ted the Omay- 
yads, but under the rule of the Afabasid Cahpbs of Baghdad there 
rose commercial rivals to its urban onmipotcncc, and even to its 
prestige. Notwithstanding, Ibn Haukai spoke of Damascus* in the 
tenth century, as "the right hand of the dries of Syria"; and he 
and his contemporary, el-Mtikaddb$i» agreed as to the delights 
and the beaudes of this wide-spreading oasis, Idiisi, in the twelfth 
century, has only praise for the wonders of the city: its Great 
Mosque, which had first been a Byzantine church of apparently, 
unparalleled magnificence; its famous hot baths; die ^"eight*' 
canals, and die many fountains; its rivers, gardens and fruit 
orchards. With one accord^ Mohanimedan writers dwell upon 
the lovchncBs of the city and the splendour of Ik buildings. 
Damascus, said Ibn Battuta in 1326, "surpasses all other dries in 
beauty, and no description^ however full, can do justice to its 
charms. Nothing, however, can better the words of Ibn Jubayr 
in describing it. . * Today* the traveller is more impressed by 
the oasis as a whole, seen in its desert setting, than by the dey 
itself—interesting though its crowded streets sdll are. Bur that is 
another story. 

From the eleventh to the fourteenth centuries, Damascus was 
subjected to a variety of invarions, at the hands of Scljuks, 
Chrisrian Crusaders and Mongols. But in the early sijctecnth 
ccnmty this dty regained some of the commercial importance 
which it had bccti gradually losing. When the Ottonun Turks 
ruled the Mohajiimcdan world, which had converted them to its 
tenets, Damascus became the mccdng^pkcc of Turkish and Syrian 
pilgrims. Eadi ycar^ from the middle of the seventh ccutury, the 

*■ The quocicieiu panrerniiig Dinwou ire frem Hsu Hauka] {c(L of iSoo), 
p. 41: el^Mutacldiji vf PP- ^ 7 * n md 24; idriii fed. of tSj6), u 
p, 149; Ibn Battan [cd, of P- ^ 5 + 
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Hajjt or pilgrim convoy, had see out &om thi^rc to perform its 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Accordingly^ Suleiman the Magnificent 
built at Damascus a lovely mosque and guest-house—to this day 
one of the most enchanting of all Turkish mosques—where 
pilg;rims &om Anamlia might rest after their long jouracy^ and 
refresh themselves before taking their places in the Syrian Hoy. 
In the inrervab, before the assembling and after the retiim of the 
Afcjy, Turk and Syrian transacted business to their mutual 
advantage, 

Damascus remained the centre of the Syrian Hajj; hut it 
dccliucd again, nevertheless^ conuncrdaUy speaking. During the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries this decline was increasingiy 
noticeable^ in proportion as trans-desert commerce became more 
and more diverted to die Aleppo route. In the nineteenth century 
The Journal of a Deputation to the East (dated 1849) comments upon 
the waning prosperity of Damascus, which was so soon to become 
a thin g of the past* Twenry years later, the opening of the Sues 
Canal gave Damascene commerce its proverbial death-blow. But 
the prosperity of Damascus lus been miraculously revived in the 
years since 1918; since, once again, this most ancient caravan city 
has become an important terminus for a great desert route. 

Aleppo is probably as ancient a city as Damascus^ although it 
developed much more slowly. Not until the later sixteenth 
century did it become w^hat Ralph Fitch termed *'Thc chief mart 
of all the cast'\ Known as Halpa to the Hittites, as Halman to the 
later Ass^Tians, and as Beroca to the Seleucids, thk dty was 
finally christened Haleb by the Saracens. That is^ today, die name 
by which it is known to the Arabs and its native dtizens* The 
word Haleb, however, was given an Italian form in the European 
period, Rauwolff, who described it, in 1573, as the meering-pkec 
of all nadonahdes—Greeks, Armenians, Arabs, Georgians* Iranians 

and hidJans* *‘>vhich come and go daily with their caravans"_ 

called it “Halepo*^ and here we sec the traiisidon of the Arabic 
name, before it had become completely Italianized, 

Aleppo was first heard of (in the second millennium B.c.) as 
the most northerly Semite outpost against the Himtes. Like 
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Damascus^ it wm mendoucd in Babylonian, Assyrian and 
Egyptian texts; but unlike DamascuSf it was still only a small 
town in the day of the Emperor Julian, its prosperity dates from 
the Arab conquest of the seventh century^^ when Aleppo became 
the centre, in northetn Syria^ for the caravan trade of northern 
Mesopotamia and Iran; and this prosperity was never more than 
momentarily dimmed by the various conflicts and invasions to 
which the dty was theieafter, from time lo time, subjected. 

In the seventeenth century Aleppo was considered to be the 
third dty of the Ottoman Empire-^ext m size and importance 
to Constantinople and Cairo. Diplomatically speakings it was even 
mote important than Cairo, because its geographical situation 
made it the distrihtiting centre for all the correspondence of the 
Near and Middle East, Travellers commented in ama:2enient upon 
the variety of languages and of races to be met with there, and 
the div'crsity of its bazaar products. They described the public 
baths, the arched stone bazaars, die imposing Saracen citadel, the 
great khans which housed its merchants, and the ten dty gates. 
One and all, from Tcixcira in 1605, to Taylor and Olivier in 
1789, Europcaiis were impressed with the paved streets and stones 
built houses, which were said to be the finest in any Turkish city. 
A klian or caravanserai was so buUt that the lower floor could be 
used for a caravan depot (or warehouse), and the upper story—as 
a dwclling-place-^oiild accommodate large numbers of the 
Fratigi. Frankish consulsp chaplains and all the more important 
merchants, however, lived in luxuriously fiimished houses of their 
own. There was a cultured social life, as befitted a city of such 
diplomatic and political prestige. French, English and especially 
Italian were spoken at the firequcnc formal functions; and many 
of the resident Franks spoke Turkish, Arabic and Greek as well as 
ilieir owTi ktrguages. 

The European colony, each fiatwti of which had its own resident 
consul and its own interpreter, numbered about two hundred 
individuals. Of these, about a qmttec were English. Such com¬ 
mercial colonics, factories^ have akcady been alluded to; and 
the members thereof* which were known coUeedvely as the 
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nation of whatever country- they repreicntcel. In the seventeenth 
Century, tile three principal Jactoriei established at Aleppo were— 
in the order of their relative importance—the Venetian, the French 
and the English, There were also two Flemish "houses", v^dth a 
yearly trade amounting to about i jo,ooa ducats (about ^75,(X>o); 
but they bad to conduct their business under the protection of the 
French. Teixeira, who described them all tn detail, tells us that 
the Venetians had fourteen houses, each of which was a highly 
organized mercantile community under the control of two heads. 
The consul of these fourteen houses spent from 70,000 to So.ooo 
ducats (about j,ooo to ^40,000) during Ifo three-year term of 
office. The French had only five houses, but more than twenty of 
their ships were annually employed in the Aleppo trade, as against 
the four to five Vcuetian ships that were so employed. The French 
trade brought in about 800,000 ducats (about ^(^400,000) a year. 
A comment of Tdxeira’s on the French^ffory is, if unprejudiced, 
illuminating: “The number of the French who come and go is 
much greater than that of the Venetians... but in other matters 
they ^ far from equalling the order, rule and policy of the 
Venetians". For reasons emphatically not connected with their 
organization at Aleppo, the French succeeded in monopolizing 
most of the European trade there, before the end of the eighteenth 
c^tur}'. The number of their houses had increased from five to 
nine; whereas the number of Venetian houses had been reduced 
from fourteen to two. 

Teixeira s remarks upon the three English houses which he 
found at Aleppo, and dieir trade (which he esdmated as worth 
about 300,000 ducats, or about £iso,ooo), is not of much sig¬ 
nificance for the remainder of the seventeenth century, because of 
a certain comadcticc. He was in Aleppo in 1605, the very same 
year in which the Levant Company-which had been founded in 
ij86-was reorganized and received its perpetual charter It was 
mtura] that some time must elapse before the impetus, bom of 
the new policy, could result in the great increase of English trade 
-50 nodceahle at the end of die century. Visitors, who were 
entertained some seventy yeats bter by the members of the Com- 
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pany\ factcry^ described at length die social and sporting life of 
die English commiinity^ Their chief recreations induded Imnd- 
ball, cricket, coursing with grej^hoimds^ rishing and duck’-sbooring 
in the neighbourhood of Sebkha Jcbbul^ and the giving of sump¬ 
tuous banquets. In 1631 die Levant Company was so active that it 
even sought an endre monopoly of the Red Sea trade, and pre¬ 
sented a peddon to the House of Coxiimoiis (which was tabled) 
asking for the cxdusive privilege of importing ^Vaw or wrought 
silks” into EngUnd* 

When Dr. Russell wrote his w'ell-known account of Aleppo in 
the eighteenth century, the total of its populadon was on the 
decline. But when the Frankish factories were at the height of 
their power and influence, Aleppo was at the peak of its com¬ 
mercial prosperity, and the populadon of the dty was computed 
at between 285,000 and 290,000 people. Monsieur Ic Chevalier 
d'Arviettx. French consular deputy in 1680, estiniatcd that the 
Chrisdans then numbered between 30,000 and 35,000 soulsi and 
that there were in addidon some 2000 Jews. The balance was prc“ 
sumably made up of Turks, many of whom were janissaries, and 
other soldiery under tfie command of the Pasha, The latter, an 
appointee of the Sultan, was seldom prevented from exploiting the 
dty for his own enrichment* Even in die most prosperous periods, 
merchants complained of extordonatc dudes and injustice in the 
courts, 

[n the nineteenth century Aleppo dcchiied, and faded into com- 
merdal obscurity—just as did Damascus. But after 1880 Aleppo- 
antidpated the revival that came to Damascus widi such sudden¬ 
ness in iQiS; and since the beginning of the twentieth century, 
this dry, once so great, has slowly regamed a measure of com¬ 
mercial importance* 

Baghdad, in comparison with both Damascus and Aleppo* may 
fairly be called modetn. Its setting is venerable enough, since it is 
near the sites of two very anricut cities, Ctcsiphon and Seieuda, 
and it is not far from the ruins of Babylon. But the contemporary 
dty of Baghdad is medicvaf and the original town—the unique 
"round rity” of wliich no traces arc now visible—was founded by 
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the Caliph Mansur in a.d. 762. When die Abbasids succeeded the 
Omayyads of Damascus, a new capi tal city was a strategic neces¬ 
sity, Politically, the new Saracen dynasty, which relied upon 
Iran for support, needed to have its capital closer to Iran, nearer the 
centre of a Moslem world that was already facing eastward; and 
as for distant as possible &om the Empire of the Byzantine 
Christians, as well asfoom die Omayyads of Damascus. Economic¬ 
ally, the fertile plains of the Tigris were eminently desirable; and 
no spot Was more so than an Iranian hamlet, already named 
Baghdad, that was situared on the Tigris just above the mouth of 
a great Euphrates canal, the then fomous Naltr Isa. This was near, 
but not too near to the Syrian Desert "foondcr”; and there was 
adequate river communication with the Persian Gulf. The name 
Baghdad means, m Iranian, "founded by God". Throughout the 
Middle Ages Baghdad was officially known to the Arabs as 
Afedtuar csSalam, the City of Peace ; but its older name sur¬ 
vived in popular speech; and by that name alone was it known to 
the Christian West 

There are two divisions in the iuscory of Baghdad: die period 
before the sack of the dty by the Tatars, and the period after this 
event—&om 1258 to the present day. Undl the middle of the 
thirteenth century, Baghdad was not merely an important city, 
the obvious capital of Irak Arabi (as lower Mesopotamia was 
called by Arab geographers); she was also the brilliant ccnirc of 
the Saracen world, and the scat of government of the Caliphate. 
But when Hulagu and his Tatars occupied Baghdad, the poUdea] 
and rcUgious centre of Islam shifted to Egj'pt, and Syria reasserted 
Its economic importance in the Moslem world, Guy Lc Strange, 
the erudite historian of Baghdad, has said that this great Saracen 
dty maintained its prestige: in spite of wan, sieges, the temporary 
removal by the Cahphs of the seat of government to Sanurra (for 
fifty-five years in the ninth century), the forty-day sack of the 
cit>* by the conquering Tatars, and the final removal of the 
Caliphate to Cairo. But prestige, and the legendary glamour of its 
greater days, could not restore the splendours and the wealth of 
the carher medieval dty. After 1258 Baghdad only attained a 
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fluctuating imporcmce, as die economic centre and prindpal 
town of MesopocamtSt and it shared widi Basra the role of middle- 
man between Mesopotamia and the Oricjit on one hand, and 
Syria and the Ocddcrit on the other* The city ivas nded first by 
Qldians of tlie Tatar Khanate of Iran, and later by successive Mon¬ 
golian dynasties, until—in the sixteenth century—Baghdad and 
its provinces were added to the Empire of the Ottoman Turks by 
Suleiman the Magnificent. 

Throughout the eighteenth century, Baghdad was as un- 
prosperous as during the prccediog century; but less than a hun¬ 
dred years ago, when her western rivals, Damascus and Aleppo, 
were stagnating, Baghdad had a renewed lease of life. The im¬ 
portance of water-ways to the Persian Gnlf was oticc more 
recognized* and a new period of prosperity for this dty upon the 
Tigris was the logical result of the revival of the river routes. 
Under the govemotship of Midhat Pashap between 1869 and 1872, 
some western reforms were introduced^ including the establish¬ 
ment of a telegraph system and the inaugnration of a steamboat 
service between Baghdad and Basra. The concession for this boat 
service was sold to the then famous Lynch Steam Navigation 
Company* Later on. the building of the ^^Berlin to Baghdad^" 
Railway emphasized once again the strategic importance of diis 
perennial capital of Mesopotamia. 

Basra, w^hicli first saw die light as a Saracen military camp, was 
founded {by order of the Caliph Omar) a centory and a quarter 
before Baghdad, Mohammedan leaders of the first period of the 
Arab conquest had considered it necessary to establish themselves 
at a point where the highways between Mesopotamia, the Persian 
Gulf and Arabia oil intersected. They buil t their dty west of the 
Tigris-Euphrares, since they also needed a depot of supplies that 
would be easily accessible to the Arab army. They connected 
Basra with the river by a great horseshoe-shaped canalp the 
southern curve of which w'as famed as the AWir cf-OML. From 
this branched a great number of smaller, but navigable channels. 

Until the middle of the eighth century Basra and Kufa (sister 
dries which had been founded within a year of each otiicr) were 
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^tnost equally important miUtaiy bases on the dcscit frontier. 
After Baghdad was founded, however, Kufa ceded its place to the 
nesv Abbasid capital.' 

From 762 the fortunes of Basra followed fairly closely those of 
Baghdad; but the former was far enough south to have an inde¬ 
pendent history of its o\sti. Basra was never a mere sarcUitc town; 
and in some ways it was more vulnerable than Baghdad, because 
of its position on the desert frontier. The southern city was often 
raided by the Beduin, who coveted its extensive groves of date- 
palms; and it was not inunune from cither the Mongols or the 
Iranians, Incidentally, medieval Basra stood tnore than twelve 
miles west of the river; but the tliird and modem city of cliat name 
has been built upon the site of its ancient suburb, el-Obolk. 

Basra has had three periods of prosperity. Under the Abbasids 
it was famous as the dty of the “Tbousand-and-Onc Nights*', and 
celebrated for its bazaars and the bibulous number of its canals. 
But the last of the Abbasids saw the end of this first brilliant period. 
In 1258 Basra and its canal system was, like Baghdad, destroyed 
by the Tatars. There foUows a gap in the history of the city, during 
which time Basra was rebuilt. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the dty had a very busy, if less biillianc period. It was 
frequented first by Portuguese, then by Dutcii and eventually by 
fnglish merchants, and visired by French and other Furopean 
travdiers. The Cirmelitcs had an influential convent there, and 
their vicai-^cneral, acting as a French consul, habitually inter¬ 
ceded with the governors of Basra in belialf of all foreigners who 
did business in the dty. The very decline of Baghdad in the seven¬ 
teenth century served to accentuate the strategic posirion of the 
Gulf dty, and gave the older dty a chance to develop. 

Some noted travellers visited Basra; amtmg them Teixeira, 
Pietro dclJa Valle, Tavemier and dc Thevenot, They called it 

* Kufr WM founded, also at the cvmnund of Onur. a few miles notfo of the 
uicKnt Lihlimid opipl called Hita, GraduaUy Hita becane more md mote 
depopulated, luiial it ceued altogether to cjok. Kti& wm a populoui and im- 
portanc dt>' until Hilia was founded (in ittw); thereafier its luhurb, Najaf, 
dispheed it enritely. Najaf ii tathn better known by the name of Mcicd AU 
because it cootam* the tomb of Ali. to the prophet Mohammed 
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Baisara, or Bassora, and contrasted the miserable appearance of 
the dry with its obvious wcaltk They all commented upon die 
numbers of horses^ both local and Arabian bred^ that were cx- 
ported to Omiii;e each year—in return for the Indian ^^merchan¬ 
dizes”* spices and drugs that were shipped from the Indian end of 
the Gulf, Joseph Salbancke, a contemporary' of Teixeira's* wrote 
that slups of "fortie or fiftie tunnes” came monthly to the port 
of Balsara. Tavernier gives us a picture of the city's brisk transit 
trade with the West in these words* “Merchants of all countrys* 
from Constantinople, Smyrna, Aleppo, Damascus, Cairo, and 
other parts of Turkic, buy such merchandiaes as come from the 
Indies, with which they lade the young camels which they buy 
in that place; for thither the Arabians bring them to put them 
to sale”.* 

Basra had a significant peculiarity^ During four months of the 
year, from June to September inclusive, its foreign trade w'a^ 
brisk. The rest of the year trade stagnated. But for these four 
months sailing-boats had favouring winds to enable them to beat 
up the Persian Gulf; and there was (in addition to goods from 
India) a plentiful supply of pearls from the pearl fisheries of the 
Gulf particularly from the vicinity of the Bahrein Islands, Every 
year* in spite of the intensity of the summer heat, an influx of 
merchants coincided with this perennial commercial revival, so 
that the number of resident foreigners was more than doubled. 
House-rents also had a tendency to double b value, and die price 
of horses and of provisions as well. The ruler of the city, w'hcther 
an Arab “prince” or a Turkish pasha, made special regulations for 
hi$ own enrichment; and he decreed that during the monsoon 
season no bdividud should either buy or sell anything mthout 
his express permission, and throngh bis agency. AU dw test of 
the year the pasha had to content himself with the “gifts” which 
he extracted from merchants and pilgrinu (on their way to and 
from Mecca), with a four or five per cent customs revenue, and 
with the taxes which he autOCTarically imposed upon date-palms, 
horses and camels, fiy his command also, mats were frequendy 

> TAvcRueri e<L of 1664, p, tg. 
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spread upon the square in Ironc of his house, and on these were 
heaped the tithes he exacted &om harvests of wheat, nee and 
&uit. Lastly, Jews and Indians were commercially active, under 
his pcnonal supervision, both as money-<haiigeis and as traders 
in jewels* The Venedan sequin was the principal medium of 
exchange. 

Early in the eighteenth century, tlic East India Company 
established a permanent factory at Basra, and this survived for as 
long as ofHcial dispatches and the Indian trade passed westward 
over the Great Desert Route. Two Englishmen who went through 
Basra on their way to India, in the latter part of that century, 
found an English factory thne, composed of four officials, guarded 
by thirry sepoys under a coloured heutenant. 

Now, today, Basra shares with Baghdad the return of a pro- 
sperir)’ which springs from the renewal of its trade in the Gulf and 
the two rivers of Mesopotamia* 

There is no need to dwell upon the importance of the Persian 
Gulf in eastern history. Until after the middle of the nineteenth 
century it played the part in European trade and inteniationai 
politics that has, since then, been taken by the Suez Canal and 
the Red Sea. The Gulf, with the fordfred island of Ormuz at its 
mouth, was the key to India. During the Saracen period, the 
Arabs monopolized its cotnmcicc; during the century of Tatar 
rule in Asia, the Tatars did the same; and for a century after the 
framing of the Ottoman Turks the Gulf still remained 
to the West. But in the sbeteenth century Europeans won a foot¬ 
hold on the eastern borders of the Ottoman Empire; and after 
1507 the Persian Gulf was open to them. Dominated at first by 
the Porcuguese, it came gradually under the control of the Fngl hh 
But the Arab pirates who infested its waters, and who eventually 
received active support from the Wahhabis of Nejd, menaced all 
“infidel" shipping until well into the nineiocnth century. 

On the west, each one of the coastal towns of Syria had its 
significant place in the historia of Aleppo and Damascus. Until 
the end of the sixteenth century Tripoli had been favoured by 
Frankish merchants; but early in the seventeenth century these 
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cam^ to prefer Alexandretta^ ihen known as Scmdaroon or 
Iskandenm, because, as Aleppo became more frequented by 
Europeans and the volume of its trade increased* the pert which 
was nearest to Aleppo was found to he more convenienL Late 
in the succeeding century» however, Alcxandrctta lost its popu¬ 
larity- The consuls of England^ France and Venice went to reside 
at Latakia, which Is nearly midway between Tripoli and Alex- 
andrcEta; and the English left only a factor or agent to represent 
the Levant Company at the latter port* There were several 
reasons for this. Rutdish robbers had made the northern roads 
unsafe for merdiants, especially in die vidnity of the ^mous 
Bcilaji Pass. Then the climate of Alcxandrctta was found to be 
very unhealthy for westerners* Lasdy, but perhaps most important 
of all, Latakia was extremely well situated for the trade wich 
Cyprus* Before die end of the eighteenth ccnttiry, Latakia was 
visited by six or seven English brigs a year, and by an even greater 
number of French and Venetian vessels. 

South of Alcxandrctta, and of the long unused pore of Antioch 
at Suedia: south of Latakia, and of the once famous port of 
Tamis; south even of Tripoli, is Beyroiic—which has a better 
natural harbour than them all. Long before the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury Beyrout supplanted Sa'ida, or Sidon, as the port of Damas¬ 
cus; hut it is too far south on the Syrian coast ever to have heen a 
practicable port for Aleppo. 

Much more might be writicn about the great dnes of Syria and 
Mesopocamia, and about their commercial activities; but it is time 
to return to the travellers who went to and &o between these 
dries. 


lHAVELtERS OF THE EIGHTEEHTH CENTtmV, ANO EXPLOKEES OF THE 
MNETEENTII AND TWENTTETH CENTUltlES 

[thas been shown how, toward theend ofthesevenreen th century* 
the trans^esert highways became increasingly unpopubr* After 
the beginning of the dghtcench century ^ Europeans avoided them 
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altogether. Until 1745 no westerners at all are known to have gone 
to Intiia by these overland routes. The desert was not even travelled 
in, with a single recorded exception—namely, the re-discovery of 
Palm^Ti by some English merchants (of the Aleppo establishment) 
in 1691. They were so impressed with Palmyra’s imposing ruins 
that 3 Mr Henry Maundiell, chaplain to the English fficlCTy at 
Aleppo, went to sec them for himself eight years later. According 
to these giemlemcn of the Levan t Company, Palmyra was "almost 
inaccessible”, because it was "beyond the protection” of the 
Sultan of Turkey. 

When the desert bridge finally came back into use, it was al¬ 
most completely monopolized by Englishmen, servants of the 
East India Company: and they used the Great Desert Route which 
connected Aleppo with Easra. This was the track that was fol¬ 
lowed annually by the great mctcKsnt caravans, which numbered 
from one to two thousand camels; it will be fully described in a 
later chapter, so there is no need to outline it here. 

William Beawes was the first westerner to cross the desert after 
this hiatus in Its use. He made die trip in £745; and after him, in 
close succession, came four other Englishmen: Bartholomew 
Plaisted, Gaylard Roberts and his son, and John CarmichacL Mr 
Douglas Carruthers lias publislied their diaries, with very full and 
scholarly notes, in his book endded The Desert Route to India 
(tpap. No. Ljon of the Publications of the Hakluyt Society), From 
these accounts, and from those left by four other Englishmen who 
crossed a Uctle later in the century, anyone interested may obmin 
an cxcdlent idea of the conditions of desert travel, and of what 
the Great Desert Route was really like. In 1754 Edward Ives and 3 
group of several other servants of the East India Company carried 
dispatches from India to England. These Englishmen, who were 
the last for many years to choose the northern route, went from 
Basra to Aleppo, via Diarbehr and Birejik. They found the road 
both difficult and dangerous. Thirty years later Dr, Thomas Hovrel 
and two of the Company's servant also chose the northern route, 
but that was because they svanted to go direedy to Constantinople 
by the fastest road possible; and so they omitted Aleppo altogether 
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from their idnerar)% In 1806 Claudius J. RicJi^ Resident of the 
Ease India Company ar Baghdad from iSoS to 1821, travelled from 
Aleppo to Bombay by way of Diarbckr^ Mardin and Mosul At 
Mosul he went down the Tigris to Baghdad. 

Between ifjt and jjgo the second group of four Enghshnicn 
crossed by the Great Desert Route^ General Sir Eyre Cootc^ an 
Anglo-Indian of dtstinedon (on hU way home from India)» was 
the first of these. Colonel James Capper, travelling in the reverse 
direction, was the second. Dr. Julius Griffiths and Major John 
Taylor followed after Colonel Capper, from Aleppo to Basra^ 
within a few years of each other. They ail journeyed in relatively 
small, private caravans-^which was an umovadon in desert travel. 
General Coote's account of his journey is very complete; he 
describes places like Kasr cl-Hair and Taiyifaa in great detail, and 
is equally explidt abouc the nature of the soil in various secdons 
of the route. General Coote^s caravan had one encoiinter. more 
rewarding than most in the desert. They met two Arab couriers 
who were en rente for Basra. These unfortunate men had been 
robbed of thdr camds by the Beduin, but they were still in pos¬ 
session of their mail-bags. The General teUs with much gusto how 
he and his party camped, forthwith, in order to read the European 
Gazettes, h is quaint to visualize such a happening in mid-desert* 
several hundred weary miles away from any centre of dvilizarion 
that was even remotely in touch with the western world. 

Colonel Capper and Major Taylor had a spcdal and douhle 
purpose in mind when they wrote their diaries of the desert 
crossing. They made a comparative study of the two speediest 
routes to India (that over the Syrian Desert, and the longer one 
by way of Suez)* with a view to determining which route saved, 
on the wholc^ the most time. Their findings are examined bx the 
chapter on the overland dromedary postal services. For this reason 
they kept close account of chdr own schedules, and they noted 
every delay they met with,^ avoidable and otherwise* Their 
secondary purpose was to compile a sort of handbook, in order 
10 make the desert trip as easy as possible for such of the East 
India Compaiiy^s servants as would be required to travel to Indb 
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by the averknd route. Therefore they tmde up lists of necessities 
for the journey, die prices of various supplies, and the cost of out¬ 
fitting A caravan. They perceived that the Syrian Desert provided 
a useful short-cut to India, and therefore they were cxinvinccd that 
it should be used, without regard for its monotony or its bodily 
discomforts. Major Taylor’s two-voltimc work is much more pre¬ 
tentious than Colonel Capper's book, and his copious “statistics" 
more superficially impressive. But it seems to the writer that there 
is as much uscfiil information in Colonel Capper’s compact out¬ 
line as there is in the later traveller’s two volumes; and that, more¬ 
over. there are no dlscrepandes between the text of Colonel 
Capper's book and his map, nor any obvious inaccuracies in the 
former. He wrote up his diary every night while he was crossing 
the desert, and made very careful notes. From these memoranda he 
drew the material for his book. The same cannot be said for Major 
Taylor. His material is not altogether reliable, and his map is 
remarkably, amazingly maccuratc--as compared with Colonel 
Capper’s relarivcly excellent map. Also, his judgment in the marty r 
of desert conditions does not appear to have been entirely sound. 

There were of course many other travellers during this half- 
century when the Great Desert Route was so popular. Eylcs Irwin, 
for example, who was chiefly known for his description of the 
Suez Route, went to Baghdad and Basra in 1781; but though he 
also kept a diary, he is not one of the more reliable travcHcn. 
Various servaiils of the East India Company are mentioned by 
name as having gone from Aleppo to Basra, or vice versa. Many 
mote arc referred to in the diaries of their coiiipatriots, without 
specific mention of their names . Furthermore, among the anony¬ 
mous travellers who crossed the desert was one Ionian; and 
among those whose names arc known "were three Frenchmen, The 
first of these, Botel de Bourg, was the only dghtcenth<cnttiry 
traveller to have a serious skirmish with the Bednm. They forced 
him to surrcndcf, after de Bourg had killed several of tlicir num¬ 
ber. and, but for the kind-heartedness of their shayfch, he might 
have been put to death. He was forced to buy his fieedom by 
promising his captors a reward of 200 sequins (about jQ^s) after 
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his safe anivai at either Basra or Grainc. Monsieur dc Bourg was 
3 Ji unlucky man; after escaping thus ftom the Arabs, he was cap¬ 
tured by the English (the year being 1778). Andr^ Michaux, who 
went ftom Aleppo to Baghdad in 1782, was the first of a scries of 
scientifically minded Frenchmen to journey on die desert. He 
combined an interest in natural history with the natural curiosity 
of the traveller; and spent three weeb in crossing the Little Deserts 
by way of Taiyiba, collecting as many geological and botanical 
specimens as possible en route. At the very end of the century 
Olivier, a Frenchman of much the same type as Michaux, went 
eastwards by the northern route from Birejik to Mardin, and 
returned to Aleppo from Baghdad by the way of Anna, Meshed 
Rahha and Taiyiba. Bur he travelled with one of the large com¬ 
mercial caravans from Baghdad to Aleppo, and so was delayed for 
ten days at Anna, where his caravan crossed the Euphrates. 

The nineteenth century opens with the names of several French¬ 
men who are famous in the annals of French colonial history, 
Jcan-Bapciste-Louis-Jacqucs (sometimes called Joseph) Rousseau 
was for long a well-known figure in the Near and Middle East. 
He was bom into the diploniade and consular life, and was edu¬ 
cated in its finer points by a distinguished father who had been 
consul and agent for tlic Ficench East India Company at Baghdad, 
Aleppo and Basra successively, J. B. L. J. Rousseau himself was 
consul-general of France at Baghdad until 1816. Naturally enough 
he crossed the Little Desert more than once in the ordinary course 
of his dudes. In iSoS he and his wife and their two children crossed 
the Euphrates at Hit, and followed the north-western part of the 
Great Desert Route to Aleppo, Having a spcdal interest in 
archaeology, Rousseau left the caravan near Kasr cl-Hair and went 
to visit the twit) ruins. During the last twelve years of his consular 
service, Rousseau was at work upon a topographical map of the 
pashalib of Baghdad, of Urfii and of Aleppo. He was assisted in 
part by a Colonel Boutin, who was murdered by tlic Arabs in 
1815. Lastly, Honoid Vidal, of the French consuktc at Aleppo, 
travelled viddely on the Syrian side of the desert, and he crossed the 
Little Desert five different times. Once he accompanied Rousseau; 
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twice h.c went from Baghdad to Damascus by way of Palm^Ta; 
and fisvicc he went by the “ordinary” route bcti^wn Baghdad and 
Aleppo* 

The only other well-known traveller in this early part or die 
nineteenth century is the famous Indian cartographer. Major 
James Rctmell. In his map of Western Asia he ciiarts the Euphrates, 
and lays down the course of the Great Desert Route (map opposite). 
For the northern part of the latter he was forced to depend 
entirely upon the diaries of the various travclJcFs w ho Iiad preceded 
him—especially upon the diary of Carmichaeh who had taken 
bearings with a pocket compass from day to day during hh 
jonmey* Shordy after Rctinclh the lower Euphrates was described 
from Basra to Baghdad by Liencenant William Heude of the East 
India Company. The latter journeyed to Baghdad pardy by boat 
and partly on horseback; bur he did not ert^ the desert to Aleppo, 

At the end of a long list of English civil servants appears the 
name of a single outstanding personaHty. Colonel^ later General 
Francis Rawdon Chcsncy, who became the commander of the 
Euphrates Expedition; it was his dream to see river communication 
established (>ctween the Mediterranean and the Persian GulE Most 
of his stor^" belongs to the age of steamt bur Colonel Chcsncy 
made preliminary invesdgarions of die desert on canicl-back, so he 
also has his place among the travellers of the early nineteenth 
century* Hi$ first desert journey, in i8 jo, was from Damascus to 
Anna. From Anna. Chesney decided to finish the journey to Basra 
on the Euphrates itself his intention being to make a surreptitious 
survey of the river* A rough survey of die Euphrates, above Hit, 
bad been made by C. j. Rich at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century^: so Chcsncy was principally interested in the river be¬ 
tween Hit and Basra, He did not attempt a scientific survey, be¬ 
cause the Shammar Arabs ut the vicinity were supposed to be 
suspicious of any strange or unusual proceedings, and not a Htdc 
hostile to strangers. For his purpose, approximate soundings and a 
knowledge of the general capabilities of the river^^ (to use his own 
words) would be suflidcnt prerequisite to a future survey by 
steamboat. Accordingly, Chesney descended the Euphrates as far 
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as Fiit on an ordinary raft; and then at Hit took a native boat for 
the rest of the way. He made a rough sketch of the windings of 
die river; took bearings of the principal points with a pocket con> 
pass; and took soundings with a ten-foot pole. The raft was fired 
upon once or twice; hut he succeeded in finishing this preliminary 
survey between Anna and Basra. Six years later Colonel Chesney, 
when in India, volunteered to cany some important dispatches 
back to England. As their delivery was urgent, he had to cross 
from Basra to the Mediterranean by the Great Desert Route. He 
directed his course by compass, and after reaching the Little Desert 
he turned westward to Palmyra and Damascus, hoping to reach 
Beyrout in rime to carch the first homeward-bound mail packet. 
He is one of the few Englishmen to have carried dispatches across 
die desert at courier speed; and he is, probably, the last western 
traveller to rnnke use of the Great Desert Route, Chesney made 
the trip, wliich he estimated at 95* miles, in twenty-two days; he 
and the two Arabs who escorted him rode between fifty and sixty 
tulles a day, and were often in the saddle for nineteen hours. 

The Euphrates Expedition, which was organized (under royal 
patronage) for the survey of the two rivers of Mesopotamia, 
brought several scientists in its train who explored various 
sections of the Lillie Desert. Dr. John William Heifer and his 
wife, who made a study of ornithology, entomology and botany 
for the Expedition; and Mr William F. Ainsworth, surgeon and 
geologist of the Expedition. The narratives describing their work, 
tlie twelve maps and the tlirce volumes 'wliich Colonel Chesney 
eventually published on his historical, political and geographical 
researches (though their value is maiiJy topograpliical), arc the 
first genuinely scientific studies tliat were made of this part of 
the world. 

While Goioael Chesney was engaged upon this work, a certain 
Lieutenant H. A, Ormsby crossed the Little Desert by die courier 
route from Hit to Dumdr and Damascus. For long it was supposed 
that this trip was made by the Arabian traveller Lieutenant James 
WcUsted; but Mr Douglas Carruthers has established the fact that 
thejoutney made under Wdlsted's mme was actually performed 
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by Lictircnant Orniiby.* Apart &om this stiaightenmg out of 
mixed identities, little interest attaches to the trip itself; WeUsted 
remarks only that it took seventeen days of Iwd riding to go 
from Hie to Damascus (an incredibly long time); and that r mfflw 
were found to “grow abundantly” on the desert. 

In 1840, at the end of this decade, a French army officer. 
Monsieur Ic Capitaine Callier, made an expedition with one of 
the large annual caravans of Baghdad. His object was to enquire 
into the life and organiaation of commercial caravans. The name 
of Captain Callier terminates a long period of political interest in 
the Syrian Desert, and marks the end (until after 1918) of travel¬ 
ling thereon for business purposes. Simultaneously, there opens 
what may be called the epoch of exploration. 

Hitherto, the explorers of the Syrian Desert have, as 3 group, 
been neglected. Instead of being given a place to themselves in 
general histories, a scica few of them have been included under 
sections dealing with Arabia. A book as recent as Sir Percy 
Sykes’ History of SKpIoration^ for instance, devotes three chapters 
to Arabia; and it only mentions a few of the more famous ex¬ 
plorers of the Syrian Desert amongst those who confined their 
wanderings entirely to the “bland of the Arabs’—which is the 
Arabs' own name for their peninsula. Arabia has naturally over¬ 
shadowed tile lesser desert into which it extends, and b relatively 
far more important in the study of ethnology and comparative 
religions. This is one reason why the explorers of the Syrian 
Desert have not been isolated into a special group. Another reason 
is the fact that the more celebrated of them have chosen to round 
off their travels in the Syrian Desert with one or more journeys 
into Arabia. Furthcrniorc, aH but three of the earlier explorers 

» Mj Cartiuiwn findings, tn bis own words, are as follows; that "Ormf hy's 
tnvel* foim the greater pan of dw ribjcct matter of Wellited's volumes 
Trai>els to Oie City ef the Caliph. Allioiigli written in die fint penon through, 
out, and no other than WeUswd'i name appears on the ticle-pagc, yet the 
Journeys described are those of licurenanc Onnsby; Wdlsred bi^lf Ijcing 
posted at that date to ihc AiliJitm«r for survey work in the Red Sea,” {From 
Mr Camiifaen* private notss, with his kbd petmissioii; alio pp. 151-152 of 
Mr Camitlicn’ Ufac boob Advfntufv.} 
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of Arabia (not coimdng those who confined themselves to the 
southern fringes of the Pcninsnla) dther entered Arabia through 
the Wadi Sirhan, or else came directly from Arabia Petraca.* 
Many of these men prefaced thdr travek in Arabia with extensive 
journeying m the south-western portions of the Syrian Desert. 
For example^ J, Burckhardt travelled (in 1814) all along the 
desert frontier of cI-Kcrak (fe. of the Turkish province which 
included both Trans-Jordan and Arabia Petraca}^ he mapped its 
Roman roads^ and he compiled a list of Bcdiiin tribes. Aftec him, 
G* A- Wallin, the Swedish student of Wahhabism and of the 
Nejd, went in 1845 from Arabia Pctraca to Jauf (where he spent 
three montlis), when on his way to Hag'll. On a second trip, three 
years later, Wallin travelled from Tebuk to Tayma on his way to 
Hayd* and eventually he renimcd to the Mediterranean hy way 
of Meshed Ali and Baghdad, whence he crossed tlic Liitk Desert 
to Damascus» in company with a lone courier of the English 
dromedary post. W. Palgrave also traversed Arabia Petraca on 
his way to Hayii (in 1862); and C. Guaxmani went by another 
route to Tayma (two years later), visiting Hayii and Jauf on his 
way back. 

Charles M. Doughty, who has been called the greatest of 
Arabian expiorerSt first entered Arabia (in 1S75, on his way to 
HayU) by the Pilgrim Road to Mecca* travelling from Damascus 
with one of the great Hejj caravans. So much did Doughty see 
of the south-western part of the Syrian Desert, and so much did 

* The three excepdons ire: [a) Cbpcam G- F. Sadlierr^ who wai sent by the 
Go^'emmene of India to co-Dperare with the Eg^-ptian Expedition in 1BT9, and 
was the finE European to crosj Arabia from can to wot. He landed at cL-Katif 
on the Peman Gulf, and went—by way of Medina—to the Red Sea. Jhn 
Bartju ii supposed to have crossed Arabia Gom the Red Sea to the P^rtian 
Gulf (in bodi directiom, by diffrmir roucei) in rbe fbuneenth ceniuty; Caprahi 
Sadlier is therefore the fim Europeau, though not the fine Arabian explorer, 
to have accomplished ihh feat. Cf. Sir Percy Sykes (1934)1 P Sir Ridiard 

F. Eurroii^ who went to Medina and Mecca in 1854* He waa able to go without 
fear into the fanaticiil Hejaz because he tortled Mohammedan, and went as a 
pilgrim with the fiom Calm. Et wai not undl more than twenty yean 
later chat he travelled in nortb-wcit Arabia and Arabia Penaea. (t) Colonel L. 
Pelty* who went fioin the Perttin Golf at Kuwait^ to Riyadh, in 1865. 
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he lum of its inhabitants and their way of living, that he may be 
considered as belonging as much to die Syrian as to the Arabian 
group of desert explorers. 

Charles Huber, who (with J. Eudng) sent the bilingually 
inscribed stone of Tayma to Europe and was shortly thereafter 
murdered in the Hejaz (in 1884}, liad previously visited Palmyra, 
and had gone firom Hit to Damascus^—along the courier route, 
via Bir Mclossa. He had also traversed the Wadi Sirhan to Jauft 
and mapped with great accuracy the Jauf and Sakaka oases. 

Lady Anne Bluuc and her husband, Mr Wilftid Scawen Blunt, 
belong equally to the Syrian and the Arabian groups of explorers. 
They are perhaps best known for thdr Ptigrimage to N^d, but 
before going to Arabia they travelled extensively tn the Lsitk 
Desert, visiting Palmyra and Dcir ez-Zor; and they journeyed 
with a sccdon of die Aneza Beduin through various pares of the 
Grrat Desert. This was made easy for them because Mr Blunt 
became blood brother” to an Aneza tribesman, and was ac¬ 
cordingly adopted by that tribesman’s dan. Eventually, in iS;^, 
they took the Wadi Sirhan route to Jauf, on their \ray into the 
Jebel Shantmar region. Lady Anne wrote several volumes which 
treat, discursively and interestingly, of these journeys. One critic 
has said that she had but little knowledge, and lacked bakncct but 
even so, the keenness of her powers of observation do much to 
compensate for these failings; and the tribal lists which she and 
her husband conipUcd, and the informarion they gleaned about 
the various Beduin, their tribes and their horses, is int'aluablc to 
the student of desert life. 

A few years before these more famous travellers, Baron Max 
von Thiclmanti crossed die Little Desert from Kcrbela to Damascus 
(in 1872). And within the next ten years Dr. Theodor Bischoff 
travcUod through Palmyrcua; and Cernik crossed from the 
Mediterranean at Tripoli to Dcir ez-Zor, by the old Roman route 
from Homs to Palmyra and Sukhna. Cernik went on to Baghdad, 
descending the Euphrates from Dcir. Mention must also be made 
of an anonymous EngUshman who, betsveen 1858 and 1862, made 
what he terms Rambles ia tire Deserts ej Syria arid among the Turko^ 
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mans and &dmifecfis^ He, like Wilfrid filiinr, became a other” 
to an Aneza tribesman^ and he traveUed in the company of the 
Aiicza and other, and-Shammar Beduin^ even taking part in some 
tribal &kirniisJic$ — that being a period of desert war&rc. This 
anonymous Engliskman aho dcscribK^ the Damascus revolt of 
i86o» and the massacres of the Christiam: and tells of his vain 
efforts ro find (and rescue) some of the Christian women W'ho had 
been sold to the Aniarat Ane^a by Kurds and Arab Moslems of 
Damascus. 

As the map of Carl Ritter, dated 1852^ inaugurates the second 
of the three convcndonal periods of expioradon in Arabia, simi¬ 
larly Dr. Richard Kieperfs map of 1893 is a landmark in the 
history of the exploration of the S)Tian Desert. He drew largdyp 
ofconrse, on the twelve maps compiled by Colonel Chesney, in 
which were also incorporated the earlier surveys of C* J* Richp 
and he used the sketch maps of other travellers—to such good 
effect chat his became the standard for the Syrian Desert, and was 
consulted by all desert travellers undl after the Great War. His 
map is not fauIrlesSt obviously^ For instance, Jebel Aneza is not 
indicated; and Kasr el-Hair is mendoned under its two altemadve 
names k and located in two dlfrercnt places^ Nevertheless^ as jebd 
Aneza not correctly mapped until after the War, and as Kasr 
cI-Hair and Kusur cl-lkhwan were not proved identical undl 191? 
(by Rene Dussaud), one should not be too critical. Kiepert's map, 
all things considered, is excellent. A few earlier maps* notably 
those of Maj or Janies Rcnnell (dated 1809), A. Arrowsmith (1S16} 
and John Walker (iS6y), had all incorporated the Great Desert 
Route; but Dr. Kiepert was able to make some important addi- 
dons to the infortnadon contained in their maps. He traced the 
cs-Sai (or “post-route” as he called it), from Damascus via 
Bir Melossa to Hit, with rcLadve acctirac>i'; and he also traced the 
routes followed by Chesney, Tbidmann and Huber. Lasdy, he 
included the route of Baron Max von Oppenheimp from Jebcl 
Druze to Palmyra and Deir cz-Zotr—a Journey which was made 
in the very year (1893) in which his map was published. Two 
years bter the Danish traveller, J, Ocstrup, who had visited 
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Palmyra, Kasr d-Hair, Taiyiba and Resa^ in 1893, published a 
map of PiLmyrena and the Homs region. And before the end of 
the century Eduard Sacluu, wlio had journeyed through the Link 
Desert twice—approaching it fiom both the east and the west— 
published five maps of the district, in addition to his maps of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates. He had gone out dicrc on an archaeo¬ 
logical and caicograpliica] mission. In 1903 Robert Garrett pub¬ 
lished a corrected version of Kiepert's Syria to accompany Miss 
Bell’s book. The Desert and the Stuen, The next, and the most 
authoritative maps to be made were begun on the eve of the G reat 
War, Ill 1914, as very litdc precise or detailed information was 
available {parricularly as to the soutlicm part of the S^Tian Desert), 
the War Office took the matter in hand, and Mr Douglas Car- 
rudicrs produced the so-callcd “one over a million” sheets. His 
Carte Iniemathnak du Monde ait 1,000,000 covered the whole of 
the Near East, including the Syrian Desert—i,e. the sheets entitled 
“Esh Sliam", “Baghdad”, ”El Jauf” and “Basra”. After the War, 
Major A. L. Holt made his surveys across the Grcdf Deserf, Mr H. 
St, J. B. Philby made a survey of the Wadi Sirhan to Jauf and back 
to Baghdad; and the french Government in Syria tnapped the 
Link Desert. 

The twentieth century has, thus 6r, sponsored two periods of 
intensive exploradon. The first, which began in 1908, lasted until 
the beginning of die War, rmd included the first scientific archaeo¬ 
logical efforts that were made to identify ancient sites of lustorical 
interest. This searching was especially directed to northern Palmy- 
rena, and to ancient riverain towns of the Euphrates. Also, a 
renewed interest was taken in die Great Desert, and some curiosity 
was evinced in Jauf and in its probable history, tn January 1908 
Captain Butler and Captain Aylmer, mo Anglo-Indians on leave, 
crossed the Cffiir Desert fiom Baghdad to Damascus, going by 
way of Jauf. where they spent five days. They wore Beduin 
clothes, and were the first to go by this route from cast to west. 
Exactly a year later, after a year and a half in Syria and the Syrian 
Desert (1903-^), Douglas Carruthers began his Arabian travels. 
He lived and rode with the Beni Sakhr, journeyed through the 
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Shtrarat Wilderness as far north as Tayma, and on his return 
journey explored the sands of the Great Nefhd. Other travellers, 
notably W, H, L Shakespear and Gertrude BelK surveyed the 
borderlands of the Nefud; but Cartutliers was the first to explore 
the western liniits of this unique territory which forms a bulwark 
for the southern regions of the Syrian Desert* His researches have 
taken form, chiefly^ in cartographical and zoological studies of the 
north Arabian and the southern Syrian dii^rts. The value of 
Carruthers^ work is enhanced by the fact that he has also travelled 
extensively Ua the desetts of Russian and Chinese Turkestan and 
Mongolia, and he therefore has an exceptional background for 
comparative study. 

Bcmccn 1908 and 1915 three travellers of verj^ different types 
added greatly to the existing store of knowledge on the subject of 
the S^Tian Desert: Alois Mud I, Gertrude Bell and Colonel G. E. 
Leachman* Mnsil, to mention them in the foregoing sequence^ is 
justly famed for the wide extent of his travels* As Czech Professor 
of Oriental Studies in Prague, he had his university to back him; 
and the MUitaiy Geographical Insdmte at Vienna suppHed the 
necessary sciendBc instruments for some of his expedidons. 
Methodically and paticntlyi for more than seven yeans, he Jour¬ 
neyed up and down and around the Syrian Desert and northern 
Arabia. This period of cxploradou; was preficed by two years of 
travel in Arabia Pctraca. There was no region with winch he did 
iiot become acquainted, &om the northernmost rip of Palmyrcna 
to northern Nejd. For the most part he ’Went unaccompanied 
except by Beduin; and of these the Rualla—in parricular hk Iriend, 
Nuri Shaalan, the great Emir of the Rualla—were his usual com- 
panions. On one occasion^ however, he was accompanied by 
Prince Sixtus of Parma. That was in the summer of 191^. 
they travelled together in the Little Desert and in part of Meso- 
potamia. Their programme, as outlmed in advance of rhe expedi¬ 
tion ^ included a survey of the route covered; the collection of 
material for a topographical description of the whole region; the 
invesrigarion of all remains of an dent dvilkation; the making of 
plans; the taking of photographs; the making of copies and 

s 
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squeezes of inscripdom; and the collcciing of plants. The titles 
of his books unlicatc the extent of Muslims expeditions: Ambta 
P^traca, the Northern (i.c. Hejax), Dcserta (i.f. 'The 

Great Desert* Tlw Middk Euphr^eSt Pdmyremt and Northern 
Negd (Ncjd). Necessarily, however, there were Urge areas b all 
of these regions which he never inspected in person. Unfortunately 
some of the original value of His work was lost on account of the 
long delay before his books appeared: with one exception these 
* Topographical itineraries'', as he called them, were not published 
imiil 19^6 and after J One serious criticism must be made of these 
studies. Musil failed to use the works of all who had preceded 
him, and he did not incorporate into hi$ own maps the surveys 
of other competent travellers. For example, he did not consider 
sufficiently either the Pewringer Table or the Nciitia dignitGlum m 
Ms topography of Palmyrena; he omitted entirely some important 
authorities for the history of Tayma; and he did nor consult either 
W. H. 1 . Shakespear or Getcrude Bell for the borderlands of the 
Nefud. It is a pity that one who covered so mudt ground should 
have avoidable lacunae b bis wTittcn records, Nevcitlielcss, in 
spite of these and other omissions, he did utilize a great number 
of ancieni and, cspcdaDy, of medieval (Arabic) sources: and he 
did some excellent original work at and in the neighbourhood 
of Resafa. The copious appendices are the most valuable sections 
of Musil's "idnc^a^ics'^ The narratives themselves arc both cold 
and colourless in comparison with the boob of other travellers— 
such, for instance, as DoughryT ri/ijfjitf Deserta, Musil's best writmg 
and most interesting material is to be found in the most recent of 
his boob, The Maimers and Cust&im af the Riejfd Bcdouinsi he 
considers that the RuaUa are the only “pure*^ Bedub now in 
existence! In usbg Ms roaps one must remember that be made 
all surveys by camel, and that therefore many computations of 
mileage are bound to be inexact; and that bearings, taken in 

* The 6nl, a dirrt^voltmie iwrt ckUed Peiraea, was pubUihed ui 

1907; tut it llM tiot yert been tramkted from ihc Geftiun. The tnvcli m whkh 
thii inidy wm based look place iti 1896 atid 1S97. M of Musiri liter navch, 
in the Symn Desert, took place berwetm 19DS and igij. 
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succession dirough previously ummpped localities^ arc Jso (and 
for the same reason) often macoirate. One other criticism has 
been made of the detailed maps which he drew for the whole 
area of the Syrian Desert. A reviewer, himself an Atabkn traveller ^ 
wrote of them in the following words: they “allow no bUnk 
spaces; every spare inch is filled up with carcMiy contoured 
surfaces, ^cry physical feature . . . labdlcd with its name. This 
is misleading, for there are no mc^s by which one can distinguish 
fact from fancy* the "surveyed" from "native report".” ^ And tins 
same critic has said that it is often extremely difficult to identify 
the sites and oases which arc shown on his imps. U is only because 
Musil is so great a traveller that one feck obliged to mention bis 
shortcomings as a geographer, if he had accomplished less, if the 
task he set himself and the scope of bis published work were not, 
theoreticalIVp all-embiadng, there would be no need to call 
attention to certain of its defects and omissiom. Because no other 
traveller of the Syrian Desert has attempted quite so comprehen¬ 
sive a survey, one is bound to point out the limitations of an 
otherwise authoritative and excellent piece of worL Philby (on 
p- ix of the introduction to his popular history of Araifia^ pub¬ 
lished in 1930) lias said of Musil's six volumes that they “con¬ 
stitute the greatest single contribution to our knowledge of 
Arabia that has ever been published"". 

Gertrude Bell is the only woman who has travelled widely in 
the Syrian Desert withou t the escort of a man of her own race. 
Her chief interest was* apparently* archaeology, and she made 
special and in tensive studies of certain places of archaeological 
mterese such as die Palace of Ukhaidir^ But she was also a pains¬ 
taking geographer, receiving the ""Founder^ Medaf^ of the Royal 
Geographical Society eight years before her death. Many of her 
journeys w^erc through what she called **chc Sown^\ in Asia Minor 
and Syria: but the Desert had 2 special lure for her, ancl she 

^ IXiuglai Camithirn, in the voL Imi p. 2S0. 

Pliii cofivcmdon with Mr Cimithtfri. The critieuzD of Musil's Palmyrene 
topography wai made by Rend Duisaud £a SyriHt voL x pp^ 53, jj. 

Ditto ft his omisjioiki concerning Taynu, 
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<lcltghrcd in the Arabs aad their oblique courtesieSi In 191T Miss 
Bell crossed the Little Desert. She, her fddiTul servant Fatcuh and 
four cameleers, joined the caravan of the Shaykh of Xuboisa at 
Dumcir, and they proceeded to Hit in cotnpany with seven mer¬ 
chants who were on their way to the Euphrates to buy sheep. It 
was midwinter^ and tlicy spent fourteen ^ys on the road* going 
south of the courier route to Muheiwir* and by the forts of Amg 
and Kebbaz, This was not herr first sight of Roman outposts^ 
because, previously, she bad descended by the left bank of the 
Euphrates ftonv Tell Ahmar to Anna. foUowing the route taken 
by tire Roman Emperor Juhan. At the end of 1913 Miss Bell 
started on her most famotis desert expedition. She had long 
wanted to visit central Arabia; so she set off for Nejd with the 
Intention of seeing some ancient sites eii mite. Her caravan skirted 
the eastern fiinges of Jcbcl Dntze and the lava country, going 
through Burka, Azrak and then west to Amman on the way to 
Arabia Petraea. On die way she found Roman. B^'zantinc and 
Oina)7ad remains. When south of die thirtieth parallel (more or 
less on a line with Jiiuf) Miss Bell delayed for a while in the dira 
of the Howeitat Beduin; warned against visitiug Jauf, she eventu¬ 
ally went on to Hayil with a Shammar guide—^passing near to 
Tayma, hut without actually visiting this impomnt oasis. On the 
return journey she went ftom HayU to Meshed Ali and Baghdad, 
and then completed the round trip by crossing ftom Baghdad to 
Damascus. This second time she went by way of Palmyra, along 
(or very near to) what was subsequently identified as the old 
Roman road ftom Hit, spending nineteen days on the Little Desert. 
It has been computed that on this journey, ftom Damascus to 
Hayil and bach, she rode about fifteen hundred miles. During the 
War an intimate knowledge of tribal personalities and relation¬ 
ships 6ncd her for the appointment of "PoUrical Officer” in 
Baghdad, under Sir Percy Cox; and after the War she became 
“Arab Secretary” to the High Commissioner, and liaison officer 
bctw’ccii him and King Feisal. She was given the order of C.B.E. 
for polidcal services to the British Government; but before her 
death she had recommenced archaeological work, founding and 
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organizing the Baghdad Museum which contains the famous col- 
Iccdon of golden obj£!c:ts found at Ur of the Chaldees* Actually^ 
it was over^work as Director of this Museum that predpiEared 
her death. It has been said of Gertrude Bell that “she was never 
satisfied with mere travel or adventute unless she felt she had 
advanced archaeological science”,' 

Colonel Leachinaii did most ofhb travellmg for political reasons* 
and when on active service m Irak, As early as 1910 he studied 
colloquial Arabic in Damascus, in order to prepare himself to 
journey into central Arabia; and he went thither for the first time 
in the company of a Shammar shaykk At the end of 1912 he went 
again to Ncjd* to the court of Ibn Sa'ud at Riyadh, where he 
paved the way for Shakespear's bter mission. On this second 
journey he followed the courier route &om Drnneir to Bir 
Melossa^ and then went south along the eastern edge of the 
His escort consisted of a small force of twenty Agails, and (as the 
Rualla and various Shammar tribes were warrmg against each 
other after the capture of Jauf by Nuri ShaaLm of the Rualla) he 
saw the Crcd^ Desert at its worst, under conditions. This 

knowledge, and the respect with w^hich the Beduin learned to 
treat him, served him in good stead duTing the Great War, when 
he was put in charge of Britain's rebtions with the uihes of western 
Irak, It has been stated, by those in a position to know, that liis 
influence among th^ Arabs was so great that he kept diem quiet 
throughout the War^ and entirely unresponsive to anri^British 
propaganda and to the overtures of the German “Misstnont 
organization* Brother ofticers of Colonel Leachman have said 
that he was the only Englishman who could successfully pass him¬ 
self off as an Arab—so that even the Beduin did not suspect him 
of being a Ffisngi in disguise. Even tually Leachimn was transferred 
10 Mosul as chief Political Officer in charge of northecn M Kopo- 
tamia. In August ipao* rtunours that the riverain tribes of Lower 
Mesopotamia w^ere preparing to rise in an organized revolt 
brought him to Baghdad; and a heated discussion with a shaykh of 

* TEic Civgritphfail J^maK vol Ixviii, p. jM. Obituary neticc, iith July 
1926, 
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the Duhum dusetl his murder by a member of that tribe. The 
manner of his death is described elsewhere (see p. aB). Some 
persons have been tempted to compare the work of Colonel G. E, 
Lcachman with that tlone> at the same rime (on the western side 
of the Syrian Desert), by Colonel T. E. Lawrence; but their work 
can no more be compared than their pcxsonalidcs. Their methods 
of dealing with the Arabs were as radically difierent as the ends for 
which they strove. The two men were not faced wdth the same 
problems; and even the people with whom they came in contact 
were possessed of different moral qualities and mental capabilides. 
The Arabs of dtc west, who were led by Lawrence, were true 
desert-bred Beduin; the Arabs of the east were settled for the most 
part—viUage dweUers, The marked clificrcnce between the desert 
and the riverain types has already been noted. Leaclunan worked 
in doscr touch with the Government (in this ease the Army) than 
Lawrence did; and in spite of his indinate knowledge of the Arabs 
he was often high-Iiandcd with them, overbearing and dictatorial. 
Whereas Lawrence worked and fought with them as well as for 
them. Colond Lcachman and Colctficl Lawrence were both men 
of courage, endurance and sincerity; but there the comparison 
ends. 

Before the War. Lawrence was engaged upon archaeological 
work in and near Carchemish, on the Euphrates. During the War, 
his military and political work was confined, for the most part, 
to Arabia and Trans-Jordan. Lawrence did his recruiting and 
fought the earlier battles against the Turb in die northern Hejaz; 
his campaigns centred in Arabia Petraea and terminated vic¬ 
toriously at Damascus. His was a meteoric figure of the War 
period. So Lawrence of Arabia cannot be reckoned among the 
trans-desert travellers. Nevertheless he belongs to the Syrian 
Desert as truly as Doughty, a man for whom he had great admira¬ 
tion and a vast respect. By virtue of their insight, of their sympa¬ 
thetic knowledge of the Beduin, they have both made their entry 
into the deserts of Arabia and Syria; they fitted themselves to 
partake equally of the freemasonry of the nomad tribes. For an 
imdcfs tanding of desert peoples, thetr customs and the lands svhich 
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they roam, one must turn to both Domghty and Lawrence; and 
mm again to Lawrence for an interpretation of Doughty and 
Arabia Des^rta, 

On the eve of die Great War one other traveller crossed the 
Little Desert, Captain T. C. Fowlc, of the Fortieth PathanSj took 
two "language leaves” from India with the intention of learning 
Arabic and Iranian. On the first of these he crossed the Syrian 
Desert from Kerbela to Homs via Palm^Ta, As this was the last 
desert crossing to be made before the inaugorarion of motor transn^ 
port, the drcumstanccs of his trip are of peculiar intcresL Captain 
Fowlc started from Kerbela in the company of another English- 
fnaUt and because the Great Desert Route was considered too 
dangerous {on account of the Beduin)* their caravan followed the 
"usual” riverain route CO Ramadi, Hit and Abu Kcmal^ stopping 
on its way at a succession of "unclean khans^\ At Abu Kemal 
Fowlc decided against conrinning with the caravan to Deir ez-Zor. 
Instead, he procured a Beduin guide (ddlefl) from a Christiaii 
merchant of Abu Kemal, and cut straight across the dKcrr to 
Palmyra, where he planned co rejoin the caravan before prchceed- 
ing to Homs and Baalbek. The two men rode horses; they took 
native pack-saddles, and filled their saddle-bags with enough dates 
and bread to last them for five days. Fowlc slnng two small leather 
watcr-skins [kirhas) on the saddlc-poramel, and the du/ee/ took a 
large one (a wM/dre^i). Blankets and a waterpoof sheet (for the use 
of the Englishman) were folded underneath the tw'o saddles^ 
Fow'Ie used English stumps; but he wore Arab dress—not* as he 
explains, for the purpose of disguising himself, but as proof against 
long-distance detection and to help pass off casual mecrings. He 
remarked that a caravan track from Abu Kemal to Palmyra was 
marked on bis map^ but that he saw not the faintest trace of such 
a track; and that the country through which they rode was desert 
"pure and simple"* and water was very scarce. His guide agreed 
to take him to Palmyra for a certain sum of money- This sum was 
deposited with the merchant of Abu Kcmal (who had procured 
the sen'ices of the dal eel) ^ and it was arranged that the dateel should 
obtain his specified pay from the merchant after retuming from 
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PalmjTa with a letter from Fowic as proof of the bttcr's safe 
arrival. It may be seen from th^e <lctails how complicated it had 
become for the Ftaugi to use the northern desert routes. 

After the War, archaeological invcstigadori in Palmyrena be¬ 
came suddenly of absorbing interest. Military mancEUVics had led 
to many fresh discoveries, and missions were sent out both by 
governments and by universities to exploit their finds, and to 
organize new researehes. The French Government was especially 
active in this rcspectt and the English and American universities. 
As almost all of the Link Desert fdls within the French mandated 
territory, it was natural that a special ^'Service dcs Andquit^'' 
should be organized by the Hant^Commissariat de la Republique 
Fratifaise en Sync cr dii Lihan. The field work of this department 
was done under the protection and wHth the aedve help of French 
officers and soldiers; detachments (often of the Foreign Legion} 
were detailed for archaeological work, including excavarion, first 
by General Gouiaud and subsequently by General Weygand, at 
the request of the French Academy oflnscripdons. Also, the French 
Army Air Force was allowed to collaborate with Jesuit Fathers of 
the University of St. Joseph at Bej’ront, notably the Reverend 
Fathers Antoine Poidehard and Rcn£ Mouterdc, in order to 
aerial surveys of the Roman limes. 

The most notable find made by the British in this territory was 
at Salahiya. When they occupied the ancient fort there. Roman 
frescoes were discovered on a near-by temple and reported to 
Colonel Lcachman. Almost his last act before he died was to 
forward a request—through Gertrude Bell—to Sir Arnold Wilson 
that these be investigated, James Breasted, the famo us Egyptologist, 
happened to be in Irakjust then, so he made the first examination 
of this strategically placed riverain town, under British military 
protection. Salahiya has since become identified as Dura-Europos; 
when first the French Academy of Inscriptions, and later the 
Americans (Yale University and the Rockefeller Foundation), 
subsidized extensive excavations there. The scientific and historical 
side of the work was done by the Belgian archaeologist Franz 
Cumont, and by the Russian, Michael Ivanovich Rostovtjcff. 
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Several odier names should be mennoned, among the many dis¬ 
tinguished archacologiits who have conducted “diggings" m die 
French Mandate, because they are to be especially remembered for 
chdr desert work. Messieurs A, Gabriel and H. Scyrig, both of 
whom have studied the twin mins of Kasr cS-Hair, and excavated 
at PalmjTa. Also Rcnf Dussaud, whose Topagraphie Hisioriqite dr 
la Syrie Anti^e et Midi^vah made such a sdr when it first appeared 
in 1927. A parr of it has since been supplemented by the more 
detailed work of R. P. Antoine Poidebatd; La Troee de Rome dans 
le Desert de Sytie; Li Lhms de Trajaa d Id Canquite Arabe. Recherches 
Adriennes (i9z5’-i932). One other writer, an artny ofiicer, ought 
to be included among these French seudencs of Pahnyrena. Ct. 
Victor Miillct, commandcr-in-chief of the Mdliaristes (die French 
Camel Corps), recently published a book; £ji Syrie avec lej 
Bedouins. Les Tribus du ddsert. Dussaud said, in a review of this 
book, that Victor Miiller, after six years spent in continuous con¬ 
tact with the moving world of nomads and of semi-uomads, is 
more qualified to describe them than even die most well-known 
of the great explorers. This is, presumably, the kind of book that 
Colonel Lcachman might have written, had he been given the 
opportunity or had the inclination. Their researches would have 
supplemented each other amazingly wcU, for Lcachman's ex¬ 
periences w'crc primarily tn the southern deserts and Muller’s 
were in the northem. 

Contemporaneous with the activities of the Service des Antiquitds 
et des Beaiix-Arts of the Haat-Commissariat^ the Department of 
Antiquities ofTrans-Jordania began an organized investigation of 
the desert fironticr. But there was so rich and unworked a field in 
the semi-desert lands of Trans-Jordan, that archaeological work 
in the desert itself has only recently been begun. 

Meanwhile, exploration of the Greet Desert was undertaken for 
other reasons, even before motor transport was experimented 
with further north. In 1920 and 1921 the first reconnaissances were 
made across the Creat Desert for a railway survey, between Ramadi 
and Amman. Major A. L. Holt conducted a number of expeditions 
to the fisothiUs of Jebcl Aneza, and on one occasion he was accom- 
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panicd by Colonel LfaeKrtiAH. M^or Hole also combiued with 
this prehminary railway survey, the laying out of the Royal Air 
Force Air-Mail Route firom Cairo to Baghdad; supervising the 
marking out of landing-groundb and the ploughing of furrows 
which should serve as landmarks fiom the air. He traveUed 14,000 
miles through the Hamad, in Ford cars, and crossed three times 
from Baghdad to Amman. The “motor route” he thus mapped 
has been used in times of emergenqr to supplement the regular 
Damascus-Rutba motor track. But an account of these surveys, 
projected railways, and the desert tracks which have been used for 
motor cars, must be saved for a last chapter on the latest phase of 
desert travel. 

Once the Royal Air Force mail service was in operation, various 
aerial surveys were made of the region between Anumn. Rutba 
and Ramadi, during the course of regular patrol duty. Notably, 
Group-Captain Rees discovered a great number of ancient re¬ 
mains, stone sheds and watch-towers in the lava country cast of 
Kasr Azrak. These buildings arc thought to be Roman, or possibly 
even pre-Roman; and they are covered with Safatric inscriptions. 
Group-Captain Rees found two hundred of these texts. 

A joint expedition was made to Jauf in 192a by Major Holt 
and Mr H. St. J, B. Philby, who is so well known for bis tiavcb 
in Arabia. After an inauspicious start in Ford cars, they decided 
to use camels for their journey. Philby’s reason for viriting Jauf 
was political, and Major Holt took advantage of the opportunity 
to accompany him in order to reconnoitre the Wadi Sirhan and 
the country cast of Jauf, with a view to the making of a railway 
survey ftom Amman to Kerbcla via the Jauf-Sakaka oases. The 
mo Englishmen went all the way to Kerbcla, a trip of just over 
doo miles, although they had not at first pLumed to do so. The 
Beilin (who were skirmishing, and m great fbr of the Wahhabi 
raids) caused them inminicrablc delays and difScuJdcs, so that it 
seemed wiser to cross to the Euphrates than to return bv the 
Wadi Sirhan, 

Nearly eight years bter, at the end of 1929. Eldon Rutter, who 
had previously lived in Mecca and visited Medina, journeyed the 
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Iciigth of the Syrian Desert into Ncjd. He went from Damascus 
to the Hamad, and thence diagonaUy south-eastwards to Ha)-!!— 
along the far side of the Wadi Sirhan and east even of Jauf. 
Rutter took only two camels with him and a single guide; but 
frr part of the trip he joined a section of the RuaUa. According 
to him, they travelled with extreme slowness, grazing the herds 
of camels along a front of twenty miles or more. 

The last name to be here recorded is that of a German traveller, 
Carl Reinhard Raswan, who began his joumeyings wHth the 
Beduin almost a quarter of a century ago. As in the case of Musil, 
the Rualla were his first hosts; and in their company he became 
thoroughly acquainted with the Great Desert and its adjacent 
deserts, Raswan's adoption as a “blood brotlicr” by the youthful 
grandson and eventual successor of Emir Nuri Shaalan gave him 
an intimate welcome into their tribal life. Like the Blunts, the 
original and primary motive for his desert sojourns was a con¬ 
suming interest in Arab horses. Like them, also, he developed a 
secondary interest in the Beduin tribes. In Raswan s own words, 
he was not attracted by the “white patches” on the map, but 
rather by the nomads who wander ceaselessly across this badia. 
Three years before the Great War, and then again, after 1926, 
he lived intermittently), fought, raided and migrated with the 
Rualla, He rode their "war marcs" and racing camels, and he 
drove in “batdc cars” with their shaykhs. Once he left the hospit¬ 
ality of the Rualla tents that he might cross Palmyrena and visit 
the Tai’ and Shammar tribesmen of northern Irak. Of the Beduin, 
of their customs and traditions, and especially of their horses and 
camels, Carl Raswan has written in The Black Tents of Arabia, as 
also in mote than a dozen magazine arddes. The photographs 
which he took during his wanderings are unique, and his many 
“adventures” are coIourfuHy described. 

The first quarter of the twentieth century terminated an era; 
and this new age of mechanical transport has ushered in with it 
new types and mulncudes of wayfarers. The writer would only 
add an apology that the preceding chronological list resembles, 
perforce, Masefield's catalogue of the ships. But all these intrepid 
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people axe cQticlcd to be tnendoned in their own places, down 
this thousand-year long line of march; even at the risk of making 
their personal histories appear dull or repetitious. One muse 
remember that each individual who has ridden through the 
desert may have felt all the exaltation of a veritable pioneer. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE MERCHANT CARAVANS 


Now at lengthy after this macH explanation and introdiJcrion^ it 
is possible to consider the merchants and their caravans. Com¬ 
mercial caravans wcrCi after aUp the backbone of desert travel. 
It was the merchants who fostered iiicerconrse between Syria and 
Mesopotamia: they kept open the connecting highways; and 
they tlicnisclvcs were the ambassadorial links between the various 
cities on both sides of the desert. The travellers who followed in 
their wake, tliough interesting in themselves, have been com¬ 
paratively inddcQtal and evanescent figures; but from their un¬ 
recorded beginnings to the present day, the orgamzing of these 
immense trading companies, their lading and departure* have 
formed a pivotal point in the life of all caravan or quasi-caravan 
dries. As tlie centuries passed* the early spontaneous and rather 
haphazard commcrdal ventures gradually became regularized; 
and a system involving comple.x financial arrangements perpetu¬ 
ated itself, despite mvaslonSt revolutions and clianging dynasties 
in the lands adjacent to the desert. 

Mecca gives us our first picture of caravan life: Mecca as k was 
before the lifetime of Mohammed. Bur so universal arc the needs 
which condJrion caravan trade+ that the caravans of Mecca can 
be considered as closely analogous (in all essential features) to 
thdr earlier Palmyrene prototypes; as well as to the great caravans 
of Damascus. Aleppo, Baghdad and Basra, from the sixteenth to 
the nineteenth centuries. These collective emissaries of the caravan 
cities conformed, from century to cenrury, to a standardized 
pattern. Their customs became hereditary'* because such important 
matters as tlie manner of elecring a caravan leader and his officers* 
prerequisite frnajidal arrangements, and sundry details oforganiza- 
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don were tested and found serviceable. So that what was gradu¬ 
ally evolved for the sab of eonvenience and efficiency, was 
handed down from one generation of merchant travellers to 
another, as an unalterable part of tltc insdtudon.' 


tHE GREAT CARAVANS Of MECCA IN THE SEVENTH CENTOIIY 

Starting with Mecca, then, at the beginning of die seventh 
century one learns that the whole life of the city centred in 
m caravan trade. Everyone in Mecca, n'ch and poor alifce in¬ 
cluding women landholders {of whom there were a tjumberJ. 

by f'w t‘w""' 

fLIIT / f Wcstermwin imong the btuints p:.pc„ of a ccraiii 

Egt-pniiii (uf the tbd ccnni^ b.c.) calfed Z«,tHu Wh«i zJln working 
for Apn[[on.«. treasurer of ,ta.e ueder Ptolemy J|, ApclIonitH J. 
^avounng ,o compete with the N=hat.«iu m a fidd which they had 
foi^dy monopolized: namely, the camel ttaffic. The ccm« from 

which Apolloiuoj caravam opcfUTcd (between Sidoo. Galilee and Ecyprt 

d tl "'V'" ^d Alia. The cLa 

on die partus belonging to Zmoit, cocihad of only four 
ftniels. laadenrally, thu tl the identical size of a (four*oinel) caravaii that ii 
^pictcd ui a graffito which has been found on a houie wall at Dura-Europoi 
on the Euphrates (tee Ronovtzeff, Gri„. p. aiz). The fourca^h 

OTd daces «hai were probably imported into Gaa fojm Arabia. AccordirSTo 
thw papyrus, the Gaza caravan did qg trading a, \u various route itatiow- it 

""""n ^ of relativclvhigli value and 

small bulk—and received pay only for freightage. ' * 

From this account of a caravan in miniature, one can olinim, 

«.ci«, pa«to, Syri,; U. .h, 

ye«s. The of orga^tion required for die outfitting of a four^amel 
caravan, and the rules for its management while on the i - 11 
none of the problems or difficuldei involved in the oigaflizinc 

’■ ®®’“ EizJJ 
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was anxious to have a stake in this lucrative business. The power¬ 
ful families grew richer and more inHucndal with each annual 
expedirion: and die poorer families (from the $mall-tenant, shop¬ 
keeping class) saved ever)-^ available dinar in order to share in tlic^ 
commercial ventures. All the merchants of Mecca fomted them¬ 
selves into a syndicate, pooled their capital to equip the caravans, 
and dien shared propordoiiatcly in the returns from their joint 
enterprise. There was also an extensive credit system whereby 
money was coUccEed for the outfitting of the caravans; and 
exorbitant rales of interest were charged. Hence Moiiammcd''s 
subsequent deniindation of usury. Generally speaking, a single 
family would constituEc themselves bankers for the occasion^ 
receive deposits from everyone interested in a pardctilar expedi¬ 
tion. and then adiniimrer the funds as cconoinically as possible in 
the intcrcscs of the syiidicate. For an instance^ a certain small 
caravan, of about 1000 camels, once set out for Ga2a. The Omay-- 
yad family handled its finances; 50,000 dinars were pledged [U. 
about ^25.000). of which lo.ooo dinars (about ^5000) were col¬ 
lected in hard cash; and every citizen of Mecca, even such as were 
possessed of only half a dinar, had a stake in the enterprise. The 
initial expenditures were admittedly great, but the calculable 
profits were even greater. A fifty per cent return on money 
pledged was guaranteed in advance to all who had contributed 
coward the organizing of the expedition. Such a guarantee was 
possible only because the return on tlxc collective investment was 
alw^ays over fifty per cent* and frequently as high as one hundred 
per cent. 

Two large caravans were olficiall)^ equipped and launched each 
year. One went to Abyssinia, in the summer; and one to Syria, in 
the winter-dme—water could be depended upon then, and the 
pasturage was at its best. Other smaller caravans traded locally, 
and along branch routes of the main highways. These biennial 
caravans w^ere large, partly in order to increase tlxeir secuncy; 
partly to minimize (as far as was possible) the individual expenses 
of each merchant. On an average, the camels numbered about 
2500 (neither horses nor mules were used) and there was an 
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ttcordng guard of from loo to 500 men. In the matter of protec¬ 
tion, a great deal of both energy and money were expended. For 
example, there were certain well-known spofi along the route 
w’hcrc caravans would normally expect to be ambushed-—^where 
It was only too easy for brigands to lie in svait for them. The con¬ 
voy leader had to take extra precautions to ensure die safoty of his 
caravan. If such a place were near a town, he would arrange to be 
met in advance by a special escort of soldiers; but If the expected 
ambush were in the open desert, some friendly nomad tribe would 
be called upon to provide a temporary guard while the convoy 
passed through the danger zone. 

The question of expenditure was all-embracing. The necessary 
annual expenses seemed innumerable, as were the risb incurred 
by each yearly expedition. Hence, of course, the exorbitant rates 
of interest charged for the outfitting of the caravans. There were 
general charges, for maintenance and protection eu rente: tlic up- 
keep of the caravan, until its return to Mecca, its rcvictualling on 
the road, and die fees payable to guides and other necessary 
officials. A large proportion of the annual costs was incurred by 
the necessity for subsidizing the nomads through whose tcfrirories 
the caravan liad to pass. Transit tolls were exacted, indemnities for 
the use of wcils and pasture lands, and subsidies in exchange for a 
guarantee ofimmunitj’ for the annual convoys: a guarantee which 
had to cover every kind of molestation and attack. 

One additional and inevitable expense resulted from an in- 
gemous kind of insurance system, Since Meccan camel cargoes 
(spices, perfumes, aromatics, ivory, gold, silver, etc.) were not 
perishable, nor their eventual market prices adversely afrected by 
abnormal delays, it was possible to evolve a simple method of 
protecting raercliandisc against damage or loss, A single leader was 
put in sole charge of the caravan, who could be held accountable 
for its safety and welfare. A msm of some disriiicrion was alw’ays 
chosen, and one who was both respected and feared by the 
nomads. On his shoulders rested the sole responsibility for the safe- 
®nduct of all caravan goods. If any property in his care was 
damaged or stolen, the caravan leader and his kinsfolk were 
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obliged £□ recompense its owner. He md his kirt were responsible 
to the syndicate of mcrdiaiics for each and every bale of goods in 
the convoy. Therefore, in order to enable him to make good any 
loss or damage and to ensure the employing of as reliable and 
efficient a man as possible, a very high remuneration was paid to 
the caravan leader. He had additional dudes, such as the main- 
laining of discipline wthin the convoy and the conducting of all 
negotiations with the nomads, and it was up to him to see that they 
kept their agreements. Occasionally^ an elected caravan leader 
would have to appoint a snbsdrute, whose powers ou die march 
would be identical with his own. But he himself was still account¬ 
able to the syndicate of merehants for the safe-<onduct of their 
property'—tlxat was a responsibility that could not be transferred 
to the shoulders of any ocher man. Actually, die best guarantee 
for the security of a caravan was the personal prestige of its chosen 
leader, and the awe inspired by tlic fact diat be was a representadve 
of some disdngiiishcd family or clan; so diat he almost always 
conducted the convoy in person. 

Incidentally, in this con-nccdon, it is interesting to know chat 
Palmyra bad been accustomed to raise statues in honour of her 
outstanding caravan leaders, and thac Beduin shayklis were often 
entrusted with the PalmyTcnc convoys. A column of the second 
century' which was found feccntly on die Palmyra-Hit 

caravan ro ute* bears a significaiit inscriprion in honour of a certain 
Soados Boliadou^ Because of his “re peated good offices**, and die 
fact that "in many and important circumstances*' he had **aided 
with princely generosity merchants, caravans* and such of his 
fellow' cidzeus as w'ere established at Vologesia”, Soados had been 
honoured by two Roman emperors. Furthermore, the Senate and 
the people of Palmyra, as ivell as “various caravans*** had crecied 
four statues of Soados—at the expense of the treasury; and three 
other statues had been erected In his honour at Spasinou CharaXi 
at Vologcsia, and at die caravanserai ofGenncas.* 

Next to the caravan leader, the most importani personage in the 
caravan was its official guide* or dakd. This word is sdU used today, 
* The text of dik mscriptioii if printed iii Syrk^ voL idl (1931), pp. 105-107. 
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in the north Syrian Desert, to designate the * pilot” of a caravan. 
But in the Meccan convoys the daleel also regulated the length of 
die day's march, tlic daily halts, and all other details of the 
Itinerary. Some guides, during periods of political unrest or of 
warfare, acted as spies and political agents; and some were wcll- 
informed interpreters. But this was definitely outside the raiigp of 
then- regular duties. First and foremost, the daUcb were guides. 
Inddencally, the nature of their duties was such as to make their 
profession an hereditary one; and a father would take a young son 
WAth him on caravan joumc^-s, as an apprentice, to teach him 

the fine points of his calling, as well as aU tlic landmarb on 
the road. 

Tlic couriers were also important members of the convoy unit. 
These were caUed basheers when they carried good news, and 
nadeefs when their news was bad. Caravans in danger or distress 
were accustomed to dispatch a mde^-r for aid; and sudi a messenger 
was recognizable from afar by bis reversed saddle and his rent 
garments. Citizens of Mecca, upon sighting a basheer, would 
assemble in die market square to welcome their caravan. The 
Mnval of a convoy was a public event, often greeted by the beat¬ 
ing of drums; and holiday crowds were wont to wimess the 
counting of iis cargoes and a display of the goods therein con¬ 
tained. 

The humblest members of the caravans were the catncl-drivcrs. 
There is litde to say about these undcrfcd cameleers who plodded 
so many hundreds of miles by the side of dicir charges. Either 
they were paupers, employed by camel-owners for a pittance; or 
else diey themselves were the owners, reduced to driving their 
o^ camels because diey happened to be in debt to one or more 
of the syndicate of merchants, or were otherwise mdebted to some 
member of the family which was aedng as banker for the ex¬ 
pedition. 

There was a minor and subsidiary outlet for the commercial 
^nvities of the citizens of Mecca. The nomads through whose 
lands the aimu^ caravans journeyed were anxious to have some 
small share in the long*distancc trade of the great caravans. Such 
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Bcdilin wcit friendly^ and at the same rime commerciaUy 
minded^ reaped an anniiaJ harvest of subsidies in retutn for their 
cooperation, active and passive. Naturally enoughp they desired 
to spend a porrion of their annual income upon a few necessary 
commodities* Tlieir most common needs were for iron and copper 
ware (particularly in tlic shape of cooking iitciisils)j cloth vest¬ 
ments, and weapons. And they were eager for occasional luxuries 
such as coSee. The result was chat every caravan that went out 
from Mecca laded some of its camels with goods to be sold cii 
route^ and—wherever it encamped—displayed its wares^ like a peri¬ 
patetic ^ir, to do business with the nomads. 


2 

TEir ANNUAL CARAVANS WHICH TRADED BETWEEN SYRIA AND MESO¬ 
POTAMIA FROM THE SIXTEENTH TO THE TWENTIETH CENTURIES 

It is not until the end of the sixteenth cencury that we have any 
detailed information about caravan life on the Syrian Desert^ and 
chen it is cliiefly to European travellers that wc arc indebted for 
our facts. Van Linschoten, wriring in 1590 of his visit ro Basra, was 
the first to commenc at any leiigdi upon the trade earavaiis which 
journeyed annually herween Syria and Lower Mesopotamia. 
Piecing togedier his rcniarb with the starements of several oilier 
travellers, contemporary and othenvise, one gathers that a large 
merchant caravan from Aleppo made an annual round trip to 
Basra and back; and that a Basra convoy made a similar round trip 
to Aleppo and back, also once a year. There was in addition a 
caravan of miLiden, desert-bred camels which went out from 
Basra yearly, to be marketed in Aleppo. And there were an un¬ 
certain iimnbcr of small merchant caravans which made anmial 
joumc)'s to and fro between Aleppo and Baghdad^ as well as 
between Basra and Baghdad. To be as spedfit as possible^ there 
were four merchant caravans Tvhich made die journey annually 
between Basra and Baghdad; and usually three which made 
the journey between Baghdad and Syria* Generally speaking, a 
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Baghdad caravan went to Damascus once a year and Baghdad 
caravans went to Aleppo twice a year.’ 

It was during this period that Europeans fell into the habit of 
calling caravans caffyieti, or, more usually, csjiias {i.e. iiajilas). Tliis 
is a phonede equivalent for die Arabic word which is used to 
designate “companies of people and camels". Pedro Teixeira, and 
later Portuguese writers, often used the word hajila loosely, to 
mean a convoy of ships or boats on the Tigris or the Euphrates, 
But most other Europeans used it more correctly, as a synonym 
for caravan. 

Van Linschotcn docs not describe these caravans or in 

much detail. He gives one a vague picture of a vast throng of 
people and pack-animals, who “ryde all in order hlce a battcll that 
rtiarehcth in die hcldc", escorted by a guard of several hundred 
Turkish janissaries. **Victiialcrs" followed behind tlie main body, 
supplied with luxuries such as honey, dates, sheep, goats, hens and 
even eggs to scU to the merchants rrt retiie. Now to say that the 
great caravans were guarded by janissaries is to say that they were 
activdy protected by the Ottoman Turks; which in rom means 
that the Sultan and his pashas were making a definite effort to 
foster trade betss'cen Syria and Mesopotamia. This inference is 
conffimed by the further statement (made by the same traveller) 
that a large guard was scarcely necessary for the safety of a kajita^ 
because even before the beginning of the sixteenth century, Arabs 
had left off their plundering along die desert routes. 

Van Linschotcn also remarked upon the fact that merchants of 
all nations whatever were allowed to travel tv-ith the kajilas, 
excepting only Spanish and Portuguese travellers, who were 
looked upon with gtavesuspidon! Which is an intercsdDg evidence 
of the unpopularity of die subjects of these two nations, then so 

J Undt the end of the c^htecnih century thew figuTcs lemabcd the aamc for 
the annual niimbefscfeaiavatti trading from Baghdad to Aleppo and DamijciU. 

U ii inlerwiing to compare this traffic with that svliich tvent to Aiwtoiu by 
the northern route. Jii ifioo there were, customarily, two or three tnonihly 
caravaiu of from yo to 40 donkcyi, ibt wear ffoni Baghdad to Mosul' and 
two annual caravans, of ftom 150 to aoo mules, thar went from Baglulid to 
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powerful. The Spaniards were feared, because of their efforts to 
ally thcinselvcs with die Iranians; and die Porruguese were dis¬ 
liked because of their conimcrcial ascendancy in the Persian Gulf 
Some few of them, however, managed to travel with the kajilas 
disguised as Frenchmen, Englishmen or Venetians—which nations 
were tolerated because of dieir commcrdal establishments in 
Aleppo. In any case* Portuguese couriers would rarely have had the 
time to loiter along with a large caravan: diey were generally the 
bearers of urgent dispatches. With this exception* thent for the 
next 130 years (after 1598) Europeans who crossed the desert did 
so in company with the merchant caravans. An occasional 
traveller^ such as Pietro della Vahe, found it too uncomfortable to 
travel with such an immense crowd, and decided that the attendant 
delays ivere intolerably irksome. He compromised by allo’t^Tng the 
with all the other Aleppo-bound Europeans—m precede 
him; and then set out in its watcp tliree days after its departure^ 
with a tiny caravan of bis own, hoping thus to avoid the in¬ 
conveniences ^ as also to benefit iudireedy by the proximity and 
protection of the great caravan. 

The Alcppo-Basra caravans followed^ for the most part* the 
Great Desert Route (sec map of Major Renncll); with the excep¬ 
tion that at Taiyiba—or rather Kasr cl-Hair—they preferred co 
take the direct road to Meshed Rahba and thence to foDow the 
Euphrates down to Kubatsa, before going out into the desert 
again. Some of themp however, especially such kdfifa$ as were 
organized entirely by Arabs and unaccomp^icd by any Turks, 
followed the ancient Roman route bemTen Palmyra and Hit, 
north of Bir Mclossa. But the Great Desert Route was used in its 
entirety before the middle of the seventeenth centur)\ Incidentally, 
Basra-bound merchajidisc was generally destined for Ormu2, but 
it Tvas sent down the Persian Gulf by boat, &om Basra to this 
island clearing-house at the mouth of the Gulf 

It is interesting to note that until about die middle of the seven¬ 
teen di century a novel kind of courier system was employed^ 
Every caravan kept in touch with either its base or its desdnation 
by means of homing pigeons- While on die road, Basra or Aleppo 
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pigeons would fretjucnlly be rdcasca by ibc caravan imhi to 
aiwoiincc die whcteaboiits of the or else to report upon the 
safet)^ of the way (for ilic benefit of^maJlcCp unofBcia] caravaJis)- 
winttimes even to ask fot help or rdofoiccnioits, should thii 
raravan fear a,ark. This use of honung pigeons by caravan 
™ only an incidental part of a widespread organiaation 

wthin the Ottoman Empire, The extent to which this system was 
(kvcioped IS explained more My in the chapter which deals with 
the desert postal services. 

Betwe^ the sixteenth and the nineteenth centuries the institu¬ 
tion of the caravan gradually assumed its modem form There 
grew up ^ elaborate ritual of preUminary preparadon, which 
r«dmd (after the lapse of two or dtree mondis} in die assembling 
of ^ inobilc umt. of complex composidon. which was known 
as the When the time came to begin preparing for an annual 
expedition, the first step was to choose a caravan leader. This 
important official was elected in a general assembly of all the 
merchants and camel-owners concerned. Their choice had then 
to receive the sanction of the Pasha. Thereafter the caravan leader 
who was Icnossm by the Turkish tide of bashi (though he wj 
dw-ays an Arab shaykh). attended in person to all of the joint 
husme^ of the caravan. He it was who fixed the schedule and 
picked out the route to be followed; he supervised the coUcct- 
mg of pros^jons and equipment for the trip; and almost his first 
duty (m collaboration with the merchants) was to standardize the 
qu^ty and die size of each individual camci-load of goods and 
to deade upon its value. By die end of the eighteenth centur^ the 
rate for transport charges varied (it is said) betw-een So and no 
Turkish piastres (about ^20 to £27) a load. It would not be safe 
to m^e a generalization as to prices before then, although indi- 
viduaJ pnee quotanons can sometimes be found for soedfic 
expeditions. ^ ^ 

Wlcu. ^tcrjwo or three mouth of ptopmtion, the Mh w„ 
t«dy to the road, ^e eamvan W,f became iu eommaudmg 

^er aud he remamed m charge of itt gnKml aduuuistradou 
Brat of ah, he divided up the eameleeia iuio troops of tom twelve 
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to fifteen caiud-TncQ each. Every one of these small companies^ 
caile<i barkmess, was under the immediate supervision of its own 
chief cameleer or shaykh, and aU the shayhhs were answerable to 
the principal sliaykh. who was the caravan basin. He gave them 
their marchuig orders, designated their reipective pl^es in the 
line of march, and assigned to each company its share of the 
escorting guard. This share was determined upon a proportional 
basis. A single guard was allotted to each camcl-Ioad of cloths or 
silk; hut only one was considered necessary for every two loads 
of heavy or alimentary merchandise, siach as sugar, coffee, 
pepper, etc. 

As in the Meccan caravans, daleels were used, but as much in the 
role of scout as of guide. Odter officials of the kafia included a 
muezzin, whose dudes were purely religious and judidal; a 
kabtveji, the official maker and distributor of coffee amongst the 
various shaykhs, mcrdiants, camcl-ddvcrs and soldiers; and the 
bayraUar, or standard-bearer, who rode just in advance of tlie 
convoy. Most important of all was the Wfi s principal assistant, 
thes/wuMs. who might be likened to an aidodc camp. His primary 
duty was to police the kajila and help the Wif to maintain order 
and disdpline in so large a company; he also gave the signal for 
<kiily departures, when so instructed; and (on the side) he doctored 
both man and beast "when there was need! The shaykhs of the 
kafila were Jointly responsible for paying the muezzin, the 
kabufeji .ind the sbaous. 

Once on die march, the various groups, each one closely 
attended by Its armed escort, straggled along the desert way; the 
escorting guard marched on foot, as close about die laden camels 
as was feasible. The bayrakdar, at the head of the caravan, kept his 
banner furled except at a time of crisis or danger. The basbi. in 
company with all the lesser shaykhs, preceded die rest of die 
caravan by about three miles’ distance. Mounted on horses or 
dromedaries, they constituted an advance-guard. Whenever they 
felt like waiting for the caravan, they would have an hour in which 
to rest, drink coffee and smoke, while the main body caught up 
^•ith them. ^ 
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Night halts and encanipmcnts were only made after a carcfti] 
iccojinaissaucc, and aU camping arrangements were wcD ordered 
and carried out with dispatch. The bcslii was accustomed to have 
his tent pitched in the centre of the spot which he selected for a 
camp sire. Round about his centre tent the shaykhs pitched theirs. 
All the camels were unloaded and turned loose to graze for the 
space of two or three hours; a caniping-groirad was always picked 
with an eye not only to available water, but also to a pastures 
ground of sbik or cameLthoni for the camels to feed upon. Some 
guac^, called segitwites, or segmatis. were detailed to tend the 
grazing camels, and to bring them back to camp at nightfall. But 
before entrenching themselves for the night, the muezzin called 
tile whole company to evening prayer. And then a community 
supper was served. Small circles were formed, separate groups of 
shaykhs, merchants, cameleers and soldiers, while they ate their one 
cooked meal of the day. After supper, a general council was held 
for the morrow: a shaykh^ounril or assembly, presided over by 
the Wii. Firsc they would arrange the next day's itinerary; there¬ 
after they deliberated upon matters of justice. This coundl had 
full judicial rights over every person in the hijila, laid down laws 
for the common good of all. and imposed penalties upon trans¬ 
gressors. The bashi and the muezzin both presided over judicia] 
matters, and they two, giving a joint pronouncement, were com¬ 
parable to the Wi, or civil judge, Since the safety of the whole 
caravan was dependent upon obedience to the bashi and his 
ability to maintain effective discipline, decisions were arrived at 
with less argument than is customary among Arabs, and the orders 
of the coiincU were enforced without difficultj-. Camps were 
arranged either in a square or else in circular formation: and the 
bales of merchandise were stacked to make a low wall around the 
tents. The camels were coudicd, each urith a leg tied under him 
outside the rampart made by tlicir packs; though occasionally if ^ 
night attack were feared, tlicy were made to lie down inside^ 
between the tents and the surrounding wall of bales. And throusb- 
out the night whether or no t an attack were apprehended, the 
nms (divided into watches) stood sentinel for the sleeping caravan 
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The only variation of the daily totituic was in event of im¬ 
minent danger, if ^ ghrazzt 4 , or raidp were expected, fn such an 
cventudit)", the various companies making up the caravan would 
march in close order, practically joined each to the otlicr, and 
every one tanked by its foot soldiers. Or eke, if an un&iendly 
tribe of Beduin was actually encountered, a pitched battle resulted- 
If a robber band managed to take the kajila cnrirely by surprise, 
the resulting fight was a disordered skirmish in which the segmaits 
defended dicic charges as best they might. But if a desert raiding 
party was unable to conceal its proximity, the caravan busbi would 
have warning of the impending attack. Then a defence could be 
properly otganiKcdp and the assembled hqffd was made to resemble 
(in part) a night encampment. The camels were couched bdiind a 
rampart of their o^vn packs, arranged in square or circular forma¬ 
tion; which rampart formed a wall from four to five feet high. 
As each camefs load consisted of twin bales of merchandise 
weighing roughly from 250 to joo pounds apiece, the outer bul¬ 
wark w^as a fairly stout one* Ail die members of the caravanp in¬ 
cluding d\e fought from behind die camcb: they were an 

improvised, entrenched army. 

Arrangements for the safe-guarding of caravans were the one 
element in caravan organisation that underwent a change between 
the sixteenth and the ninci-ccndi centuries. In the early part of the 
Ottoman period caravans were protected (more or less efBciendy) 
by Turkish janissaries, under die comnmid of a Turkish captain. 
But dicse professional and alien soldiers became overbearing to¬ 
ward their Arab associatesp and were consequently unpopular 
with diem; and they were always inlenscly disliked by the Beduin, 
so that they eventually ceased to be considered as reliable escorts 
for die merchant caravans. Gradually anodier kind of protccdon 
was substituted for that of Turkish mercenaries. A certain tribe of 
Nejd Arabs p called Agails, interested themselves in the carrying 
trade, and made a practice of providing escorts as well as camels 
for the commercial caravans. In the eightcendi century a Pasha of 
Baghdad had invited the Agails to leave their homelands in central 
Arabia, in order to assist liim in putting down a rcbeUion. These 
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AgaiU, after helping the Pasha most efficiently, decided to remain 
in die north instead of returning to Ncjd. Many of them setded on 
the West bank of the Tigris at Saghdadi more of them in thcvillage 
of 21 cbeir, near Basra; and some few of them also in Datmscns and 
Aleppo. Being a tribe with both mihtary and commercial ineltna- 
dons, the Agail Arabs became relatively popular with the Turks 
{even helping them to keep the janissaries in order firom dmc to 
dmc), and they soon made themselves indispensable to the Pasha 
of Baghdad. The result of ah this was diat they won many p rivi¬ 
leges for themselves, not the least of which was a monopoly of the 
caravan trade between Mesopotamia and Syria. By the end of 
die eighteenth century’, tliey alone had the right to form caravans 
and to protect and lead them across the Syrian Desert. Generally 
speakuig, therefore, e\xry caravan bashi was an Agail, and his 
picked escort of soldier-guards were also Agails. But sometimes 
the Agails leased or farmed-out this privilege to a friendly tribe, 
or subdivision of a tribe; and these made die only exceptions. This 
Was not all. Most of the soldiers were also camel-owners who hired 
out their camels to the merchants. So that, in the event of fighting 
en route, the guards would be defending dieir own Uve property 
as well as the merchandise which they were paid to protect. Such 
a double interest in resisting an attack would account for their 
proverbial zeal and bravery. And yet, over and above any motive 
of self-interest, the Agails appear to bve been exceptionally 
courageous fighters. However, there were fewer pitched battles 
on the desert after the Agail soldiery displaced the Turkish, because 
these Nejd Arabs were on excellent terms with most of the 
Beduin. They were particularly friendly with the Aneza, that 
other Ncjd tribe which (after i?oo) became the most important 
as well as the largest single tribe in the Syrian Desert. 

The rcladons of the Agails w-ith all other Beduin form part of a 
still more comprehensive and difficult question, involving the 
attitude of tlic Beduin to all caravans that crossed the nomadV 
land. This subject cannot be My covered until the private cara¬ 
vans of European travellers are discussed (sec pp. 172, 184-185 
But on the whole it may be said that, although the 
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majority of Bcduin tribes were more frioicily toward the mcr^ 
chants’ caravans ihan toward the private ones, they were often 
irresistibly attracted by the former. A caravan of merchandise had 
a far stronger appeal to their plundering instincts^ so U>ish was 
the reward of a successfuJ raid. By an intricate system of subsidy 
or tributet the senior shaykhs of the principal Beduin tribes 
exacted money paynients {Idiifira) from every bajila that crossed 
the desertj in return for which they guaranteed immunity from 
attack by their own tribesmen. The amounts paid for tliis guaran^ 
tee varied directly in propordon to the sfre and the wealth of each 
that took the road. At first each caravan bashi made a special 
arrangement with the fieduin, in person, cvciy^ time a caravan set 
out; and the greater Ms personal presdge among the desert 
shaykhs, the more favourable were the terms he was able to make 
in behalf of his caravan. After the Agails undertook all these 
arrangements, a regular midcrstanding grew up between them 
and the Bcduin, which made it possible for caravan biishh to dis^ 
pense with individual negotiadoni each rime that a merchant 
caravan sec out to cross the desert. As Major Taylor put it, in 
western phraseology^ an Arab agent was stationed in all the big 
cities bordering upon the desert, who was delegated to act as. a 
collective representative for all the tribes amongst whom pro¬ 
spective caravans would need to journey. This agent "Readily"" 
furnished a "pas^”, upon demand* to any Agail caravan h^hi, A 
sum of money w^as paid for this pass, which was in proportion to 
the number of camels in the proposed caravan. The agent divided 
amongst the various Bcduin shaykhs concerned the money he 
thus obtained (after deducting a comnrission for liis own services 
a$ intermediary) j and tlicy in return honoured the ^^passporf' of 
their agent by according the caravan in question a sale-conduct 
through their respective portions of the desert. 

Still another factor entered into the situarion* and that wa$ the 
general cortditioQ of rest or unrest w^hich the desert might be 
enjoying when a caravan set out. Van Linschoten, in rig8, had 
remarked upon the comparative safety of the Great Desert Route. 
Less than seven years after he wrotc^ the condirions of desert 
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travel had begun to change for the worse. Pedro Tdxcira described 
both alarms and attacks. Near Meshed Ali his knfita got wind of 
a raiding party of fifty Arab thieves: so, in his own words, they 
all marched on the look-out, and in tlie best order we could 
keep. The best-armed took the vanguard, and went prancing and 
shouting war-songs, to encourage themselves in their owni dc^ 
fence, and that of the company" (see the 1902 edition of Teixcira’s 
work, p. 4j). And later, on that same expedition, Teixeira’s 
caravan was attached one day, before the break-up of camp, by 
300 mounted Arabs armed with spears. The raiders drove off 
200 camels with their loads of dates and some merchandise, and 
even stripped the clothing off a number of merchants. The sequel 
to this story shows very clearly just where and how the Beduin 
drew the line in their looting: they subsequently retnmed al] the 
200 camels (which happened to belong to tiic Emir of Anna) 
when they learned &om the cameleer (whom they had captured 
widi the camels) that the animab were in liis charge, and that he 
himself was a brother-in-law of one of their own shaykhs. It was 
not recorded that the loads were returned with the camcb, and it 
is unlikely that they were, since the merchants only rented the 
camels in question. 

Twenty years afterwards, Pietro della VaUe had a lot to say 
about the dangers and diffictilucs of desert travel. There were, of 
course, special comphcations in 1O25, when he made die desert 
journey. It happened to be one of the interludes when Baghdad 
was being governed by a Khan, who tepresented the Shah of 
Iran. At that rime the Shah was bringing influence to beat, not 
only upon the Khan of Baghdad, but aUo upon a powerful Beduin 
ally of his, the Emir Nasir, to intercept and rob the annual kajik 
from Basra. In tliis particular instance the Emir played into the 
Shah’s Iiands; he succeeded in holding up and robbing the caravan, 
and even impressed many of its members into his service to help 
him carry on a personal feud. The bashi was killed, and hb son 
was forced to take over the leadership of the caravan in his 
But, fortunately for Syrian Desert trade, it was not often that the 
independent Beduin found it to their incctcsb to join forces svith 
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cht Iranian$i Ttiry derived coo raucli profit &om the aimu^] sub¬ 
sidies whidi were paid them by the caravan biishis in exchange for 
their guarantee of safety* 

Finally. Jean Baptiste Tavernier had tales to tell of still another 
kind. Once hU caravan was held up and detained by ^^onc of the 
most potent Emirs of Ar3bb*\ The caravan hashi tried to buy 
oflf die Emir with costly gifts: but the gifts were refused, and a 
payment of 400 crowns (about /^loo) was insisted upon. And 
yct^ wlide robbing them on the one hand, the Emir sent over 
baskets of provisions to feed all the nicmbcts of the caravan for 
the three days during which he detained them* On another 
occasion a raiding party led by two young sliaykhs held up 
Tavemicr*s caravan, and insisted upon exchanging presents of 
food for merciiandise. They ransacked all the personal baggage, 
and found, among other things, some engraved pictures which 
belonged to Tavernier. Twenty of these they insisted upon 
**buying**j for twelve ducatSj in spite of the latter s protests. It 
must be added that Taveniier^s caravan w^as an cxceprionally 
small onCi numbering only 600 camels^ and diat he was one of 
the last Europeans to travel between Aleppo arid Basra for almost 
a hundred years. C^ondirions on die desert grew steadily worse 
thereafter, until die eighty-year period of anarchy, which, as has 
already been explained (p. 76), did not terminate until practically 
the middle of the cigluccndi century* 

William Beawes, die first European to use the Great Desert 
Route in the eighteenth century, wrote diat the Alcppo-Basra 
"Voad**^ (in 1745) was **common]y more secure than any othcri 
dio' not so safe, however, as to make unnecessary their going 
well provided with arms and ammunition, it being impossible 
to adjust vtdth all the wanderers of the desart; nor do they think 
it worth while. But altho^ the lesser tribes are generally awed by 
the greater, yet opposition sometimes happens, and whole caravans 
are plundered^ as was the last yearns [caravan j fi:om Damascus to 
Bagdat.^^ * For more than a century after Beawes voyagCp the 
Great Desert Route (as described in Chapter VI) was that in most 
* Beawes. qyoted ill HaJduyi (i&2S^)i op. dL p. 34- 
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general use. It was referred co by Edward Ives, in 1773, as **thc 
common route of the caravan from Aleppo to Bassora”. 

Less than seventy years later, in 1807 to be exact, Olivier was 
able to say that a TV'cU-ordercd caravan, wth an adequate guard, 
lud nothing to fear from petty Arab raiders; and could trust 
wemsclvcs to the safe-conduct of the greater shaykhs because of 
the tolls, or gifts, which they paid to them. 

The Basra caravans, as they had evolved by the mid-eighteenth 
c<mtury, had interesting and rather special features of thdr own. 
The merchants of Basra had no fixed time of departure each year. 
When their opportunity came, they had to request permission 

om die Pasha of Baghdad, whose territories intervened between 
them and Syria, and receive a special licence fioni him. Some¬ 
time, in order to obtain the desired permission, they had to pay die 
Pasha a sum of money as great as he could hope to collect fiom 
them in tolls or dudes, were they to traverse his entire pashalik, 
and go to Aleppo by way of Baghdad and Mosul. But carriage 
was so much cheaper by the desert route, and the road tolls so 
much Ira. that it was actually worth dicir while to drive so costly 
a bargain with the ruler of Baghdad. AU things being equal, the 
merits usually awaited the arrival of the ships from India 
parocularly those fiom Bengal, which generally arrived in June’ 
In this event, the kafila would leave Basra about mid-July. 

With this exception, die Basra caravans were organized much 
as were those of Baghdad, Aleppo and Damascus. The merchants 
elcaed their o\vn Wij. Each merchant contributed his pro- 
pomonate share towards the general, collective, expenses. And 
Tj Iiappcncd to be extraordinary expenses (which 

W no. b«„ for), d„c to ^feictccn d,„g,„ „ ,l„ 

Wc. aU die merciunB of dte lu,j;U w«c ''iB«»:d" eaojl. Bur 

^ rd,d,dy „cUMu ,„ou« odtur 

dttooghuuc fcit !oug jounity of 

unty tvut luffiacut to unpitu dicn, lu make common nu* in tho 
mwet of common gnc^icc, ,ucl, fo, o„„,p| ^ 

nomd mtoW of Acn crnnolccrr. Abo, Ac mcrd,a„n n„dlcd 
m compomovo comfort, one of Aem providing himrdf 
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With a tent and other similar convcriienccs' and they made a 
practice of baiting at noon to drink coffee or take some form of 
refreshment. 

But the merchant caravans were, if anything, Ic^s important 
than the caravans of umfreighted cameb which left Basra each 
year for AJeppo^ So great was the demand in the Ottoman 
Empire for light camck, that dealers could always count upon 
selling from 5000 to 4000 of them a year for ready tnoney. Ac¬ 
cordingly die arumal depareitrc of this caravan was always fixed 
to Coincide with the height of the market in Syriai and that 
necessitated its leaving Basra some time between the middle or 
end of April and the middle of June. Bedoin owners would drive 
all their marketable camels to Aleppo, sell as many of them as 
possiblcp and then return, after loading the unsold animals^ if any, 
with S)Tian merchandise* Whenever it was feasible* they would 
join forces with die merchant caravan which was also due to 
return to Basra some rime in November or Dccembcri, after die 
rains had begun to fall. Plaisted, who travelled with a camel 
caravan in 1750, was able to expand the bare facts given us by 
Beavves and Carmichael, both of whom travelled with merchant 
caravans* He informs us that the animals for this caravan were 
all desert-bred, and diat a large proportion of them were supplied 
by the Shaykh of el-Hasa, winch is a district east of Nejd* on 
the Persian Gulf opposite to the Islands of Balirdn. His camels 
furnished the nucleus of the caravan, and this nucleus was usually 
doubled or trebled wi thin five or six days of starting out, as they 
travelled through other eamel-brceding districts. The Shaykli of 
el-Hasa furnished the guard, which numbeted about 150 men 
mounted upon dromedaries. And die bulk of the caravan^s 
personnel were genuine Beduim As for the camels, they were not 
tied together—lots of seven or eight—as was the custom m 
Iran; they were instead allowed to go loose and without order^ 
browsing as they went. The carrying of merchandise was offici¬ 
ally debarred from tliis type of caravan, but a few people, never¬ 
theless, usuaUy contrived to carry some. On the whole* the camel 
caravans were not pkasant ro travel w'ith, from a European "s 
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point of view. They were possessed of fewer eonveiuenccs than 
were die merchant earavam; they did not habitually stop for noon 
re&eshment; and no one of their members carried or set up tcnts» 
not even the caravan 

It is difficult to generalize concerning the average size of the 
annual caravans. The numbcis of the merchants and their hired 
pack-animals depended upon so many things, Priniarily, as was 
inevitable, upon general trade conditions, and the ductuadons in 
the demand for any given commodity, Thb in rum was dependent 
upon the uldmate, rather than the immediate destination of the 
merchants' cargoes. The risks of each separate commercUl venture 
were, at best, considerable enough without adding to them the 
hazard of an uncertain marker. Of course, in a sense, commercial 
dealings were nccessarLly less Qcxiblc in the eighteenth century 
than they have been since the nineteenth century. In the earlier 
days there was little speculadng upon untried commodities, for 
which there was no established demand. Merchants were apt, as 
£ir as was pt^sible, to confmc their exchanges to articles of proven 
popularity. At least this was true of the trade that was carried on 
across these desert routes. 

One finds that vaHotis travellers give widely different estimates 
of the numbers of camels in their caravans. The recorded numbers 
of a very few of the great, or annual caravans, were 600 or 800 
cameb; many of them were declared to number izoo, 1500 and 
2000; and fi'om dme to time even larger estimates occur, such as 
2500 and 3000; once, as many as 4000 camels were specified—In 
John Eldred's caravan, when it journeyed from Baghdad to 
Aleppo. Possibly the average round figure for good years, was 
1500. Then again, whenever there were any great numbers of 
European travellers accompanying a the numbers of camels, 
as often of other kinds of riding animab, increased. Three pro¬ 
vision camels were usually considered necessary for the use of any 
European attached to a kajik. Carmichael, who crossed from 
Aleppo to Basra in 1751, mentions that there were 7 Jews in the 
caravan: about 20 Turb; 33 Christians, merchants and passengers; 
and an escort of 240 soldiers. And there were “about 1200 camels”, 
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50 horses and jO mules. Olivier, who traveUed with the merchant 
caravan of 1797 from Baghdad to Aleppo^ gi'^cs us another sample 
list. There were m his k^Jila 20 merchants md travellers, 150 
Arabs^ 50 segfiWfis and looq camels. On the other hand* the camel 
raravans were always larger than the merchant caravans, as was 
natural—considering the nature of their commerce. That with 
which Plaisted travelled, for instance, numbered 5000 camels— 
after a second drove had joined die Basra herd near Kubaisa. And 
these caravans scarcely ever numbered less than 3000 camels. 

A special feature of caravan travel, which might easily be over¬ 
looked by those unfamiliar with desert condiuons, was the neces¬ 
sity of taking a sufScient number of provision camels to keep the 
whole leajild in food and water during the long journey* Such 
supply or store camels would greatly add to the numbers of a 
caravan, without bringing in any commercial returns at all; and 
the numbers of these would account for some of the acute varia¬ 
tions in the figures reported by travellers as to the sizes of caravans, 
from year to year. Teixeira refers to a prevalent custom which 
provided that, when a merchant hired camcb to carry his mec- 
chandisc, he was allowed^ for every ten laden, one extra camel 
for his personal baggage. Taveniier, for once, is even more 
explicit oil die subject. According to him, a merchant was 
"'generally"* aJJowxd an extra camel to carry his provisions, for 
every six camels which he had laden; and, proporrionately* he was 
endded to half a earners load for ehree laden camels; but if he had 
upwards of twelve laden camels, he might have os many extra 
baggage or provision camels as he wanted. Then, there was 
always a reserve supply of unfrcighted camels to replace casualties, 
whether temporary or otherwise. To return again to figures, out 
of the 600 laden camels in Tavernier's caravan, only a scant 50 
carried merchandise for sale at the journey V end; but this small- 
sized caravan had to provide for 400 men. And again, out of aooo 
camels, Beawes reports that “about" 400 were loaded with mer¬ 
chandise, and another 400 livith passengers and baggage. In Car- 
michaefs caravan, as many as half of the 1200 camels were so 
laden. A few of the annual kajiias included &om 75 to 100 asses 
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and muJcs. Tkc figures given above, iliiutranug the ratio of loaded 
canieh in a caravan, seem much too small in proporaon to the 
aiae of the ksjila. But one must remember the three-day distances 
between some of the watering-places, which might upon occasion 
be lengthened to a four- or five-days hiatus. And one must also 
bear in mind the fact diat food was as difficult to coimt upon 
finding ai route as was water; and that tents and equipment were 
accounted as provisions, as wcU as food and water. Again, one 
should not fiarget that reported numbers (whether of companies 
of men, camels, their cargoes, or the prices of things quoted in 
desert regions) arc necessarily open to question. It is easy for any¬ 
one to he mistaken as to tlic ciact numerical size of any large 
group or company. Furthermore, whenever travellers had to rely 
upon the Arabs for their figures, such figures arc always suspect, 
became the Arabs are notorious for the generous stretches of their 
imaginadoiis and of their memories when reckoning such matters. 

Tho« who arc inicrcstcd in distances and imlcagcs. or rates of 
travel in general, will find another peculiarity in drseijssing the 
subject of caravan travel. Until the modem period, desert dis- 
lances have always been reckoned by the number of caravan hours 
it would t^c to go from one place to another. But how compute 
the “speed" of a caravan with any accuracy? It depends upon so 
many extraneous things. Riding camels or dromedaries can cover 
die ground at approximately five miles per hour for ten or eleven 
hours a day, for a stretch of about twelve days at a time—under 
normal conditions. Sixty miles is not an excessive or unusual dis¬ 
tance for a dromedary to travel in one day, and an eighty- to 
ninety-mile stage is altogether feasible.' Camels laden with mer¬ 
chandise, on the other hand, take about twice as long to do a 
day's march as a dromedary; and unladen pack-camels travel 
faiter than those loaded, but do not approach the 5p^rcd of a 

' Tfe v,ri.cr ii mJebicd « Mr Carratheo for follow™ 

Jomedary rcconh, which, on hh imhority. are quowd ia order to 
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dromedary. There ii also a kind of light pack-camel which carries 
a small load and has an mretmediate speed. But there our com^ 
paiisocis must end. Such approximations do not give reliable 
figiircs when long distances are involved; and they cannot be 
used as an exact basis for computation when given unusual condi¬ 
tions of travek If the ground surface is exceptionaUy slippery^ or 
unduly rocky, or strewn with Hints, tlicn a earners average rate 
of speed will naturally decrease. There will he a similar decrease 
if weather conditions are adverse or unfavourable: if there are 
strong head winds, heavy rain, hail, frost, snow or the “poison- 
wind” called wnoonL Extremes of cold or heat or drought lead 
to casualties, sometimes even to deaths, among the camels of a 
caravan: and such a calamit)' in turn results in the overloading of 
the uninjured camels of a caravan, and its consequent slowing up 
for the remainder of the journey. Most caravans met with at least 
some of these unfavourable coudidons during the course of an 
annual voyage between Aleppo and Basra, or Baghdad and the 
Syrian cities. So the reader w^ill t^ot be surprised to leam that die 
annual Basra-Aleppo caravans took anywhere from 30 to 70 days 
to perform the appointed journey; and that those which travelled 
between Aleppo and Baghdad took from to 36 days. Smaller 
caravans, of course, made either journey in much less time than 
the great commercial k^Jilas. And naturally, the longer the dis¬ 
tance to be covered, die wdder the variation in the dme required 
by various caravans to cover die allotted distance. 

Nevertheless, several caravan travellers made careful studies in 
order to ascertain the average rate of travel of a camel. Their con¬ 
clusions give us an average maximum figure but no minimum 
figure for this ratc^ Major Renncll in A Tre^iic on the C^^inporniwe 
Cco^r^phy of which he ivrotc as an introduction to 

the various painstaking maps svhich he made of the Near and 
Middle East, took a vase amount of trouble to deter mine the 
average rate of laden rands under ordinary conditions. In his own 
words, “The caravans between Aleppo, Bagdad and Basrah, of 
which we knosv the most, ceminly go at the rate of two and a 
half (2 5) miles only per hour... / ' Tliis statemcrit he qualified else- 
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where by adding that the caravan latc^'as even less if its camds 
were more thanicioo in number. Major Rcimeli'sfin dings and those 
ofaU other noted travellers across the Syrian Desert—most of whom 
he cited—are in substantial agreement. Although a few, such as Dr. 
Thomas Howcl, believed that the average caravan could proceed 
at the rate of three miles per hour over average good tracks.’ 

Some travellers made their estimates by walking alongside of 
a camel and timing his various paces, their lengths at diderent 
hours of the day and over diScrent types of country, and then 
taking the average of these computations over a space of ten or 
twenty days. Others made mathematical calculations of a different 
sort. Major Taylor, for cxample,who reckoned diat a camel which 
is nor overloaded usually makes forty steps a minute, and that 
each of those steps is, on the average, five feet and six inches in 
length, arrived at the more general conclusion that the usual rate 
of such a pack-animal was - 5 miles per hour. Many travellers, 
even al though their esrimates as to the average rate of travel of a 
camel were in agreement, dlHered, nevertheless, when it came to 
computing the distance of a caravan journey. Whenever a journey 
exceeded twenty days, their computations of its actual mileage 
were at variance. 

There is Uttle more to say concerning the general character¬ 
istics of the great merchant caravans. The coundess anecdotes and 
descriptive material that is available would, in essence, be merely 
repetitious. So the story must now turn to the purely commercial 
interests of these trading convoys. 
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From the days of King Hiram of Tyre until the era of the 
Mohammedan conquest, the articles in greatest demand were 
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gold and frankiDceme and myrrh. These may be considered to 
typify the predom nicids^ drugs, aromiidcs and perfumes (especi¬ 
ally essences) diat found their way north to Syria from southern 
Arabia- and with them were included spkes, -which ako came, 
more remotely, from the Orient as well as from Yemen. The 
articles most often specified were: cinnamon, spikenard, resin, 
m)Trh, balm and incense* In the period of Mcccak commercial 
importance* gold, silver and iron were all mined in the Hejaz; 
and die principal export of Mecca, even before gold-dust and 
leather, was silver. Some Syrian-bound convoys were laden ex¬ 
clusively with silver in the form of bars, and even wrought inio 
various sliapes such as vases. These caravans also carried Chinese 
silk, received via Aden; slaves and ivory* from Africa; and dried 
raisuis from Taif (the hill station of Mecca), They brought back 
to Mecca from Syria: grain, olive oil, wine, silken material and 
various other icxcile fabrics that were a mixture of both silk and 
linen; also arms, which they smuggled into die Hejaz in spite of 
policing and the Byzantine customs officials. 

In the Saracen period, especially during die Crusades, Syria 
began to import an increasbigly varied assortment of goods from 
India via southern Mesopotamia; and articles from Iran, Central 
Asia and eastern Cliina were imported through northern Mcsch 
potamia* or indirectly via Baghdad, At the end of the fourteenth 
century I caravans brought gum and raw silk to Syrian markets 
from Iran; rhubarb from China, fine rugs and deUcaxcly woven 
fabrics (silk and otherwise) from botli Iran and China. In die 
larcr sixteenth and the early seventeenth centuries, RauwoIfF, and 
after Iiim Teixeira* found die foUo^'ing articles for sale in the 
scuks or bazaars of Aleppo: in addition to the usual spices, an 
assortment from India which mduded long pepper, turbith* 
cardamoms^ cloves, nutmegs and mace; precious stones from Iran; 
pearls from Bahrein, in the Persian Gulf; various roots and 
^"dchcate cups and dishes*^ from China; indigo^ rhubarb and *^the 
best sincerese musk”. There were also many jewels from India, 
such as garnets, rubies, sapphires and diamonds, which were 
smuggled into Aleppo by the caravans which came across the 
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desert from Basra and from Baghdad.‘ Similar articles found th<-ir 
way to Damascus, also for distribution to the Occident as well as 
for Syrian consumption^ 

By the end of the eighteenth century, the large annua] caravans 
WCK bnngmg to Aleppo and Damascus (in addition to their usual 
Oriental wares) Mocha coffee from the Persian Gulf; franian- 
grow^obacco,chcrry-wood pipes and silks from Iran; muslins and 
shawls from India; and rose-water which had been disdlied at Basra. 

In the matter of exports, Syria continued to trade with the 
same staples that were exported from Damascus to Mecca in the 
Byzantine period. In addition. cI-Mukaddasi (writing in the tenth 
cTOtury) noted sundry oddments of native manufacture that were 
also articles of comnienrc: such as brass-ware, mirrors, lamHars, 
needles, paper, carpet-stuffs. ropes, glass beads and glass-ware 
(reminiscent of Phoenician days), dried figs and raisins. The 
teavelicrs Sigoli and Poggibonsi. who visited Damascus in the 
fourteenth century, and Chisrele, who visited Aleppo in the latter 
part of the fifteenth century, reported having seen these same 
amclfi in Ae city bazaars, as well as the famous stcel-bladcd 
fwords and daggers of Damascus workmanship, Timur the 
Mongol transferred Ac steel industry^ of Damascus to Iran in 
the early fifteetiA century; but Damascened weapons, of inferior 
quaUty, continued to be manufretured and exported from Syria 
In Ac^seventcen A century Acre were a few Syrian articles for 
^ch Aere was a genuinely great foreign demand. Damascene 
taffeta and brocades (what country^ did not know of Ae '‘da- 
mai^ of Damascus?) were transported as far cast as Java and the 
Moluccas, or Spice IsIanA, There was a Mesopotanuan and an 
Iranian market for Ac silks and cotton cloths of Aleppo, as weU 
»ut5 and Ac various kinds of “hard” soao for 
wbicK Aleppo WM noted. And both Daroocos and Alcppn made. 
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for use in Syria as well as for export, brass-ware^ copper uremiis 
and silver ornaments; especially the ornamental brass and copper- 
ware, so famous today» wliich is inlaid with silver* This induscry, 
like diat of the weaving of silk and combmarions of silk and cotton, 
has never died out in cither of these cities^ Today their bamrs 
are hung with every colour and variety of silk materials, covers 
and silken garments; the silversmiths still fashion silver jewellery, 
inset with senn-predous Iranian stones; and every article of use 
or beauty, which could conceivably be made out of brass and 
copper, is exposed for sale. 

After the inaugurarion of the Ottoman regime, caravan trading 
became even mote complex. To the number and variety of the 
exchanges made betrveen the Near East and the Orient there was 
added the commerce which Europeans conducted on both sides 
of the Syrian Desert. Sir Thomas Roc of the East India Company, 
writing to his colleague Sir Thomas Smythe in 1616^ tells of 
rcceit^ing a mysterious packet of kalian letters and hills. By means 
of this anonymous windfall, the East India Company learned that 
there was an overland trade bet^'cen Aleppo on the one hand^ 
and Iran and India on the other; that this trade was carried on 
by Italians and ^"some English'^ and that “the sums and goods 
mentioned in the partienJars" were “very great^*.^ 

The commodity most perpetually in demand in the seventeenth 
century was raw silk; but tlie silk trade had tsvo close rivals. 
Indigo was in great demand, and so were "galls”, or gall-nuts. To 
give instances of tlie freight carried by two typical caravans^ one 
"very large” and the other small, reference may be made to the 
Venetian archives. Late in April of tlie year i6iS* a Baghdad 
caravan arrived in Aleppo bringing looo packs of siDcp 2000 casks 
of indigo, 5000 cordovans p and some loads of rhubarb and linen 
goods. By contrast, a caravan set out from Baghdad in early April 
162S with only 500 loads of goods for Aleppo; these included 160 
loads of Iranian silkJn the matter of the gaU-nuc trade, Teixeira (to 
cite only one contemporary European] daimed that mote than 

* LiUcri io East India Campany, a7tli Movember 1616, vol. iv, pp. 
and 14^. 
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12,000 camcl-loadi of galls were exported annually from Diar- 
bekr to Aleppo, Tripoli ajid Damascus; as well as to Baghdad and 
Basra, for India or China. 

The most popular European imports into die Near and Middle 
East were cloths and coarse woollen materials, English and other¬ 
wise. Sdver bullion was imported from France; gold coin and 
Venetian cochineal; English tin and lead. From jooo to dooo 
pieces of woollen cloth were annually imported from Venice; and 
from 12,000 to 15,000 cloths from England,’ Engibh merchants, 
after experimenting with the packing of this sort of goods for 
camd transport, found that only “three pieces” of English cloth 
should be packed into a single bale, lest the camd be overloaded. 
It did not take tbcm long to find out that a bale or chest should 
wdgh only 250 pounds, and that two such “parcels” constituted 
a full camel-load. The English traded first with Spia and Iran; 
but in the eighteenth century, English bmad^oebs and thhi 
woollens were also being sold in Irak, notably in Basra. And, 
speaking of Basra, there was a special luxury trade instituted by 
the Enghshyartery there. Burgundy wine was brought to the city, 
for the consumption of the English merchants in residence, by 
the great Aleppo caravans-all the way from the Mediterranean 
by carndi 

There was one other type of traduig in which the merchants 
of Aleppo. Hama. Homs and Damascus, as well as of all the towns 
of the Euphrates, engaged, though \vith little profit to themselves. 
Amongst the Beduin of the Syrian Desert there has always been 
a ready market for a few staple commodities. Coarse cloths such 
as bLck and blue “calicuts". for their skirted garments; weapons 
or knives of various sorts, and (cventuaUy) firo-arms, when they 
could ^ord them; iron and copper-ware, particularly in the form 
of cookTug utensils. These things arc necessities to all but the most 
impecunious Beduin. So also are the wooUeu cloak, die aba and 
the doth turban, or keffiya, which they wcar^though the destt 
tute nomad makes for himself a goatskin or camd-hair burnous; 

• C( m CalmJa/ of State papers for Ocioter iSit »» 
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and the comparadvdy rich M well as the very poor make their 
cents and their mgs out of this same khid of wool In mott modem 
drncs^ coffee has become practically a necessity to them, and 
tobacco a highly prized luxury. To finish the lisCi they have a con- 
tEnnous need for a small amount of flour and of grain* Ordinarily, 
their payments for these things could not be made in specie. They 
have been forced to pay in kind; and in their case^ that meant 
chiefly in camels. In fact, without the breeding of these pack- 
animals it h dpubtful if they could have lived in the “empty" 
spaces of the desert at ah. Such nomads as raised bones sold them 
as well as camels; and such of them as lived in relatively fertile 
districts also traded with sheep or goats and their produce; or 
with dateSp if they happened to own palm-groves near the 
Euphrates. 


4 

TOLLS. CUSTOM DUES AND TilL EXACHONS OF THE BEDUIN 

The greatest thorn in the flesh of all merchants who transported 
their goods by caravan was die matter of tolls* Tolls, custom dues 
and so-called gifts were a source of endless worry and perennial 
expense. This was one reason for the general popularity of Syrian 
Desert routes. The half^lozcti tolls, more or less, which were 
payable along the desert highways were a mere bagatelle to die 
innumerable exactions to be met widi along the roads of northern 
Mesopotamia. When a caravan's destination forced its Ants/ji to 
choose the northern way^ tolls had to be paid not only to cross 
nvers such as the Euphrates, but at every streamlet where it was 
necessary to use a ford; each dty — ^Sharmley, Urfa* Diarbckr» 
Mardin, Nisibin, Mosul—and most villages exacted a transit tax 
and required die examinadon of aU bales of goods. Tavernier tells 
us that, in the seventeenth centurj^ a city toll amounted to two 
and a half piastres (or about ras. 6d.) per horse- or mule-load. 
Every frontier crossed (in Turkish rimes, the borders of each sanjak 
and pashalik as wcU) required a transit tolL Often, also, the soldiers 
of a Pasha would ride many miles in order to force a caravan to go 
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out of its way to pass across another customs barrier. Likewise, 
every rcst-hotisc or caravanserai) had a fixed rate of charge; 
a head-tax on both man and beast. And it almost goes without 
saying that, in towns or districts where khani had been erected^ it 
was necessary for the safety of a caravan chat it should lodge there 
overnight: withui, under no circumstances without, its gatcs« 
Tolls and dues were, for the most part, levied by the load* But 
in rides such a 5 Aleppo or Basra, there was a ten per cent rid 
vriere^/i duty to pay on all goods, w'hcther imported or exported. 
At Birejik^ the charge for fenying merchandise across the Eu- 
phraies was two piastres (or about los.) on every load of goods* At 
Anna there were special complications. The transit dues on goods 
and merchandise were pdd la the Emir of Anna; but a '*sinall 
royalty’^ was payable to the Turks in addidoii* Furditrmorc, goods 
were divided into two classes: “fine" merchandise, such as silks, 
cloths, indigo, spices* eccn^ which w^as charged five ducats (about 
50s.) on each bad; and “heavy** commodities, like gaUs or dates^ 
which were only subject to a toll of one ducat (or about TOS-) 
per load. This, according to Tcixcira^ was die theoretical charge; 
but he assures us that in fact these tolls were literally doubled to 
ten and two ducats a load, respectively^ by the extortionate 
demands of die customs officers* 

The Great Desert Route naturally evaded most of the abovc- 
nientioDcd exactions. There were, nevertheless, certain in¬ 
escapable tolls on die passage across. Pietro della Valle enumerated 
them for us in the seventeenth ceniury. There was a customs due 
upon leaving Basra^ At Kuwebda, near by, the shaykh charged 
five piastres (about 2 js.) for every camel-load of fine merchandise* 
valued at the rate of Indian cloth ; and a **much lower rate^^ for 
every other kind of load, valued "at the rate of Eobacco'\ ffor 
passing through the Icrritory of the Emir of Anna there was a 
toll of six piastres (ahour 30s.) on every load (even diough a cara¬ 
van might take care not to approach the dty itself), plus an 
added gratuity of two piastres (about los.) on die six to satisfy 
the soldicn who collected the toll. At Triyiba there was a variable 
charge for every person, of from four to rwenty piastres (from 
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about £1 to £5)2. head-^imd a charge of less than a lartn {U. less 
than lod.) on each camel, loaded or light. This Uftitsual arrange^ 
meiit Was for the purpose of obtaining an adequate yearly revenue 
from the Basra caravans of un&cighted catnclsp destined for sale 
in Syria. As at Anna, ^ were also demanded by the collectors* 
Finally, at Aleppo, the usual ten per emt duty on aH imports had 
to be met. 

The unique type of desert toll was that exacted by the Bcduin 
shaykhs, DcUa Valle stated that there were three principal shaykhs 
who claimed the perennial right to charge from thre^-quarters of a 
piastre to one and a half piasercs (approximately 3s. 6cL to 7s* ^d.) 
for every kind of load, regardless of its nature. But unfortunately 
for the mercliajit, there w*cre usually a number of shaykhs, en¬ 
countered more or less accidentally, who considered themselves 
entitled to exact transit fees &oni any and every caravan. Tavernier 
has a good deal to say on this subject, and some of his details are 
picuircsquc. It was apparently customary for these desert shaykhs 
to conic to the caravans, to take their tolls, and to change their 
Crow'ns, Realss or Ducats of Gold, for Larins, Lf... the merchants 
will not change their money, then will they refuse 10 take their 
toll ; they wiU a-hunting”, and leave the merchants to think 
It over! But ^Hf the caravan goes on without paying their tolls, 
these Arabian Princes will cither cut them in pieces, or take away 
their camels, or rob them of all they have, as they have several 
times done”, ^Apparently gifts w'erc always exchanged with Bcduin 
thus encountered; when money w'as dcniandcdt it was an addi¬ 
tional expense to die merchants. The caravan bashi often anrid- 
pated money demands, in the hope of fores taUing them altogether, 
by making an instantaneous offer of costly gifts* The moment a 
Bcduin tribe was reported by a dalec! to be either on die march or 
encamped in the neighbourhood of a caravan, the bashi would 
send its shaykh 1 choice selection of pieces of scarlet clothe satb, 
gold or silver brocade, saddles ortiamentcd with silver^ or armour 

* J, B. Tavernier vol. p. For tire value of ^ ftirin see table of 

TnoDtys ;ind exchange (p. jnS). The Itrin was the one silver token-coin in use 
on chc deserCT principally in the EKighbourhood of Basra and die Persian Gulf 
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—according to tlic rank and power of die diaykh; often copper 
cauldrons as weU, if his tribe were dcscrr-dweUing. in exchange 
for gifts or money accepted, the shaykh would send the merchant 
caravan a gift of food, usually dates, lioncy, tic., or else camels. 
In the dghtcctnh cctimry sometimes tribute only was exacted, 
such as a charge of one sequin (about 75. dd,) for every camel 
carrying merchandise. And sometimes a lower trihuEc might 
be exacted, together with certain stipulated gifts. In one ease the 
presents itemized were: a hawk, two piect^ of broadcloth and 
twenty pairs of Turkish boots. 


5 

STATUS OF MERCHANT CARAVANS IN THE TWENTIETH CENTUBY 

Such, for four centuries, were the conditions of caravan com¬ 
merce and the methods of desert trading, a system which pre¬ 
vailed, almost intact, until the eve of the Great War; except for 
the fact that trans-desert commerce declined rapidly after the 
opening of the Suez Canal; and the Great Desert Route was 
scarcely even used after the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Today there is no caravan trade from Damascus to and fro 
across the desert. Tlic modem motor and lotiy services to 
Baghdad have dispbeed it entirely. What remains is a local 
traffic, or short-haul trading which serves the length and breadth 
of Syria along its desert frontiers. Thus Damascus is sriU a focal 
point for the remnants of its former caravan trade: the exchanges 
between Damascus and Aleppo, via Homs, Hama and their 

neighbouring desert vilbgcs, arc still effixted—^in part at least_ 

by means of caravans; and so is most of the necessary trading 
between Jcbcl Druzc and Damascus. Camel-owners use their 
camels chieSy to carry certain kinds of produce, such as ripe 
grain, at the particular season for selling or trading therein. 

Aleppo, on the other hand, is difTcrendy situated. Hie villages 
in the scmi-ferdle districts of the northernmost part of the desert 
arc not yet readily accessible—except those on the modem road 
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which goci from Aleppo to Meskinch, where it joins the modem 
riverain motor track* Trading between these villages is still done 
in die andent way; and caravans sdM cross the nordieni end of 
the desert between Aleppo and Deir ez-Zor* Small kajilas, of from 
five to eight camels, carry on a modem trade, chiefly in butter, 
sheept wool and grain. Their organization has been described to 
the writer by a certain Hi^ji of Daniascns, by tlic name of Selim 
Saw^vaf a merchant who used to supply the Httjj caravans with 
2000 camels a ycaip and who has made some tluiT)^-odd trips to 
Mecca, 

Except for the informality of their arrangemenEs (a result of 
their very small size), the modern caravans are organized on 
tradirional lines* The merchants, who conic together spontane¬ 
ously,, elect one of tlicir number to lead the joint ventuxCi and 
they all share equally in the risks and profits of the expedition. 
Apparently, being so few in number, the merchants are com¬ 
paratively more independent and scif-assertive than formerly” 
but that is the only noteworthy difference, 

TJic safety of tlie modern kajila b provided for by the mediation 
of the or brotherhood. Tins insdttidon has been loosely 

described as a "sort of freemasonry of tlie Beduin". What it 
means, actually, is something both more specific and more 
effective. A certain member of one tribe becomes the adopted 
brother^' of a certain tnenibcr of another tribe, and so is bound 
to receive the same hospitality, cemsideration and safe-conduct 
through the desert at the hands of this other tribe as the man 
whose “brother^^ he has become. The resulting brotherhood b a 
serious affair^ binding unto deaths and there is no desert-dweller 
who would not recognize and respect this rclarionship- The 
ritual ceremony of adoption seems to vary amongst different 
tribes. In some cases an actual commingling of the blood of the 
two men is considered necessary'^ but somcrinies tlierc is only an 
exchange of gifts and an oath swom^ in the presence of one or 
more tribal wimesseSp Occasionally, event a money payment 
suffices (according to the Encychpi^Jediti 0/ The brothers 
thereafter arc received incerchangcably by the tribes to which tliey 
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respectively belong; and the fiicnds and relatives of one man 
autonudcally become tlie fnends and relatives of the other one. 
Two tribes, as coUcctivc units, can also become ‘‘brothers", each 
to each—and so, quite hterally, brothers-m-anns. 

The bearing of this unique system of'■brotherhood" upon the 
safety of a commerdal caravan is as follows. Some one of the 
merchants of the hajik would have a "brother" in every town or 
village on die route by which the caravan was intended to pass. 
That “brother" would pave die way—with money or its equiva¬ 
lent—for the arrival of die caravan; and he would come out &om 
his village to meet die caravan, and conduct it in person to the 
ncjft village, where he would give over its safekeeping into the 
hands of some other “brother". Of course these “brothers" were 
well paid for their services by all the merchants of the caravan, 
because they benefited equally with the merchant “brother" 
Other escort than that of a “brother” is dispensed with. An armed 
escort for so tiny a company as the modem kafila of only she or 
swen camels would be too cosdy a proposition with respect to 
the calctilabJc profits,* 


This explanatory definition of the Mhwan is a fitting conclusion 
to a chapter on desert commerce. Fitting, because in its latest 
commercial phase the brotherhood system still plays a not in¬ 
significant part; just as do the Agail Arabs who were described 
m another part of this same chapter. The Agails. as guides and 
brothers , have geeady aided in the development of the 
Daniascus-Baghdad motor services. 

» Tflddemany, this general iniUmrion of ihc Aiihu>ii« mint nai be confused 
wth any speohe orgwizanmi od^ihren, of which there luve been levcral in 

nf PW fk J'l. coioniei*- (,o w the wotdl 
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EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY TRAVEL ACROSS THE DESERT 

I 

THB FOUR fHtNCTPAL ROUTES AT THE DISPOSAL Op THE 
TRAVELLER 

Thus far only merchants have been considered«and their manner 
of travel across the Badkt csfi^Sbctn. But one must not assume diac 
all those who voyaged between S)Tia and Mesopotamia were 
hound CO follow the orthodox routes of commerce. Nor was all 
desert travel bound to confbmi to the elaborate and convendcnal 
pattern of die great caravans* Many European travellers, as lias 
been previously noted, chose to travel mdepcndcntly* Some of 
them preferred a voyage down one of the great rivers, or a 
round-about journey to Baghdad (across northern Mesopotamia), 
to the direct desert crossing* Others had no particular objecdon 
to travelling witli a small merchant caravan. The smaller 
although their procedure and organization was closely modelled 
opoti chat of the grcai caravans, were free to vary their routesp 
and they were correspondingly more flc^dblc in the matter of the 
daily roudne. Such flexibility was even more pronounced in the 
case of the small, privately hired caravans which were independent 
of the exigencies of commerce. In any case, a prospective trans- 
dcsort traveller was able to select his own variation of the routCt 
and could decide upon Ids ovra mode of travel: neither the one 
nor the other was preordained* 

Berween the sixteen th and the eighteenth centuries, die Syrian 
Desert was thought of os a useful though haaardous highway 
between the Orient and the Occident, The "land route to India" 
{as the highways connecting Aleppo with Baghdad and Basra 
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catne collectively to be c^lcd) was one of tlic three ptindpaJ 
Eist-Wese routes; and it was the only one of the northern land 
roads which had not been cither blocked or monopoUzed by the 
Ottoman Turks. 

After the middle of the eighteenth century, the popularity of 
the S^tian Desert was definitely in the ascendant. Travellers, and 
particularly servants of the East India Company, who had to 
choose a way for going from England to the Orient {or vkt 
versa) became increasingly persuaded of the greater relative 
advantages of the “land route" to India. Then it was that the 
S)Tian Desert came to be thought of as a bridge between East and 
West, and was recognized as a most convenient short-cut between 
Mesopotamia and the Mediterranean. 

The tlirce practicable ways of travelling between England and 
India were as follows; by boat around the Cape of Good Hope-^ 
a very tong and tedious trip in die days of small sailing-ships; by 
boat to Egypt, overland to Suez, and (again by boat) down the 
Red Sea and around the Arabian Peninsub; thirdly, to Meso¬ 
potamia: either ovcfbnd to Constantinople (via Ostend and 
Vienna) and thence to Baghdad; or else by sea to or one 

of the Syrian ports, and across the desert to either Baghdad or 
Basra.* From the delta of the Shatt el-Arab (the Tigris-Euphtates 
rivers), travellers had to go by boat through the Persian Gulf to 
Bombay. After 1745 no one who was free to choose, travelled 
long-sea; even though some of the record-making sailing-vessels 
carried passengers to Madras or Bombay in ftom three and a half 
to four months. The sea voyage was too cramped and monotonous, 
and the weather apt to be extremely bad in the vidnity of the 
Cape. Also, to journey overland across the svidth of Europe, 
Anatolia and the length of Mesopotamia, was too tiring a trip for 
the average voyager, in spite of the ber that this was admittedly 

' til (k eighteenth eentury Eutppean bo»a habitually called, at Imje once a 
week, cuhfif at Cypruj or at one of the Syrian potij; iicytoui, Tripoli, Latakii 
or AJramdretta. The dichi frequent Condncnial ieivie« were 

those &™ MancillH, Leghorn and Vtnitc. It wa* always casy-^when the 
weaAci was gwd—for a mvdlcr to End a passage on a Cvniioi ot Sytm 
vowl. if he desired <n miH from Cyprus to Syria, or vice writ. 
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FOim PRINCIPAL ROUTES AT D[SPOSAL OF TRAVmLER i6i 

the speediest and least expensive of all the routes—for a person 
who travelled with die niimmum luggage. So that in reality the 
choice lay between a scries of mconvenient {and often dangerous) 
boat tripST via Egypt, and the more balanced journey, via Syria, 
in the course of which sea and bnd travel were pleasantly 
combined. Furthermore, as soon as the routine of desert travel 
became more or Ic^ standardized, and a series of journeys had 
been made by Englishmen on their way to and from India, 
woidd-be travellers over the desert -^vay were less prone to be 
inrimidated by its supposed dangers and difEcuIdes. Demon¬ 
strably—after William Beawes^ desert crossing in 1745—it was 
both safe and practicable for a European to travel to India via the 
Syrian Desert. 

Once a traveller had made up his mind to cross &om Aleppo to 
Basra (or t^ke Petsa)^ he could then choose between four different 
variations of the crossing. His choice would depend, primarily, 
upon the season of his amval at Aleppo or at Basra; and, sccond- 
arUy, upon whether the opportunir^' of travelling mth some 
particular caravan—ready and prepared for departure—presented 
itself But, all things being equal* the Great Desert Route, on its 
own merits, would be more likely to attract prospective traveUen 
than that through northern Mesopotamia* the Little Desert routes, 
or a river Journey. 

For purposes of comparison, these four altettiative itineraries 
may be briefly summartzed. 

The Nordiem (or Mesoporamian) Route went from Aleppo to 
Bircjit on the Euphrates, and across the river to Ur fa (which was 
the Edcssa of crusading days); thence to Mardin, Mosul (called the 
great junction” of caravan routes), and down the Tigris—either 
literally^ by kekk (raft)* or else along a riverine road—to Baghdad, 
By this Way the traveller really evaded the issue: going around^ 
rather than across the desert*^ There were a few definite advantages 
to this route, but—in general—the disadvantages appear to have 

Mt ii iutcreititig to note thae in Twmkr'i day rhe cotmuy between Aleppo 
and Birejik wii ferule and eflidendy Urigaticd: and dul a century Later (k 
J ca$t by ijjo) the Und had become 1 dram* 
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outweighed them. In. summer the trip was more comfortably 
coo), and the water supplies were more plcudfol, tiian along the 
more southerly highways^ but, on the other hand, it was painfully 
cold and wet during the six winter months. The Northern Route 
itself, being round-about, was disproportionately long. Its length 
was emphasized by the fact that caravans invariably delayed to 
trade cfi foutt, and went out of their orditvaiy way to avoid 
Kurdish marauders, with whom the mountains were swarming. 
The only safe way to travel through this robher-infested region 
was with one of the large merchant caravans, composed of from 
500 to 700 animals, consisting of horses, mules and donkeys. 
Europeans so travelling had to resign themselves to all manner of 
delays and impositions; often they were even forced to pay—un¬ 
lawfully of course—local capitation taxes to wliich the native 
Christians were subjeaed. Sometimes the Pasha of the district 
made resdtutiDn upon complaint: sometimes not; it depended 
upon the Pasha; and often he was unapproachable. By way of 
compensation the traveller passed through many towns, ancient 
and interesting from an historical point of view, and some beauti¬ 
fully varied mountain scenery. And these same towns, in which 
^umparatively comfortable rest—houses or caravanserais 
afforded relaxation, refreshment, change of diet, and docton if 
need arose. At Mosul there were inevirable delays and incon¬ 
veniences due to the necessity of making fresh transport arrange- 
ments. Either one liad to transfer to another caravan and hire fresh 
tiding and baggage animak therefor, or else, if southward-bound, 
arrange to be poled down the Tigris on a raft. This method of 
river travel was supposed in the eighteenth century to be dangerous, 
owing to the peculiar construction of the kekk: poles were lashed 
in rectangular formation-Hke a gnd-to a laver of inflated goat¬ 
skins, which made cxccUcnt floats; but these skins had been known 
to burst. Actually there would be little reason for alarm even if a 
goatskin were to hurst (which was likely to happen whenever one 
was scraped too often over a stone or sand-bar), because the Arab 
batmen arc skilfiil in patching and sewing up a skin. Moreover 
the bunting of one or more goatskins could only cause a raft to 
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capsize if it were to iinppen whOc the kchk was ncgotiatitig rapi<k. 
When Sir Hubert Young descended die Tigris by this same primi¬ 
tive sort of raft in I9r3i in the month of October (when the river 
was about dead low), he thought there was “no more idyllic way 
of travelling" V The contrast of the peace, coolness, lack of dost and 
freedom from the perpetual bargaining for supplies^ as compared 
with land travel, fascinated him. Imagine sitting on such a raft, 
trailing one^s feet in chc cool water, while die raft turned slowly 
round and round, as it spun do%™strcam with die current I At low 
water It rook about ten days to reach Baghdad.^ Altogether, under 
favourable conditions the traveller would have to allow between 
fifty^two and sixty-five days to aceomplisb a trip by this northern 
route, from Aleppo to Basra: and rather more if travelling in the 
reverse direction—on account of going upstream. But, as a matter 
of fact, boatmen never attempted to pole these rafb upstream fiom 
Baghdad to Mosul. Usually, after a downs cream voyage had been 
completed, the raft would be broken up; its poles would be sold* 
and die goatskins debated so that they could be carried up-river 
to make a new raft for another down-river voyage. But between 
Basra and Baghdad, one could travel up the Tigris in small boats 
which, unless there was wind enough to fill a sail, had to be towed 
upstream by ropes in the hands of their Arab boatmen, who 
tracked"* along the river-bank. 

The river journey, earrei/ewe, was that down die Euphrates. 
This was recognized by those earliest pioneers of the Ease India 
Company, Ralph Kteh, John Newbeiy^ and the other merchants 
who, in the early summer of 15S3, followed the still earlier lead 
of Caesar Frederick. These enterprising Englishmen, after dis¬ 
embarking at Tripoli from the Tygre (the ship which was later 
immortalized by Shakespeare's reference to tlie expediriort), 

"^^Vemier j fourtii Jottiticy to the East (idjl-^^) he descended die 
Tigru, &om Moaul to Baghdad, in elcsm days. He estpkined that a kekk wai 
tnade by bmding long poles together, five or ibc, one cut ECp of the otheti like 
a fioadng ofl of wood. , , , They arc nude fl^oaie, and tmJernead] are placed 
abouc a hundred goatskins (indued). “ Tavernier dsa remarked that man 
of the rafts used on the Tigris were even larger than the one he dnerihed. 
K C. ThduijMou (1910)* pp. 
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crossed the mountams to Aleppo in seven days—what had 
onginally been one of Rome’s principal high'^roads to the coasi> 
Then they made a further caravan journey to Birejik, which they 
reached in the record time of two and a half days, and there diey 
finally liircd a native boat in which to voyage to FcUuja. This they 
accomplished in sixteen days; another record trip. Then, after 
selling their boat for less than a sixth of what they had paid for it 
at Birejik, they went on to Basra by way of Baghdad, Eldrcd, who 
also went by die river route that same year, took almost twice as 
long to get from Birejik to Felluja as did Fitch and liis comrades, 
but he probably voyaged more slowly because of travelling 
when the river was low. On the other hand, when contemplat¬ 
ing a trip down one of these great rivers, one had to bear iu 
mind that when the snows melted in die mountains of Anatolia, 
the Tigris and Euphrates would be in fiood, often dangerously 
so. Thus rapids which could easily be navigated at low water 
were occasionally impassable at Hgh water, when the river s 
current was strong; and the Euphrates—in particular—bred 
dangerous whirlpools. 

Bir^ik Was the usual point of departure for anyone embarking 
for Baghdad or Basra, and it was also the place where travellers 
had to cross the Euphrates on their way to and from Mosul. 
Situated in a kind of natural amphitheatre, with mountains to the 
north and west, this town had always been an important caravan 
station, k is at this point that the Euphrates finally leaves the 
narrow rock-cut walls of its upper, mountainous reaches, and 
enters the Syiian-Mcsopoianiian plain; in other words, the river 
here becomes navigable for the first time, and the country on 
either hand most ^y accessible. The original (Aramaic) name 
of the town was “Birtha", meaning fortress, on account of its 
frmous citadel, built on a cone of rock. “Birtha” was changed to 
"Blra" by tlic Arabs, became “Bir” to medieval traveUers, and 
finally came to be known by the Turkish form of the name 
Birejik. In the Scleudd period a boat-bridge may have spanned 
the Euphrates at Birejik, and one or mere boat-bridges were m 
use there in the Middle Ages; but a “ferry" service was eventuaUy 
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substituted for diem.^ In tbc late ^ventcendi century, MauudicU 
saw great many ferry boats” at "Bir"; and in 1^36 Colonel 
Cbcsncy found sixteen of them there. They were great ungainly 
boats, with an exaggeratedjy gondoU-Kke bow, and an absolutely 
square stem, the end of which was open, so that all manner of 
beasts of burden might easily be driven in and out of the com¬ 
modious interior* where they were herded for the crossing. 
Except for these ferries, the boats to be had at Birejik, for a 
voyage downstream, were ordinary feluccas such as one sees on 
the river today: rather unwieldy sailing craft which arc also 
capable of being rowed. In 1745 a boat coutd be lured for sixty 
Levant dollars (about to take passengers as far as Hills; there 
they would tranship to a larger boat in which to finish the voyage 
to Basra, or, if desirous of proceeding via Baghdadi they would 
disembark above Hilla^ at Fellujai and ride the forty-odd milc$ 
between the two rivers^ Rafts sitnila.r to those used on the Tigris 
could also be hired; but as their speed depends entirely upon the 
strength of the current, they are excessively slow, because the 
oars with wliicli they arc equipped arc used only to steer the raft, 
or else to fend it off from hitting the banks or islands in the river, 
when carried too close in-shore by the current. At Hitp and wher¬ 
ever cl$e there arc bitumen deposits near the river* one finds a 
curious kind of craft: a framework of light wood and branches 
is made, plaited dirough with a kind of basket-work of reeds and 
straw; this in cum is coated, inside and out, with melted pitch into 
w^hich sand and earth have been admixed* The hull is thus ren¬ 
dered water-tight, widi its double layer of asphalt or bituminous 

^ [f is bcljfvcd (lut Bircjik w;is called MaccdonQpolis in the Scicucid period 
Until recently ic thc»Ugbc dwt Zciigma-Apsmcj siimtcd opposite 
Bircjik, on the Mnopotimbn b^tiik of tbe Eypkrutes, 2iii\ a bridg^e con¬ 
nected the two. Bur since BalJ has been jdmdCrd as the probable siteofZeugtm, 
it is pgjsibk that there Was no bridge at all at Birtba, or BirtjikH until after the 
rrv'cr-croHings at Tell Abmar tad ac Zeugma (wbkh were below and above 
Birejik, Ptspecnvcly) had lost their poputa^^ See, in this connection Chapter 
11 {footnote, p. 41)^ 

For dit history of Birejik compare Thi Ihiyilap^ia if hkm^ aitide od 
B ircjik; Fiam Cumonc (ipt?) (op. eiL), pp. liOp 0-132 and 250, 
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cement. Noah built the “ark" in thii fashion, according to 
Genesis (vi. 14), and the modem visitor to Baghdad will recall a 
variation of the type: the round, black guffas which (even to this 
day) their boatmen load to the tints with sacks of grain, mctchando 
isc and animals. 

On the whole, a voyage down the Euphrates b interesting, 
especially from an archaeological point of view, and attractive 
at most seasons of die year, and would be likely to appeal to the 
tourist of any age or century. The chief drawback has always 
been the river Arab. Riverain shaykhs are noted for their lawless¬ 
ness and greed; each man for himself is the tiadidonal attitude. 
They impose countless tolls on hapless river-farers, and sec chat 
they arc exacted; and they take no fxiins to prevent their peoples 
from plundering such as travel by the river route. Only a dis¬ 
proportionately large and costly escort would preserve a traveller 
and bis belongings from the nightly—and in some cases daily— 
menace of banditry. The boatmen were and sdll are as much 
afraid of river thieves as those who hire them, if not more, and 
generally insbt upon sleeping on shore every night of the journey, 
the more easily to protect themselves. Occasionally boatmen 
have been persuaded to anchor in midstream for the night; but 
not often, and always under protest. So chat if a traveller were 
pressed for time, the river route would prove to be impracticably 
slow—in addition to the fact chat during three-tjuarters of the 
year the normal sluggbhncss of the current makes the journey 
very long-drawn-out. 

The Inconvenience of the river trip was also against any general 
use of the Euphrates. Rauwolff, for instance, was much impressed 
with its inconvenience from several points of view. When he 
voyaged down the Euphrates (in 15 73), he found that the boatmen 
were very unskilful in sailing their miniature fleet of boats in 
unison. Some they ran on sand-bars; others were oUosvcd to ram 
each other; a good deal of merchandise was inadvertently cap- 
siaed; a pate of the cargoes thus capsiacd sank, and the balance 
had to be dried in the sun for several days together. It was, 
apparendy, unusual when he could report that on a certain day 
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the “navigation proceeded very well"*. Rauwolff also had a good 
deal to say about the annoyance of river toils and the examinations 
to which travellers and mcrclunis were alike subjected, by both 
Arabs and Turkish customs officials. 

It is only fair to native boatmen to say thatp even below Birejik, 
it is not easy to take a boat—still less a number of boats—down 
the Euphrates, Colonel Chesney* in the nineteenth ccntar)% 
visualized the establishment of a steamboat sctvdcc to conticct 
Anatolia and northern Syria tvith the Persian Gulf; and so 
convinced was he of its imperial importance* both to trading 
intcfcsES and travellers, that he dedicated many years of his life 
to its inauguration. Butp as wtU be described in another chapter, 
he found that the Euphrates (with its rapids, its winding course, 
its shallow rock-fdlcd waters, shifting shoals and clianging river¬ 
bed) did nor lend itself to such a service. 

While on the subject of river routes, it might be as well to 
mention the two that were most ftcqucntly used by cravellers: 
those along the lower reaches of the Tigris anti the Euphrates. 
Since Baghdad is situated on the Tigris, the easiest way for those 
desirous of reaching Basra would appear to be by that river* But 
so tortuous is the Tigris, so many and fantastic arc its loops and 
bends, that die actual distance between the two cities is more than 
doubled by this water-^way. Only those who were indifferent to 
time would consider descending* to say nothing of ascending 
thereby* However* with a strong favouring current, the voyage 
downstream could be made in between fifteen and eighteen days- 
whereas, travelling upstream against the same strong current, 
travellers have been ^own to spend anywjiere from forty to 
eighty^ days in **tracLing“ from Basra to Baghdad. Tavernier even 
claims that tracking upstream occasionally took three months* 
especially if there were an adverse ^vind. 

The one popular and frequented river roure was that between 
Hilla and Basra. The Euphrates is most easily navigable along this 
stretchy Baghdad is a scant two days from EdiUa (on horseback) 
and the voyage thence to Basra conid be made in ten days. Travel¬ 
ling in die reverse direction* provided that the opposing current 
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were not too strong, the voyage upstream averaged only sixteen 
days. Dr. Thomas Howel made this journey ch route to Con- 
stantinoplc in IT??; ajid judging from his account thereof he 
derived not a lide amusement &om die trip, which he made in 
company with two ocher Englishmen. He mentions in passing 
that all their belongings were stowed away most carefully at the 
bottom of die boat: coniplcCcly inaccessible because diey were 
buried under a cargo of dates! So they all three went portmanteau- 
less until die dates were sold, at a village called “Devanoc", where 
they fetched a prodr of about diiity per cent. 

Most diaries of river navel portray die gui de-in terpretets and 
the boatmen as excessively timorous. Sometimes this tiinidJty was 
only feigned, in order to extract the maximum pay and baksheesh 
from their passengers; but more often it was a genuine fear of 
roving Arabs, They perpetually conjured up stories of ambush, 
murder and robbery witit, and even without, the sUghtest pro¬ 
vocation. That all this was not pure imagination has been proved 
both before and since Dr. Howel’s journey. Even as rcccndy as 
1934 {on 7th March, to be exact) this was most tragically proven: 
two young men who rashly undertook to paddle dicmsclves down 
the Euphrates, without any son of escort, were both murdered 
by the Arabs. There is, however, another side to the story. Dr, 
Howel and Lieutenant Heude (the latter made the river trip twenty 
years after Dr. Howel) botli seemed to think that there was more 
to fear from the raslincss, imprudence and quarrelsome disposi¬ 
tions of Turkish river guides than from the Arabs. The guides of 
their day apparendy made a point of inviting trouble; and there is 
no doubt diat Turb of any description were unpopular with tlic 
Arabs. But this is only a partial explanation, because not all river 
guides were Turb, and most of the boatmen were Arabs. 

GcncraUy speaking, travellers were anxious to cross the desert 
as speedily as possible. Very fbw people travelled to the Orient in 
the eighteenth century except on urgent business; and a trip hc- 
eween Western Europe and die Far East was long enough at best 
This heing the ease, the more direct and calculable desert touts 
were usuaUy preferred. Of dtese there were two: that across the 
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Littk Desert, and the Great Desert Route. The Little Desert, U may 
be remembered, is that northernmost part of the Syrian Dacrc 
which has already been described a$ triangular in shape: it is 
synonymous with the discricc of Paimyrena* Both of these routes 
crossed Palmyrcna diagonally, keeping well north of die Hamad— 
the stony, waterless desert. The Great Desert Route was merely a 
con tin nation of the shorter route ani instead of crossing the 
Euphrates at any point, skirted the eastern edge of as-Samaiaa (or 
the Great Desert] to reach Basra. 

If a voyager had business in Baghdad ai roitie to Basra, or con¬ 
versely to Aleppo, he would naturally choose to cross the Euph¬ 
rates either at Anna, or by tlie camel-ford of Jubba, or at Hit. 
Before die seventeenth century, the favourite crossing was at 
Kirkisiyap via the Saracen post road; and later on (sometime 
after 1S50) FcUuja came to be generally used. Bat at the 
time of which we arc speaking (in the seventeenth, eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries) the example of the great 
annual trade caravans was usually folio wed, in crossing the river 
at Anna,* 

After crossing the Euphrates, caravans continued the j ourney to 
Baghdad by cutting diagonally across the Mesopotamian Plain; 
and since small convoys could travel much faster than the large 
commercial caravans, they took, on an average, only twenty days 
to cover the distance between Aleppo and Baghdad. Of course 
this average could be shortened, as well as uncertainly and dis- 
concertiiigly lengthened—especially if delays were caused by 
winter snow and rain. 

^ Tisixeiri, when on his way througli Anna in 1605, spctd rhat ^'through 
this tcrriiory pus tnogt of the ntfiljs or canvam bccwcen Akppo, Tripoli, 
Daniucus and UagKdad (Tebeexn, tit. p. S6). 

For 3 late cigJitccntli-ctiMiir)^ example, the mcrdianE caravan with which 
Olivier was rraveUiHg (in 1797) weni from Baghdad to Amu, crossed the river 
there—^taking ten. days 10 accomplisli this—and dicn followed the Euphiatn 
north to Meshed Rahhi, hefort bratiching westward to Tiaiyiba for 
Alep|M?, 

At Aima, bridges lud once connected the island in mid^rream w^ith both 
the right and left banb of thcr river, but by the seventcemh century the bridges 
had ceased to exisr, and caovana had to be ferried across. 
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There was a lidc^uscd vanadon of this Litdc Desert Route, one 
which is usually associated in our niinds with the overland 
dromedary mail; namely, from Baghdad to and from Damascus. 
Large merchant caravans never used diis direct route, because it 
htiggcd rather too closely the central belt of waterless desert. They 
were forced to foUow the ancient road connecting Hit with 
Palmyra, and to travel thence to Damascus along the Strata 
Dtochiaitii, But the tatars, or Turkish dispatch-bearers, and certain 
small caravans occasionally used the more direct route which went 
from Damascus to Hit via Dumcir, Bit Melossa and Kubaisa. 
Theoredcally, a caravan could cross by this track in fourteen days. 
In 1643 Fray Sebasrien Manriguc (on his way home from India 
and Iran) travelled, with a caravan of 300 camels, from Baghdad 
to Damascus by “the most desert route”: an unusual one, as he 
noted at the time. Their estaa itinerary is somewhat obscure, but 
iris plain chat they wcut either by way ofBir Melossa or else—just 
possibly—via Rutba Wells. The only landmark in Manrique’s 
account of the journey Is "a place of seven wells” wells so deep 
that the water in them was almost invisible. His caravan took 
thirty^seven days to cover the distance, which was two and a half 
dntes as long as the caravan hashi had reckoned upon taking. This 
was partly explained by the faa that, through fear of the desert 
Arabs, they abandoned the "direct road” in fevour of the "solitary 
dtserts”. Everyone suffered dreadfully from tliirst before the 
caravan finally reached the cultivated lands, two “easy” days to 
die cast of DAm^cus, 

Manrique s reason for going by way of Damascus is intcrcst- 
ing. He liad heard that the TurldsJi custom-house ofEdals 
made as many diffculrics as possible for travclJcts arriving 
from India.* They professed to believe that every person on 
his way home from the Orient had pearls and diamonds 
sewn into his clothes; and accordingly they made a drastic and 
excessively disagreeable search in the hope of finding jewels 
on the person or amongst the belongings of cver>^ traveUcr 


I The .nA ™«,m 4 .PLu« of Aleppo fennd ouc to 

Jewj (in the sudccnth and scvctitcxiiiEli ftnntrici). 
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coming from the East. Such treaEment of foreigners by the 
officials of Aleppo must cvemiially have been modified* because 
no similar complaints were made during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. 

Lastj bur far from least;, we come to the Great Desert Route— 
chat long land road which for almost a century was craveUed^ 
written about, mapped and discussed by the servants of the East 
India Company* This unique travel route was no longer either 
an accidental nor yet an inddefical seedon of the four-moudis 
voyage between England and India, To some ttavellers it was the 
most dreaded part of their long trip—more on account of its 
discomforts than irs dangers. To others it was the most attractive 
secrion of their trip, &1II of new experiences and interesring and 
unusual sights—both humanly md archaeologically speaJdng. 
The desert journey, between 765 and 7S0 miles in length* usually 
took bcmccii twcnt)'-four and diirtj'-eighc days.^ A traveller 
spent the whole of that time in the open desert* He had to Live 
the life of a desert Atabp with all chat implies of discomfort and 
monotony; he suffered from heat in the day-time, from cold at 
night* and from ivind at all rimes; he went thirsty if the water 
failed; and he was in as much danger of being robbed or murdered 
by marauding Beduin as were the least of his caravan* AU this 
vvas inconctovcrciblc. But on the other hand* unless the trip 
were made in midsummer or midwinter* ucidicr heat nor 
cold were extreme; and only the seasonal simoom (as the hot 
*'poison wind" of the desert is called) was to be feared. Also, in 
midsummer only was there a possibility of water shonage, 
because the route was planned to lead a caravan on from one 
well or spring to another^ widi a maximum interval of three 

^ The exact tndcage of the Grea t [ 5 ewrt Route {which has not been tued 
in its cniifirty sinct the latter part of the ninetorntk centuiy) carniot be ac¬ 
curately computed* partly because the total mileage of a desert trip depended 
^in each eax] upon hqw closely the uieandeTings qf the Buphrates were 
followed, SiitiiUrly, the speed of a caravan was ilia variable: the smaller the 
caravan, the more quickly liw; voyage could be completed; and k may be 
remembered chat the great kojilas often spent from forty to sevent)^ days on 
the road. 
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days' travel between them. Desert villages as well as those on 
the banks of the Euphrates, were, it is true, avoided; but chat 
was no loss! And the caravan frasft/ approached closely to several 
of the smaller ones, where the toU-fronders were of minor 
consequence; and after crossing Palmyretia, the river was fre¬ 
quently in sight. 

As regards the safety of the route, the open desert was un¬ 
questionably safer than the mote settled regions, whether of the 
Euphrates or of the northern {Mesopotamian) upbnds. The 
hierarchical tribal systems of the desert plateau, which have re¬ 
sulted in tlic quasi-omnipotence of a few powerful shaykhs, made 
it possible to bargain for safe-conduct. Before setting out, a 
caravan would secure indirectly the goodwill of these shaykhs, 
who. in return for whatever gifts of money or valuables they 
had accepted, would guarantee the immunity of the caravan 
from the unwelcome attentions of their tribesmen. No Beduin, 
from the least to the greatest, ever thought of disobeying the 
mandates of his shaykh. Accordingly, every caravan engaged 
the services of rafeela —or “human passports”, as they have most 
aptly been called—ro accompany them across ihc desert, A rafeek 
was a member of some one of the tribes or subKtribes under the 
jurisdiction of one of the greater shaykhs; he would carry an 
easily recognizable symbol, such as die banner of his tribe, and 
his presence would prove to any brother-tribesmen whom they 
might encounter that their shaykh had pledged his honour on 
behalf of^the safety of that particular caravan, Not only would 
the rafeek's own brother Beduin respect the caravan which had 
engaged his services, hut die members of any tribe which valued 
the friendship of his shaykh would also refrain from molesting it 
in any way, The only Beduin to be fcared were outsiders: those 
who did not belong to any one of the great tribes of the northern 
desert, and whose shaykh or shaykhs. therefore, did not supply 
rafteks for the safeguarding of caravans, or make terms with 
what were, to them, alien tribes. The Shammar Arabs, when they 
first swept northwards from Nejd, furnished an csample of the 
type of outsider most to be feared; as were also the Wahhabis 
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who did likewise at the very end of the dghcccnth century. They, 
of course, were as much of a plague to the mdigenous nomad 
tribes as they were to passing caravans; but even they were more 
apt to dcnund tribute, or "free gifts", from the caravan as a unit, 
than to plunder it wantonly. 

So much safer was the way by die open desert, and so relatively 
free from tolls, that travellers to and from Iran sometimes 
travelled across the Lifffr Dtxrtt between Baghdad and Aleppo, 
uisicad of going by one of the two more direct northerly 
routes which terniinated at either Smyrna or Coiistanrinople. 
Tavernier, who went to Iran several dtnes in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, recommended this way. He liini- 
sclf made the following journey, travelling fast, with a single 
guide: 


Alcxandrctta to Aleppo ... 2 dap 

Aleppo to Taiyiba . , - . 3 » 

Taiyiba to Meshed Rahba . . , 5 u 

Meshed Rahba to Anna . . . 5 ,, 

Anna to Baghdad . . . . 4 ,, 


Total . 19 dap 

Thence into Iran, via Kenghavar to Ispahan: 13 more 
dap. 

By this itinerary, with a good boat connection and a favouring 
wind in the Mediterranean, Tavemicr claimed that a man could 
travel between Paris and Ispahan in two mouths. 

As early as 1626 a Venetian ambassador, writing from Con¬ 
stantinople to the Doge and Senate, had reported as follows: 

The way from Petria to Damascus by Diarbekir is bad, long 
and dangerous .,, but by the desert it is short, perfect and safe. 
. , , From thence to Damascus messengers can go in twelve 
dap and a caravan ia thirty. The route is quite safe for caravans 
and persons on horseback. Small companies might be robbed. 
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but Dot murdetcd*. >. I have this 6rom many Turks of Aleppo, 
who have been in those pam.' 

The relative safety of the open desert was, if anything, even more 
to be credited after t ^40 than before 1640, 

2 

METHODS AND MANNSK OF TRANSFOJIT ACItOSS THE DESERT 

Before describing the Great Desert Route at length, k may be 
well to explain how a prospective traveller would be likely to 
set about preparing for his journey. To begin with, having once 
decided upon the long desert road, because of its greater security, 
its brevity and freedom from unnecessary delays—especially from 
those Caused hy tlic officiousness and impertinences*^ of Turkish 
officials—he had then to determine upon his manner of travelling, 
A traveller might make the crossing almost alone, escorted only 
by one or two Arab guides. Those who made the journey thus, 
few in number diougb they were, congratulated themselves upon 
escaping the delays and vexatious attendant upon travelling in 
company with a great number of men and beasts. It was obviously 
less safe for two or three men to travel alone, more particularly if 
one of them were nor a native of the desert, than to make the trip 
with a well-escorted caravan. But it was much more speedy. Two 
or three men mounted on dromedaries could cover about fifty 
miles a day, and thus reach their dcsdnacion in fifteen or sixteen 
days. If the maximuin speed were necessary, a navcllcr could 
obtain permission—through the Resident of his country—to travel 
with a Turkish dispatch-bearer, or ttUar. This was also the cheapest 
way to perform the journey, because the manzel (or imperial 
order) which authorized a traveller to accompany a govemment 
messenger entitled him to all faciUdes, and exempted him from 
all incidental expenses. For instance. William Heude went thus 

‘ Quoid from the Vtmtim t,/ Stale Peptfs. No, <90, p 501 For 

T«Tniier*i route to Itin icej. B, Tavernier (1674), voj. i, p, 284 
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from Baghdad lo Constantinople for only ^30. Both these ways 
of travelling, however, were very fadguing. Even the ordinary 
caravan journey meant forced niarching for the novice; but forced 
marcJiing at top speed, on meagre Arab fare, was a veritable 
endurance test. Fnrtlicrmorc, dromedary-ridej^ were unable to 
ukc any baggage with, them, because they had to ride as light as 
possible. This was a drawback, because, unless a man shepherded 
his own belongings across the desert, he had to finish the rest of 
the journey before they could catch up with him- When Tenreiro 
rode post-haste from Basra to Sukhna, on his way to Aleppo in 
1528 (with a single guide], the two riders were equipped only with 
dates, biscuit, 'Vound balk of dough** to feed tlieir droincdari^, 
and wiEcr-bucIccts. 

Orduiarily speaking* the average voyager would expect to join 
a caravan of merchants, cither one of the two great caravans which 
made the Alcppo-Basra journey annually, or else one of the 
smaller trading caravans. The smaller the caravan, the faster it 
would make the crossing; the larger the caravaUt the slower its 
progress and the greater the number of mevitable delays, but the 
more adequate would be its escorting guard. However, the 
ordinary traveller would have no choice but to accompany any 
caravan that was ready to set out; if he missed one opportunityt ho 
might have to wait from two to four months before he could be 
certain of another—^although very small caravans did make the 
trip with variable frequency. 

By far the most eomfortable way to make the trip was to hire a 
private caravan- But, though satisfactory from dl other points of 
view, this was also—and very naturally—the most expensive way 
CO travel In addidon, this way entailed a delay of from ten days 
to two weeks^ in order to get together the full complement of 
men and equipment for a private caravan. Delay was apt to be 
especially protracted at Aleppo, where the requisite camels were 
harder to collect than at Basra^ Furthermore, the proposed caravan 
bashi^ or leader, had to be chosen with the greatest care imaginablct 
because on him would rest the whole responsibility for the success 
of die expedition^ h was necessary, therefore, that the bushi be 
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efficient &s well ss trustworthy. Major John Taylor, who w’cnt 
very carefully (but not always accurately) into the subject of com¬ 
parative expenses (after crossing die desert in T7E9), stated in his 
report to the Directors of the East India Company that an ade¬ 
quate private caravan might be hired for the purpose for between 
^500 and jQ6ao. Such a unit would include an armed escort of 
from forty to sixty men, and twenty baggage camels for tents, 
water-skins and one’s personal belongings. One could thus per¬ 
form the journey in about twenty-eight days. Major Taylor him¬ 
self, who travelled as one of a part)' of five (including two ser¬ 
vants), paid only ‘%333 : 10s. 8d.” for a caravan which included 
sixteen baggage camels, and a guard of Arabs: forty in nuntber, 
who were “well-armed, with match-locks and scymeters". 
Everyone who dealt with Arabs was insistent upon the neces¬ 
sity of making any agreement with them as formally binding as 
possible. A wmtten contract was imperatively enjoined upon all 
prospective voyagers; and honest caravan baskis were, apparendy, 
always ready to sign such a written agreemeat in die presence of 
witnesses. The more trustworthy ones showed dicmsdvcs to be 
scrupulous about faithfully disebarging tbeir obligations. 

At this point it may be both mtercsdng and illuminating, 
psychologically speaking, to reproduce one of these contracts 
verbatim. Colonel James Capper, in company with two other 
Englishmen and three servants, desired to cross from Aleppo to 
Basra in the year 1778, As there was no caravan “likely to set out” 
for Basra, the Consul formed a “light caravan” expressly for 
them; and at the last minute this was joined by a Jewish merchant 
who offered to double the escort if he might be allowed to avail 
himself of the opportunity of thus transporting thirty camel-loads 
of goods across the desert. 

The following contract was made with a certain Sbaykh 
Suleiman of Aleppo; 

This writing is to certify, that we the under-written of the 
tribe of Arabs Nigadi, liave of our own free will agreed to 
accompany and conduct the bearer of dik contract. Colonel 
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Capper* an Englishman, and those of his company: and diac 
we oblige ontselvcs to take with us seventy guards of the 
tribes of Arabs Nigadi, and Agalh and Benm Khaled, who are 
all to be armed with muskets. . . . And we do promise also to 
cany with m nine refeeks with theU muskets^ two of whom 
of the two dificrent tribes called Edgelass, two of the two tribes 
II Fedaan, one of the tribe of Welled Aly, one of the tribe of 
Betmi Waheb, one of the tribe of Lacruri. one of the tribe of 
Baigee, and one of the tribe of Sarhaani..« and it is agteedp that 
we the under-written arc to bring witlx us our own provisionSp 
and the provisions for the guards and refeets abovc-mentioticdj 
and the same provisions arc to be loaded upon our cameki the 
hire of which camels is to be paid for by us; and we likewise 
agree to buy ourselves thirteen rotolas of gunpowder, and 
twenty^bc rotolas of ballst the cost of all the aforesaid things 
arc to be paid for by us^ and not by Colonel Capper. 

And we also oblige ourselves to provide for him and his 
people nineteen cam^f for the use of himself and his company, 
to carry their tents and baggage^ water and provisions for 
tliemsclves and for their horses, besides those nineteen camek 
abovomenrioned; we also oblige ourselves to provide them 
two other strong camek to carry the mohafa [or caniek 
panniers for passengers—see p. 182] in order that they may 
change every day one camel .. . and a person to lead the camel 
^ ^ » and a person to take care of his horses. 

We ... do promise Colonel Capper, by our own free will 
and conssmt ... to pay all kafars and giawayc2 [dudes] to all 
the Arabs, and to tlie Sheick .. * and all the Shdd^ of the tribe 
of Beni KhaJed^ and to all other tribes of Arabs whatever; and 
we make ourselves responsible for all what is abovowrittcit, 
and further when we approach the tribe of Arabs called ll 
AsLim, and Shammar and any other tribes, we oblige ourselves 
to cake from them a refeek to walk with m till we liave passed 
dieir coQfincs+ 

We agree to carry no goods, or even letters from any other 
person or persoos, e]!£cepdng the goods from Khwaja Rubciis, 
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whicli are tiiirty-oiie loads, for the hire of the said goods from 
Khwaja Rubens we have received in full, ., according to die 
receipt in the hands of the said Khwaja Rubens: moreover w'c 
have agreed with our free will to provide for the said thirty- 
one loads, for every load two camels, in order to keep op with 
the abovomentioned Colonel Capper, and never separate from 
his company dll our arrival at Grainc; ' and we also oblige 
ourselves to pay the doUeds [scouts] the maadeb, the blrakdar 
[standard-bearer], and the chaous [officers of the guards] all the 
said persons we arc to pay ourselves, and not Colonel Capper, 
We have agreed also with our free will, with the said Colonel 
Capper, to carry him and his company safe in tliirty-six days 
to Grainc, from the day we depart from , . , Nayreb [one of 
the Erst caravan^tadons to the south-east of Aleppo. It is not 
named on Renncll's map]; but in case . . . Colonel Capper 
should be desirous.,, to rest a day or more ,,. the ... deby 
is not to be reckoned in the , . . thirty-six days. And we the 
under-written also engage three days before our arrival at 
Grainc, to dispatch a messenger from our parts with Colonel 
Capper's letter to the agent of the British nadon in Grainc. 

And by this mstrumctit it is stipulated and agreed between 
, . . Colonel Capper and us the under-written persons, that he 
pa^'s us for all the services above-mentioned dollars 94 [about 
in Aleppo, which sum we have received in full; besides 
which ,, . Colonel Capper docs oblige hintsclf to give us on 
the road dollars joo [about and moreover at our safe 

arrival at Grainc, on our liaving fulfilled this our agreement 
with him, he ... to pay us dollars 800 rumi [about ^200], and 
in ease we should fail in performing any part of our agreement 
witli lutn, we then are to forfeit tlie last-mentioned 800 dollars, 
and all we the undervvrittcti are responsible one for the odier. 
for the performance of the promises as above agreed between 
the contracting parties. In witness whereof, we have signed 

‘ Gniiie U on tlu Pcniin Gulf, almm seventy mil« &otn Basra (see Rcnncll’j 
mjp). Colonel Capper went direct to Basra, but Khawaja Rubens and hii 
mcTthandise took il«? track m GTaiim where the Basra track forked. 
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with our fingers this the sixteenth day of the moon called 
Shcwal, in the year of the Hegira* 1 I 5(5 [Wi October i/?®!- 

SuuwAN Ebben Adbyar 
Mouamed il Bisshib 
Ally Ebben Faddil 
[and five other names]. 

The Witnesses to the agreement are: 

k Hagci Omak Ulleed 
[and six other names]*' 

This is a typical example of the "usiial” eighteenth-century 
contract. And Sliaykh Salcitnan was as good as his word, in every 
respect. 

From Colonel Capper's day to the twentieth century, those 
who hired caravans to cross by the desert routes customarily 
made similar written agreements. Baron Max von Thielmann, for 
a later example, who crossed the tifffe Desert in the last quarter 
of the Quicteeiith century, made a contract with an Agail camel- 
driver for safe conveyance &om Baghdad to Damascus. The 
agreement which svas drawn up provided for six camels and two 
guides, and for transport by the way of Hiila, Kcrbela and 
Palmyra* within a seven teen-day time limit; the remuneration 
agreed upon was thirty-two Turkish pounds (wliich, according 
to the rate of exchange in 1875, amounted to about ^2^ sterling) 
to be paid in advance. A bonus of ; 14s. was to be paid in 
Damascus at the end of the journey, sf the caravan arrived on the 
appointed (seventeenth) day; otherwise not. 

This question of remuneration ivas a thorny one, chidly because 
no bargaining with Arabs can be lighdy undertaken. Bargaining 
is a ritual, an interminable process, involving complicated ex¬ 
changes of meaningless courtesies* over-much coSco^iriiiking, 
and &cqucntly the bestowal of gifts. But the essence of its success 
is an apparent imconcem with the matter in hand! The unfortunate 
foreigner, who feels himself at so obvious a linguistic disadv’an- 
tage, must try to make it appear that his proposed journey is of 

1 Exinct from Colonel Jaiae* Capper {i?8 j). pp* 5S"53' 
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much less consequence to him than the (iriving of a good bargain; 
and that tioic spent on bargatning is emphaheaUy not time wasted. 
This, being contrary to die truth, is diffiedt to achieve. Such 
methods and the psychology tequited to employ them con- 
vindngly are< to say the lease, alien to the Anglo-Saxon tempera¬ 
ment. Also, it was generally impossible to pretend for long that 
the dme factor was unimportant. So that, on the whole, the 
would-be Anglo-Indian traveller svas ai a decided disadvantage in 
all ways. The one saving grace, especially in those early days, was 
the relatively unsophisticated outlook of even town-bred Arabs, 
and the comparative simplicity of life in the Near East in aU its 
material aspects. 

Bargaining for transport was further complicated by the diflS- 
culty of securing a thoroughly reliable caravan leader. It was no 
economy to drive a hard bargain with an inferior type of caravan 
baslii, when inefficiency on his part, not to say dishonesty, might 
cost a traveller very dear. There were so many ways in which such 
a one could make up the difference between what he considered a 
fair and an unfair bargain—^the foreigner was aholutely at his 
mercy, once the desert voyage liad commenced, A merely in- 
competent leader was almost as bad, since he would, however 
unintcntioaally, be continiiaUy subjecting the members of his 
caravan to daily annoyances and constant, avoidable dangers. The 
hazard of unscrupulous caravan bashis can be well illustrated by 
die ease of a “Mr J.'h which svas noted by Dr. Julius Griffiths in 
1 ^ 36 . This unfortunate man arranged, and pai d in advance, for 
conveyance from Basra to Aleppo. The dme limit agreed upon 
was twenty days. But throughout die entire Joumey detours were 
made, on the pretext of avoiding tribes of supposedly hostile 
Arabs; and the haski kept demanding more and more money for 
travelling by the circuitous way. **Mr J.” had, of course, no choice 
but to pay the exacdons, otherwise he would have been aban¬ 
doned, helpless, in mid-desert. His caravan took seventy-mo days 
to reach Aleppo—fifty-two days overdue—and the English 
Consul there could obtain no satisfaction whatever for "Mr J." 
The Consul was able only to prevent these same Arabs &om being 
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employed on any futitrc occasion. This, though, is the darkest side 
of the picture. It is worth noting that Dr, Griffiths speaks of die 
“ill-usage" “Mr J.“ experienced as “unusual" and “unaccount¬ 
able". It is accountable, actually, in the light of the above warning. 
And the moral of the tale is that “Mr J,” could not have chosen hh 
caravan leader with sufficient care. Dr. Griffiths goes on to say; 

Injustice to the Arabs ... it must be confessed, circumstances 
of this kind seldom occur. . ., Strictly faithful in their agree¬ 
ments, it is only requisite that these agreements should be per- 
feedy understood; and, in general, a perfect reliance may be 
rmdc upon the cxccudori of the creaty^^ 

As to the expenditure necessitated by joining and travelling 
with a merchant caravan, the range of costs was, not unnaturally, 
very wide. Anyone who could afford to travel in luxury would 
expend between 1500 Indian rupees (about Jo) and 2000 Indian 
rupees (about ^aoo) for his riding and baggage animals, eqin> 
ment, food and sundries, and for the services of an Arabic 
interpreter. But a poor or very economical traveller could cut 
down this expenditure to approximately 200 Indian rup^ (about 
£10), So that any figure between these two extremes is entirely 
credible.^ The average man who crossed the desert between 1745 
and 1790 would not need to spend more than £^0 to £60. And 
this moderate outlay would ensure him a certain amount of com¬ 
fort. For instance, it cost Bartholomew Plaistcd only ^48 
travel with a camel caravan from Basra to Aleppo in 1750- A full 
half of this sum He spent upon a mohaffa camel and three baggage 
camels, with their equipment and six skins of water. The balance 
he expended upon various siacs of leather water-bottles and skins, 
food (including bread, rice, sugar, cofEcc, “clarified" (or boiled) 

t Quoted from J. CriflitlB (1*05). P- 3 M. The inddcni ii described or pp. 
36^-388. Tb^ fuJl of is givcn^ 

3 In the above qiiocaticiiu the mpM in qucsoon were prcsumibiy [ndian 
rupees* though ibii was not 3pcdli^. See cable of nnsfteys atid exchange in 
che cighteenih renturyp p+ 317^ 
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butte;, onions, pepper and salt), a servant and a carpet. But his list 
docs not include the indispensable tent and a **travclling kitchen” 
—both of which were loaned to him by a fiiend. Major Taylor, 
in his list of expenses inevitably to be incurred by anyone travel¬ 
ling with a caravan, confirms all these items, including the four 
camels, the tent and the **kitchen'^, and he adds bedding and 
blankets to the list. A box of medicines was also considered highly 
useful, both for the traveller himself and also for ‘ chanuble 
mirnstradons” to any Arabs or fellow-travellers who might fall ill 
during thejoumey and be in need of simple remedies. In inattcr 
of food, many more articles of diet might be included, but those 
specified above were the desert staples. In addition, any one or all 
of the following were acceptable to desert voyagers: &uit drinks 
{especially the citrous fiuit-Juiccs), “essence”, vinegar and a kind 
of sour shrub punch; cold fowls, “potted” meats and tongues, 
chccsc, soup extracts and dried articlcs”^such as quinces, spices, 
sago and biscuits. Also alum was often taken to purify the water 
that was found en route. But potted meats generally turned had in 
the summer months; hares, sheep and fowls could be bought on 
the way, sometimes even goat's milk and eggs, and—from villages 
such as Kubaisa and Shittat—^ates and barley also; and liquor or 
wine was apt to prove unhealthful, especially in the hot weather. 
The best drink of all, for diose who did not object too strongly 
to the taste, was-^d sdll is—the native lehen, a cooling and 
healthful drink made from sour milk. 

The quesdon most difficult to decide was how a person should 
travel comfortably over the desert. The moha^a was alwaj’s recom¬ 
mended, but it was far from popular. This was a sort of w ooden 
box to sit in (about five feet high), carried upright like a crude 
sedartHdiair: it was heavily curtained, or hooded, against the sun; 
sometimes it was padded to case die jar, or fitted with mattiessesi 
but more often not. A pair of these “panniers" or “cradles”, slung 
fi-om a pole on either side of a camel, would—when occupied— 
constitute a full load. A mohoffa camel was dms enabled to catty 
two people, or one person and his equivalent in weight on the 
other side. This was double the capacity of a palanqutn-earrier, on 
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which only otic person might sit. Some ttavcilers did not mind 
ttavcUing in these cages, or at least foond tliem preferable to walk¬ 
ing or tiding in the hot sim. Oihcts preferred to ride thecamd 
Bedu-fashioti. or else to ride a horse or an ass, or even to walk—find¬ 
ing the mohaffa intolcrsibly stuffy and cramping. William Beawes, 
in language reminiscent of Pepys. described one as foUows: 

Our malioffi terribly fatigues us, and was certainly only in¬ 
tended for such who have only no legs or can bestow them 
independent of their bodies. It is impossible to maintain a 
tolerable easy posture for two minutes together, and the motions 
moreover are so diabolical that I have frequendy in a day worse 
qualms than a breeding woman and am sorer bruised by night 
than Sancho in his government. However, it keeps the im¬ 
mediate heat of the sun from us, which we should probably find 
at diis season fi.e. August) insupportable; tho' here also the 
benefit is not much greater than being baked instead of roasted, 
and therefore the mahoffi is but a trumpery machine, and a 
wheelbarrow in comparison to a princely carnage.' 

After which indictment it would be hard to persuade Ac un- 
initiated of Ac advantages of this sort of "camel-pannier”. The 
best plan seemed to be to alternate walking—in Ae cool of Ac 
day—wiA variable periods of “rest” in Ae mebuffti. Or else, as 
Gaylard Roberts advised, to ride a horse, a mule or a large-sized 
donkey part of Ac time, and sit in the ‘‘covered cage" during Ac 
heat of Ac day. He particularly recommended large donkeys. 
whiA an easy motion and could be bought quite cheaply, 
especially in Basra, A horse was an expensive proposition at best, 
and horses are prone to lameness when driven to work hard in Ac 
hot wcaAcr on blistering satid-tracks. They arc relatively delicate 
compared to camels and asses; and even when considerately treated 
and watered regularly, Aey do not stand up very wcU under Ac 
prolonged strain of a desert crossmg. On the whole, horses rcqmrc 

I Extract fiom ilw diary of William Beaww, 174 J. « Panted in HaMu>t, 
bdii ([{>29). p. 12, 
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bectfir food, more water and greater care than the ocher beasts of 
burden. 

In this period, the cost of a camel varied between and ^7; 
where a reliable “hact” cost at least in Aleppo, and a radly 
good horse could not be had under ^ 3 ?- hi Basra one could buy 
a horse for about 500 Basra rupees (about t los.), spend 
another 100 upon carriage and provisions for the same, and then 
hope to sell it in Aleppo for about 3™ Basra rupees (about 
^2,z t IQs.): (f—a big if—it readied there in good condition. In 
spite of these drawbandts, however, many Englishmen preferred 
to entrust themselves to an animal with which they were Euniliar, 
rather than to travel for so long a time in great discomfort. 

Perhaps the worst problem of all was to determine upon otic^s 
costume. TVas it advisable to wear native dress, or was it not? 
Should one, or should one not, attempt to disguise oneself^ 
Opinions diAcred on this important matter. Some averred that to 
dress in Arab dothes, without being able to speak and act like an 
Arab, was worse than useless; that such an action would be inter¬ 
preted as a mark of either servility or cowardice, and the wearer 
would accordingly be treated with insolent contempt—or worse. 
This school of thought held that Christiaiis, and especially English¬ 
men, would be respected so long as they did not lower thdr 
dignity by masquerading in the dothes of some other nationality. 
The opposing school of thought maintained that to travel in native 
dress was not to attempt an unsuccessfu] disguise; that the wearing 
of such a costume would merely evince a spirit of friendliness to 
the inhabitants, and would be interpreted as a mark of respect and 
courtesy to one's hosts in an alien land. That to refrain from pio- 
daiming oneself a foreigner would only indicate—on the part of 
the wearer—a sympathetic tolerance of strange customs and 
differing rdigious bclicfk. Lasdy, it was argued that to be in¬ 
conspicuous in a throng of people would ensure immunity torn 
unwelcome attendon—fixedom from incidental discourtesies and 
random insults. These were the two sides of the question—m 
theory. In fret, it had apparently been necessary, in the seventeenth 
century-for safety’s sake-to wear native dress; and the custom 
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was handc^i down to the travellers of the early eighteenth century 
as almost ohligatoty. By the nineteenth century, however, it was 
no longer essential to dress thus in order to travel in the desert. To 
quote Major Taylor again, it was advisable to compromise: to 
wear a turban and outer garments of Arabic design; but not 
necessarily to grow a beard and whiskers! And one should be 
careful not to wear Moliammed’s favourite colour, which was 
red; nor green, since that was a colour sacred diher to those who 
had made the pilgrimage to Meca, or else to descendants of 
die Prophet. Gcnccally speaking, it was believed that to ensure 
the maximum civil treatment one had to conform a Hctlc to the 
customs of the country. 

This question as to the proper and fitting costume to be worn 
also involved the even more dcUcatc one of weapons. In¬ 
experienced travellers on the desert always insisted upon carrying 
arms of some sort; but those who knew the ways of Arabs believed, 
and still believe to this day, tliat there is no surer way to rouse the 
ill-feeling of the Beduin, and that an atmosphere of suspicion and 
ill-feeling generally results in hosdiities. A man who is unarmed 
proclaims, in the most convincing fashion, that he trusts the 
people he is amongst; and Arabs are peculiarly suscepdble to this 
sort of Battery, Put on thdr honour to behave chivalrously, they 
arc ape to be chivalrous. But show that you dislike or mistrust 
them, or ask for trouble by meeting thdr natural pugnacity more 
than half-way, and they will show themselves quick to pick a 
quarrel, eager to find an excuse to plunder a foreigner, and ruth¬ 
less in their attacks upon him. Qn the other hand, of course, if a 
man were travelling under the protection of an armed escort, he 
might as well be armed as not. One armed man more or less 
would not incite chance-cncountercd Beduin to attack a large 
caravan; so that the Fmtgi (or fordgucr) might better be able ro 
reinforce his own guard in ease of need. In otlier words, if one 
were definitely outnumbered on tlie desert, one's only salvation 
would he in propidadon, in showing extreme trust and friendli¬ 
ness. Otherwise, if the odds were fidrly even, tlien one should 
carry weapons openly, and show an almost reckless wiUmgncss to 
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fight. The Bcduin admire personal courage, and therefore, were 
enforced hostilities to go against a person, thc;^ would be more 
inclined to be generous to a brave—if routed—foe, than not. 

The following incident (in the eighteenth century) is indicative 
of this; and it is not by any means unique, except in its details, A 
certain young man had joined a merchant caravan bound for 
Basra. Somewhere beyond Kubaisa, the caravan was waylaid and 
attacked by several hundred mounted Arabs. The caravan resisted 
the attack gamely, and the young man, who was armed, did his 
bit to help repel the robbers. He never knew exaedy how the 
affray turned our, because, in the thick of the fighting, he was 
knocked on the head. Later that night he came to himself, stripped 
of all his clothes and tightly bound with cords. By the light of a 
camp-fire he could make out the (aces of some of his captors 
squatdng around it. Having heard stories of their chivalry, he 
made up his mind to appeal to the diaykh of the tribe. With great 
good luck he succeeded in picking out the right man, and managed 
to roll himself (barrel-wise) over to the feet of the shaykh, only 
to find that this personage knew no language with which he was 
acquainted. Nothing daunted, he indicated by means of comic 
grimaces that he was half frozen and hungry. Some of the Arabs 
were sdtred to laughter b^’ his antics—which helped; and the 
shaykh gathered the impression from his pantomime that die cap¬ 
tured Frank was throwing himself on his mercy—which was just 
what the young man had hoped to achieve. For a painfijl moment 
his fate hung in the balance. Then some eloquent—or it might 
have been some comic—gesture touched the shaykh to mag¬ 
nanimity. The Frank was suddenly released, his own clothes 
restored to him, and he was served with a hearty meal. The nr-vf 
day the sliaykh, all fiicndlincss, sent him on to Basra in the care of 
a special escort. In such circumstances, a chance remark or action 
could turn the scale; and, as in dus case, the impulsive, child-likc 
Bcduin, who react spontaneously to their emotions, can be moved 
to generosity. 


From the preceding explicit details it may be gathered that the 
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journey over die Gic^t presented no insuperable obstacles. 

Quite the contrary. But the traveller who liked things conven¬ 
tionally and ddily arranged, who detested haggling in person or 
bothering about initumcrablc details, such a one would find the 
preparations for dais journey irksome* The person who liked to be 
understood when he talked or issued orders in English, who pre¬ 
ferred to ignore alien customs and prejudices* or temperamental 
differences in his servants and guides, would dread such an ex¬ 
pedition as an almost intolerable trial to the spirit; and the daily 
discomforts of the crossing itself would prove almost equally 
insupportable to the flesh* 

On the other hand, the adventurous traveller, who liked the 
savour of alien peoples and strange customs, who enjoyed the 
novelty' of the preparations for his trip, who—in short—was 
intrigued by the plajdng of a sort of new game, whole-heartedly, 
would be not at all abashed in the face of a desert crossing. Zest 
for the game would enable him to cope with all tiling humorously 
and in good part. Such, for instance, were Lady Anne Blunt and 
her husband—chough they explored the Syrian Desert and visited 
the tribes of the Anexa in a leisurely fashion, and were not driven 
by the compulsion of having to cross in a given direction in the 
least possible dme. Lady Anne saw to the making of their great 
silken tent, arranging for tent-makers to come to their house in 
Aleppo to sew it together under her personal supen'lsion. Mr 
Wilfrid Blunt was vasdy mtercsted in trying out—in person— 
and bargaining for their horses, and in selecting their baggage 
animals* And on their journeys, every new stretch of desert or 
oasis to which they came was eagerly explored, and fully apprccU 
ated for its beauty or interest. Moreover, the prospect of spending 
several months completely out of reach of “Christian aid seems 
to have inspired them with but few actual qualms. 

Certain of the diaries of those who adventured in the Grcdt 
Descfi^ a century earlier, show traces of this same quesdng spirit, 
this interest in the new and the unknown; in spite of the fact that 
the earlier travellers undertook their Journeying &om purely 
business motives. 
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PRIVATE CARAVANS OP THE GREAT DESERT ROUTE 

1 

ROinWE OP TRAVEL ANO DAILY INCEDEKTS 

We have seen the prepatademi necessary for a desert crossing, Ae 
travcdlcr's choice of routes and manner of travel, his contracting 
for transportation and requisite cqnipnicnt. It is now possible to 
think of the journey itself, and conjure up in imagtnarion the 
routine of daily travel across the Great Desert Roua\ and to some 
extent, the Route itself. And since a separate chapter is devoted to 
the organization and customs of the merchant caravans, it will 
simplify the picture to consider only an example of one of the 
snuUerp privaEcly hired caravanSi 

Suppose ati imagiDary company of five Enghshmen were ready 
CO set otit for Basra-t with a guard of forty armed Arabs to escort 
them- then they would need sixteen baggage camels to carry their 
personal boxes, water and other supplies* In addition, imagine 
them to desire chtcc riding horses, for ’which two extra camels 
would be needed to carry food and water; and a mohnJ^iS^ camel, on 
which two men might be carried simultaneously* in pannier 
slung on either side of the animah Half a do^en spare camels would 
have to be taken along, in ease some of those laden were to sicken 
or die, as well as an extra camel—sincCp on account of die 

necessity of having a balanced load^ the double could never 

be divided between two camels. 

The first day out from Aleppo, only a few miles would be 
covered, because, with the best intenrions in the world, there 
would be innumerable delays in getting all the cara’Van together, 
and the places of each and all assigned in the line of march, in 
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accordance mth the dictates of the caravan leader. So a word as to 
the ruler of this highly organized litde community, which was a 
self-dependent and very nearly a seif-sufildent unit, is necessary. 
The caravan hashi, or leader, was (as has before been hinted) solely 
responsible for the welfare of the caravan under his charge. This 
meant that he was an absolute dictator, whether in the making of 
important decisions or in the details of organization, He it was 
who decided when to load and unload the camels; he apportioned 
the siesta hours, chose the camp site, and gave the signal for brief 
halts and for the evening meal. The scouts who preceded the 
caravan took-tlicir orders frotii him alone, and made their reports 
to him. If the Iroshi decided that a detour was c^cpcdleat, or neces¬ 
sary for safety’s sake, the necessity was unquestioned by the rest 
of the caravan; if he decided that a forced march was essendal, 
there was no appeal. Like the master of a ship at sea, his word was 
law until the desert crossing had been made, safely or otherwise. 

The rising hour of the travellers and the daily loading of the 
camels always took place very early in the morning. The decision 
of the caravui leader as to which particular hour it should be— 
between two in the morning and sunrise—depended upon the 
season of the year; the hotter the month, the earlier was it necessary 
to start, in order to accomplish the day’s allotted stage; but it was 
never later than sunrise, and usually just before dawn. A day’s 
march was spaced according to the distance between supplies of 
water, unless a time-limit for the journey had been agreed upon in 
the contract, when the dady stage was allotted more arbitrarily and 
34rti£ciillyp 

But to return to the daily schedule. As soon as the basht gave 
the signal, the cameleers helped to pack up tents and camp 
utensils, and then proceeded to load their camels as speedily as 
possible. They would already have swallowed hasrily a cup of 
bitter black coffee; and the travellers would drink theirs while the 
men were loading, and perhaps have some Arab bread to go with 
it. Once under way. the caravan^ a unit—did not halt uncQ 
midday. Then the noon hour was whiled away with some more 
black coffee and some %ht, uncooked refreshment; dates,perhaps. 
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or any of die dried articles ivlucli were itemized in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter. For this brief halt, the eamels were not lightened 
of their loads. After one or more hours, the caravan continued on 
its way until an honi before sunset, having covered roughly thirty 
miles in the course of the day*s march. Whenever possiblci it was 
considered advisable to halt early enough in the day to pitch camp 
comfortably before the snn went down. Occasionally, when the 
caravan was not pressed for time, the noon halt was much 
lengthened, or even prolonged over the rest of the day^especially 
during the summer months. The merchant caravans often travelled 
by moonlight^ thus marching later, or breaking camp earlier in 
the morning than private caravans. The latter, after all. were 
generally able to make some small allowance for individual 
comfort* 

As soon as the site had been selected for the night s camp^ the 
camels were unloaded, hobbled, and tlicn turned loose to graze. 
Camcl-thom was the best they had to hope for, except in the 
season when the spring grasses flourished, Camel-thom and dried 
dung furnished the only available fuel for the camp-fires, which 
were laid and lighted directly after the tents were pitched. The 
tents of the Ingksi were generally set up at a htdc distance fiom the 
main body of the caravan ^ to windward, if the he of the lan d per¬ 
mitted. The evening repast, the only cooked meal of the day, 
was then prepared. 

Food was a problem to all but the Arabs. Unless die Englishmen 
had brought spcciai food for themselvcSj the ** luxuries such as 
potted meats, biscuits, preserved fruits, special dnnks and so forth, 
they would have to share the communal radons. Boiled rice^ as the 
foundation for some variety of pilaff, was the staple dish. Perhaps 
a sheep had been bought of w^anderiiig Beduin for from three to 
seven Turkish piasercs (roughly^ 15s. to j^s,), or some fowls at 
half a piastre (as. 6d,) apiece. If they liad passed near a village— 
such as Shittat^—the caravan might have obtained dates and barley 
as well, or even milk and eggs. If a camel fell sick, and was ob¬ 
viously incurable, it was killed and eaten with relish—by aU except 
the Ifiglesh StiU. the best suppers of all were eaten when part of 
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the d^y's march had hem poised in hunting. Hares were plentiful 
almosc everywhere on the desert, and so were a kind of partridge 
or grouse* The hart^ were often cooked by baldng them in die 
ground, much as the native bread was made. Tavernier gave a 
drciimstandal account of this bread-making, a process wliich does 
not vary from century to century% "The people"* as he called the 
Arab members of his caravan, dug a round hole in the desert, six 
inches deep, and from mo to three feet in diameter* This hole was 
filled with "bushcs^\ to which they set firCp Then they cleaned 
the heated hole, and packed into it dough, which had been pre- 
pared in a round copper utensiL Lasdy, they covered over the 
holes with hot stones, and left the dough to bake overnight. Arab 
bread, when baked in this way, is about two frngers thick and as 
“big as an ordinary cake". 

Partridge- and hare-shunting was a welcome diversion in itself, 
quite aside from the fact that its results—if any—helped to vary 
the evening menu. OccisioaaUy, Arabs would bring falcons with 
them, to give added interest to die chase, for they were reputed 
to be very skilful in hunting and killing hares widi a ^^sdck*\ 
which they flung so dexterously "as seldom to mi^ their 2Am\ 
Once in a while the escort would treat the company to another 
sort of entertainment, a sword donee. In the performance of which 
they circled about their banners, planned upright in the sand, and 
kept tiine to a kind of high-pitched, toneless music which they 
chanted lustily as dicy danced. This "compliment''* was of course 
alwa}*! rewarded by a gift of twenty Turkish piastres or so (about 
^5)^ and followed by a special supper—at the expense of die 
Ittglai- 

Such in brief was the roudne of deserr txavcln There was Iltde 
occasion for its variation^ and hut few opportunities for its 
enlivenmenc. Not infrequently a traveller, when tnounted on 
horseback, would leave the caravan lor a few hours or more 
in order to explore some near-by village or min of archaeo¬ 
logical intcresC. But with the exception of such brief excur¬ 
sions, there was little change from day to day in the orderly life of 
the caravan. 
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DESERT LA^^P^iARI^:S| AND ITINERARY OF THE ROUTE 

At djis poiiK ill our narrativCp the aucndori of die reader is 
called to Major ReiiDcll's map of the Great Desert Route (see 
p. io6j. This IS the only authoritative and contemporary map on 
which this particular desert road was traced. The sketch maps 
wliich were made by some traveUers arc interesting; a few, such as 
Colonel Capper^, are even quite good; but they are all inaccurate^ 
This map of Major Rentiell’s* on the other handp is more nearly 
accurate than any other map of this region which was made 
previous to the middle of the nincEcendi century ; although it must 
be admitted that most of die mountains indicated in Palmyrena 
arc incorrectly placed. Furthermore, Major RenncII consul red the 
works of aU the travellers who had preceded hinip and he used 
their mformation in his tracing of the desert road. This, as may be 
seen, is embellished with descriptive remarks conccmitig the 
naettre of the country traversed thereby. It is interesting to com¬ 
pare the differences io the spelling of Arabic names as they appear 
on this map, dated 1S09* with die same place-names on modem 
maps. For example, Al Kadder on Major RenneU's map is the 
modem Ukhaidir; Ayun al Kum has become Ain el-Kom; and 
Kasr Auldieim, which was the older form of tlie name Kasr cl- 
Akhwanp is now generally known as Kasr el-Hair. For the con¬ 
venience of die reader* every place mentioned in the following 
itinerary ^oU be given in its modem form, and followed (in 
brackets) by Major Renncll's spelling of the same name. 

Landmarks, or places of iiriportancc along the Great Desert 
Route, number litdc more than a dozen. The first place eo be 
noted by the East-bound traveller is the Scbkhi^i *^Sebklia Jcbbu^^ 
the Valley of Salt, This is a vast saline depression winch lies soutli- 
east of Aleppo. It is turned into a lake by the winter rainSp and it 
evaporates into caked, crystalline deposits of salt in the summer. 
But, except for its geological interest, and the fact that it long 
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supplied the Pasbalik of Aleppo with sale for trading purposesp the 
Sebkha is less spectacular than an ordinary' mirage* Near the western 
end of the depression the Route passes thiough two mud villages, 
clusters of domed hues which have been likened by some travellers 
to beehives, and by others to sugar-loaves. The first of these, 
Sfira^ was the customs station for Aleppo, where all caravans 
travelling chithcr from Irak were inspected. After leaving the 
second of these villages, Hilda (Hagla)^ the caravan descends into 
a plain, leaving Jcbcl Shubait on its left and the long ridge of Jebcl 
cl-Hass on its right. 

Thereafter, until the Bishri ranges (Jebel Bushcer) come into 
view, the flat surfaces of sand and shale yield nothing of interest 
to the sightseer^ Nothings diac is, estcept an occasional encampment 
of black tents, the “houses of hair'" which mark the temporary 
rcsting-^place of a Beduin tribe. These mushroom viUagcs look 
today as they have always done, rows of little slopuig-roofed^ 
rectangular tents, set up in straight lines which Bank a broad centre 
path, or Dozens of stray dogs—effidcnt scavengers— 

bark the stranger on and off the village premises- and the com¬ 
munity life of all Its inhabitants: centres in the rais^u dV/re of the 
encampment, a spring or well with its crudely fadijoiicd trough, 
equipped with a goatskin bucket or an earthenware jar, 

Taiyiba (often called Tayba, Tibia or Tiaba by the earlier 
travellers) is set High on a fortified citadel to the west of the Bishri 
Mountains, The Route passed alternatively through this towTi, or 
else four or five miles to the north and east of Taiyiba, through 
Ain chKom (Ayun al Kum), which was then, and srill is, noted 
for the cxccUcnoe of its numerous mineral springs. Several other 
villages grew up on the slopes and along the footliilk of die ranges 

that run diagonally south-west from die Euphrates to Palmyra_^ 

wherever, in fact, springs found their way to the arid surface* But 
Taiyiba has always been the most notctvordiy of these villages* 
The first mention of Taiyiba—originally called Ord—was in the 
annals of Assurbanipal, about 638 In the sixEcmth and seven¬ 

teenth centuries it was a walled and fortified town with possibly 
as many as 600 inhabitants. Pedro Teixeira, who described it in 
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tht first decade of the seventeenth century, noted the remains 
of Christian buildings and the belfry which had been converted 
into a mosque; and he counted over 250 liousts there. But 
the glory of Taijiba was her springs; as at Sukhna, further to 
the south-west, and at Palmyra, there were hot sulphur springs 
as well as the sweet waters for drinking. Unquestionably, this 
town was once prosperous and iinportani. In T6aj Pietro della 
Valle even mentions tliat a certain Italian-speaking Arab, by 
the name of Berckict, posed as a ‘'Factor or Procniator of the 
Franks, saying he had the authority so to be from the Consuls of 
Aleppo". At that time both Taiyiba and Sukhna, or Sukana (as 
it was then called), were held by the Emir of Anna as a Sanjak, 
in fief to the Sultan. But before William Bcawes crossed the 
desert in. 17+j, Taiyiba had been deserted and almost entirely 
ruined, 

Snkhna, also a walled town, was only visited by caravans which 
were on their way to or &om Palmyra; and Teixeira states tliat in 
his day it was only about half the size ofi ts mote northern neighbour. 
He claims to have been told that, in the days before the Turkish 
conquest of the region, both these towns were founded to serve 
as forts in aid of caravans: Sukhna on the Damascus-Palmyra 
route between Baghdad and Basra, and Taiyiba on the Aleppo 
branch of the route to cliese Mesopotamian cities. He adds that 
guards were accustomed to escort caravans to one or the other 
town, and then turn them over to the garrisons of Sukhna or 
Taiyiba—according to their destination—where further guards 
wetc provided to escort them on their way. 

Today, both Taipba and Sukhna are only small mud villages; 
and the latter—which the few remaining inhabitants of the 
older Taiyiba fled in the eighteenth century—is now die larger 
of the two. The modem Arab village of Taiyiba is built on top 
of the high citadel which probably formed the actopofis of the 
ancient town. 

Occasionally one sees the tomb, become a shrine, of some 
Moslem Irltjjji, set high on a hill-cop in the neighbourhood of 
Sukhna and Taiyiba. General Sir Eyre Cootc d^ribed such a 
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shrine when he visited Taiyiba in the latter part of the cightccndi 
century. He climbed the hiU to the southward of the town, to see 
whaE [he bmiding on its suJtnmit might contain* In the tomb he 
found the embalmed body of a “stain t", sere relied upon a canopied 
bier; oil lamps were set in niches round the walk, and these were 
kept lighted (presumably by the Arab$); verses from the Koran 
were inscribed npon the walk, and the roof of the cupola was 
adorned with ostrich eggs* 

Whether caravans passed through Taiyiba or w^ent more 
directly through Ain el-Kom, they all followed the same moun¬ 
tain pass to the south-east^ the southern entrance of which is 
guarded by the ancient ruined castle called Kasr el-Hair (Kasr 
Aukheim)* Since this k the mmt interesting of all the isolated 
mins in the middle of the Syrian Desert, it is worth describing in 
some detail. Kasr ckHair k a double ruin: two splendid square 
buildings^ constructed of reddish brick and yellowish white lime¬ 
stone. The larger one, though less well built than the small kitsr, 
is almost twice its size; many towers are budi into the walk of 
them both. It k conceded by most authorities that the two forts 
were built at dMcrcnt periods. The smaller one, which may have 
been a forriBcd summer palace, k almost certainly prc-klamic; 
its omamentatLon is definitely B^TondnCr and indicates that it 
may have been built at the same time as the Byzantiuc town of 
Resafa-Sergiopolis. The larger fortified building was probably 
a walled town of the Omayyad period, and may have been built 
about A.D- 728-yap* According to one theory + it seems likely that 
an agricultural colony, whose colonists were mainly from Homs* 
grew up near the already existing fortress-palace; such a colony 
would have had the protccrion of its garrison and the benefit of its 
irrigation sj^tem. When a permanent refuge became necessary, 
on account of the Beduin, the settlement was walled. A watch- 
tower stands between the two kasrs, which are more than izs 
feet apart. There arc the traces of walled gardens and orchards* 
and the remains of two aqueducts which once supplied the twin 
buildings with water in abundance. The finest of these aqueducts 
was laid along the fourteen-mile stretch of desert separating Kasr 
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cl-Hair from Ain el-Kom. Ln the immediate vidtiicy of the two 
buildings arc also the traces of a huge endosurc: a section of its 
retaining wall iS still standing, a wall due is buctressed and pierced 
with very low arches at regular intcn^als. Archaeologists disagree 
in their explanation^ of die use to which the arches of these walls 
were put. One hypothesis is that there wa:s once a great artihdal 
lake, measuring five and a half rmlc^ in length by almost a mile 
in width; and that the low arches of these walls were probably 
equipped with sluice-gates to regulate the distribution of die 
water thus enclosed. A reservoir of this sore would have assured 
a constant supply of water for extensive gardens in the neigh* 
bomhoocl of the iw and its walled viDag^: or town. A coaBicting 
hypothesis, which depends for its validity upon the assumption 
that the annual rainfall of Palmyrcna {as recently as the beginning 
of the Saracen period) was more abundant than it is today, holds 
that these walk were used to enclose vast gardens, for which these 
low arches provided the necessary drainage. Modem gardens in 
the oasis of Palmyra and in some of the villages of Jebcl Druzc 
arc enclosed with similar {arched and buttressed) walk: these 
modem enclosures ftimish a possible analogy for the w^allcd- 
garden theory. According to this latter hypothesis^ the aqueducts 
would have brought additional supplies of water to Kasr cl-Hair, 
but there would have been no need for so large a reservoir. If the 
whole of this desert triangle was formerly much more fertile than 
at present; if flocks pastured the year round where now the spring 
grasses grow most thickly, then tlierc is reason enough to believe 
the legend that gardens once bloomed amongst these liills between 
Ain cI-Kom> Taiyiba and Kasr el-Hair. At least, as recently as 
ipD9, Musil stated that with the aid of inigarion the whole 
vicinity of Taiyiba and Kasr el-Hair might be cultivated^ 

After passing the kasr^ the hills arc left behind, and the caravan 

* Alois Mtisil, Palrnytm^, pp. 77 and 81. A controversy op die lubjcct of diff 
enclosure at Kasr el-Hair ku been carried on Jn the of chc aitrhacological 
publicitiOTi called Syrk, by A. Oabricl Henri Seyrig. MdUikiir Gsbriri 
otiginiEtd rte menroir cheoryT and Monsieur ScjTig subsequently evolved the 
cncloscdr-gardcn hypotlicsu. C£ Syria, voL viia (l 937 )h pp^ 304-1^2; vol. xii 
{1^31), pp, iiC-318; vol. xiii imi)i pp. 317^3^. 
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crosses a very Icvd tract of desert to die jubb d-Ghanam Qub d 
Gaiuiam), This “Sheep's Well”, or rather group of wdls, was a 
much used watering-place at the convergence of several caravan 
routes. One at least of the wells is rock-cut and cxtraordmarily 
deep. The whole group is in die heart of a region that Major 
Rcnndl marked on his adas as a "Great Sheep Walk”, when the 
surrounding land was capable of supporting many more flocks of 
sheep and goats than it is able to do at present. Teixeifa, who was 
most painstaking and accurate in his dticriptions, mentioned pass¬ 
ing many encampments of “Turkymanis” withilieir flocks of cattle, 
sheep, camels and mules all the way between Suldina and Anna; 
and he described all this coun try as "fertile’'. Just soudi of here the 
Wadi Suab (Battan Suab] must be crossed, the first of a series of 
wadis on this Route, the greatest of which is the Hainan. And 
soon thereafter the western foothills of Jeid Er^t arc rounded. 

Near cI-Ghaim (Guiam) the Euphrates is sighted for the first 
time; and by this wide bend of the river, one of the two pHnripal 
Baghdad roures cuts across to Anna (Anah). Unfortunately for 
such cravcllcis as liked to see intetesdng places. Anna (known to 
the AssjTians as Anat) was rarely if ever approached near enough 
by the Basra caravans for side trips to be made to that town. 
In the seventeenth century Anna was built on both sides of the 
Euphrates. It had two main streets which ran for several miles 
along each river-bank, and its citadel stood on a walled island in 
mid-stream. When Teixeira passed through, tliis ancient town 
boasted an unusual number of large watcr-whcels. "great mills", 
spiudic shops for the weaving of wool and cotton, twtMtoried 
stone houses, and “thirty great boats” for trading on the river. 
Today, Anna is still an important market town for the Beduin! 
and its chief produce is cottoa. * 

Hit, even more undent than Anna, was equally out of the path of 
the Basra-bound traveller. Though smaller tlian Anna, and less wdl 
faiult, it was suU more famous because of its wells of liquid pitch,* 


* Hie. ai c^ly ^ the aimh ,.c.. known a* W (on account of ia 
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I bn Battuta^ who visited dicse tqwns aLnosC three centuries 
earlier than die often-quoted Tcixcira, described the country 
between them as one of the most fertile and therefore beaudful 
regions he had seen in all his iravcb. In his eyeSt die country of 
"*the River of Chma^' was its only rival—so attractive were the 
tilled fields along the Euphrates^ and the widespread orchards of 
fruit, olive and date trees. Buc after the eighteenth century 
much of this district \vas laid waste. The Turkish ganisons of 
Anna aivd Hit were first reduced and eventually witlidrawti' 
the Emirs troubled very Httlc about keeping their fordficanons 
in repair; and the iiiliabitants, less and less able to defend 
themselves against the Beduin^ sadly declined in numbers as 
well as in prosperity. But notwithstanding this decline, a 
cwcfiricth-ccntury date-palm census of Hit gives an esdniare of 
50*000 trees. 

However^ diis is digressing too far. The Great Desert Route 
kept well out in die desert, from fifteen to thirty miles west 
of the river. Caravans occasionally left the customary track co 
approach the Euphrates more closely, but such was not their 
habit. At one of the few places where the river was approached 
within about five miles, it w^as for the purpose of crossing the 
Wadi Hauran at the most convenienc spot. An cxcepdon in the 
other dirccdon ’was made bemeen Felluja (Feluja) and Kerbela 
(Meshed Hossain). Along this reach, where the Euphrates sweeps 
eastward tow^ard the Tigris, caravans consisEendy kept almost 
fifty miles distant from the river, A desire to travel as fist as 
possible ’w as partly responsible for dieir cutting across the desert* 
beyond die numerous bends of the river. But fear of riverain 
thieves, and a determinadon to avoid the payment of all un¬ 
necessary tolls, were undoubtedly the chief considerations. For 
mstancei after crossing the Wadi Hauran, caravans usually made 
a fairly wide detour to avoid Kubaisa (Kubessaj. Individual 
travellers, or some members of the escorting guard, often went in 
to forage for extra supplies; but the caravan itself generally en¬ 
camped &om one to six miles outside Kubaisa, frequently at Ain 
cl-Amab {Ayan al Ameb)* the Hare s Pool This spring is more 
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than five tnilcs away from the village, which is set in a brge 
grove of date-palms > Only caravans which purposed crossing 
the Euphrates at Hit. at tottU for Baghdad, had to leave the Basra 
track there and go through Kubaisa. 

The next landmarks south of Kubaisa, not counting one of the 
inevitable wadis, are the pitch spring or “bitumen fomitain**— 
Abu Kir —and an abandoned mud fort called Thumail (Tatnmcl). 
These mo places are about twenty-five miles west of T^tke 
Habbania, a lake which, in the spring months, often unites with 
the Euphrates to flood all the land between Raimdi and Felluja 
—^wbich land remains thus inconvenietidy inundated for many 
weeks. 

Thereafter the caravan was obUged to skirt two more oases, 
Rahhaliya (Rahally) and Shittat (Shittar), for tlic same reasons 
that Kubaisa was avoided. These towns liave very fine date-palms, 
and with their produce the inhabitants trade with Basra; but in 
the eighteenth century they both had evil names. Shittat in par¬ 
ticular was notorious for its diievcs, and for the shelter it afforded 
marauding nomads. 

Possibly the most imposing ruin which travellers had die oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing was that of Ukhaidir (Al Kadder): an immense 
forrress-palace, thought to have been built in the Lakhmid period. 
It is almost fifty miles due west firom Hilla (Hellah).' This walled 
building, or radicr group of buildings, constructed of brick and 
stone, stands alone near the edge of a wadi. Tavernier, in the 
seventeenth century, described its three large courts, two-storied 
arches, and a lake with a brick-paved canal leading from it A 
century later J'ohn Oarnuchael gave a much more detailed account 
of A 1 Kandcr, as he called Ukhaidir. So “magnificent' were these 
ruins that he was “almost persuaded" they were a part of ancient 
Babylon! He noted its many basdons and tunets, the even more 
numerous arches and arched gateways. The “envelope" or outer 
walls which surround the casde, stables and “parades” or court¬ 
yard, form a square that actually measures over joo feet each way. 

» Until the twentieth ccjitur)-, Ukhaidir was o&t we|] known- otie of the 
ben modem accoitms of (he place im W j^iven m by Miii G«i^ Bell, 
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Carmidiacl found 'plenty of water'' there, but he makes no 
men don of any lake* 

Another ancient ruins of nearly as much interest* is eo be found 
where the Eastern Pilgrim Road crosses the Route. This is Unun 
el-Kurun: a large reservoir, fifty yards square, presided over by 
an imposing fort. 

Twenty miles north of there, the caravan must have passed 
within siglii of the famous golden dome of Meshed Ali, which 
shines at a distance Elce a ^ "globe of fire”. Unlike the Shi^a shrine 
at Kerbcia, Meshed AJi—or Najaf as it was also called—was near 
enough to the Basra route to be visited by mvellcrs- But its in¬ 
habitants. like those of the other Sht^itc town, were exceptionally 
fanatical Moslems of the official Iranian sect. It was not safe for an 
unbeliever to stay in Meshed Ali, and it was as much as hk life 
was worth to try to see the tomb of All, the Prophet s son-in-kw. 
William Beawes inspected the town (one of the four most holy 
cities of Islam) and the outer courtyard of the mosque; but he was 
not allowed to visit the shrine or to sec the tomb^ which was sufH 
posed to be adorned widi iiiatchicss jewels. He saw that the mitre- 
shaped dome and the minarets of the mosque were sheathed with 
plates of gilded copper; and that the outside of the building was 
tastefully decorated vnth azure and gold “firet work”; but the rest 
of his observations were perforce restricted to the town itself He, 
like other and earlier travellers, found the houses to be mean and 
neglected, ‘*morc like heaps of rubbish than dwellings”» the only 
building of any consequence being the k/Mft, or caravanserai, 
which had been built and was maintained by various Shahs of 
Iran for the housing of Iranian pilgrims. But die intermittent 
periods of Turkish dominadon had been long and disastrous; the 
conquerors, who were orthodox Sunnis had reduced the Shi^itc 
inhabitants of Najaf to poverty and tlicir town to a shclL They had 
respected only the shrine itself. Half a hundred years after Beawes* 
visit to Meshed Ali* Dr. JuHus Griffiths stopped on hb way to 
Basra to see the Holy City. Taking advantage of the siesta hour* 
he was rash enough to look inside the Mosque of Ali. On leaving* 
he was stoned (almost to death) for his sa-crilege. Within the 
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nnosque, what chidly caught hJs eye were tlic omatnenis of the 
shrine; balls of ivory, glis$, ostrich eggs, “a prodigious number of 
lamps”, two huge silver candlesticks and a great many, very small 
"rich carpets" on the floor, 

Meshed Ali is the last town of interest near the Route; and after 
crossing the Darb Zubayda, the caravan passes only an occasional, 
shapeless niin, an infrequent Arab encampment or mud village, 
and two wadis. This last stretch of more than two hundred miles 
was, apparently, the very worst part of the whole journey. The 
desert proved excessively sandy and hare, the weather was always 
hotter, and the ftequenr watering-places supplied only the most 
brackish and unwholesome water. 

Two to three hours’ distance from Basra is the mud village of 
Zebeir (Zobeir), the caravan station where tolls were collected. 
There, if any merchandise was being imported into Basra, cara¬ 
vans were detained for inspection and the payment of their dues. 
There also were all accounts settled with desert shaykhs who 
exacted tribute for their safe-conducts. At Zebeir travellers would 
leave their camels and ride on ahead of die caravan into Basra, 
generally on ftesh mounts. Horses were customarily provided by 
the Resident, who was in the habit of sending out an escort to 
meet any incoming caravan of whose approach he had been 
notified by advance messenger. 

So much for what one of our travellers, Bartholomew Plaistcd, 
would call a barren description of a very barren country. And yet, 
according to the preceding itinerary, it was not so very desolate 
after all. This same Plaistcd, who was so impressed with the barrcQ- 
ncss of the country ihiough w-hich he voyaged, made a few general 
remarks upon the nature of the passage over the "Great Syrian 
Desert", As he summarizes very ncady what a number of 
bis compatriots also thought about the same journey, it may 
not he out of place to quote a few sentences from his closing 
paragraphs. 

I have been the more particular in making my observations 

on the nature of the soil as we passed along, because this desert 
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has generally been ccprcscntcd as a level sandy plain; whereas 
in reality the greatest part is a hard sandy gravel like some of 
our heaths in England. In some places it is fidl of large loose 
stones^ and in others full of small hilk , which arc more barren 
than the valleys or plains^ for these arc generally full of shrubs, 
and the lower the siruadon the more green they are. Howeverp 
these are but few in comparison of the rest, for the great esc part 
arc dry and parched by the heat of die sutip insomuch that diey 
will take fire as readily as shavings; and yet these are ah the food 
the camels have to live upon. [Plaistedp it may he remcnibcrcdp 
crossed from Basra to Aleppo in the months of June and July,] 
All the hills bcr\^™n Busscrah [Basra] and Tayba [Taiyiba] 
seem to be little else but stones. 

There is no want of watery as is commonly supposed, when 
you travel the common track; but then it is generally bad, and 
therefore it is die quality but not the quandty that is most to 
be complained of . . . 

But though the water is so bad* the air^ except in the rainy 
season, is always pure and serene.. .. 

Before I entered the desert^ I apprehended there would be 
great difficulty in travelling such an extent of ground; but 1 
soon found myself mistaken, for the road is easily foundp unless 
you arc obliged to leave the common track. Their rules arc 
always to call at die same watering-places* to which they arc 
guided by the hills and valleys* which are well knov^Ti to those 
who have often passed that way. Besides they arc assisted hy the 
sun; and bi many places the way is beaten like our footpaths in 
England, where the tracks made by the camels are very visible. 
Indeed, in some places there is no such thing to be seen; but 
then it is where the land is marshy or the soil loose and sandy* 
and then they are directed altogether by the sun and hills. Some¬ 
times* perhapsp they may stray a little out of their direct way* 
but they soon get into it again. The tracks arc veiy easily known, 
for there are many of them running parallel to each other for 
several miles in breadth; insomuch that it is almost impossible 
to make any mbtakc. Besides* there are single men who carry 
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Ictccrs every mondi from BusseraJi ro Aleppo, wliich coutet not 
be lo ea^y performed if the road were diflicult to find. Add to 
dth, that there are other tracts which run across the desert from 
one watering-place to another. In short, there Is not the least 
danger in mistaking the way to those who are the least used to 
the road: but if a caravan is obliged to wander out of their 
knowledge, then they may he reduced to the greatest extremities 
for want of water. 

Apparendy the prospective travellers of Plaistcd's day were 
known to be nervous about getting lost on the desert. He might 
have added for their comfort what another English traveller re¬ 
marked upon, namely, that sometimes all tracks were completely 
obliterated by sand, whenever high winds or dust-storms occurred, 
but that if ever a caravan bashi and bis men got lost, they pitched 
camp and waited for the night to fail, in order to get their hearings 
from the stars, Deseit Arabs arc excellcni navigators at night. 

This record of a journey from Basra to Aleppo is very detailed 
and full of advice to desert traveUers. The author was at much 
pains to make a note of cvcrydiing which he considered useful. 
His account was intended to be a sort of compendium of helpful 
hints for various friends in Bengal who might, at some later iiy, 
be called upon to travel home by the desert way. Thinking him¬ 
self lo be dre first English traveller to cross with a camel caravan 
{he had joined one of the great caravans numbering about 5000 
camels), Plaistcd excused himself for verbosity in the following 
words: 

[ know that letters have been sent from Aleppo by a few who 
have past thb desert, but without many particulars of their 
journey over it, either because they kept no journal or because 
they were so immersed in pleasures at Aleppo that all their 
former hardships vanished out of their mind. However 1 am the 
first who crossed it with the camel caravan, and probably have 
been the greatest sufferer on that account; and perhaps am the 
only person who was at the trouble of writing each day's 
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occurrences^ after Iiaving been cooped up in a cajava 
for thirteen hours together.* 

PUisced does not appear to have been a particularly patient 
traveller^ or a man who was easy to please and knew how to take 
things as he found them; so hts own disposition may account for 
his slightly Jaundiced view of the desert journey as a whole. It is 
po^blc that his Indian experiences^ and various quarrels with 
fellow-servants of the East India Company^ accentuated a certain 
irritablcncss of temper which is traceable in his writing. AlsOp he 
crossed the desert in the most uncomfortable of all ways, with a 
large caravan of unladen camels. 


3 

DtFHCULTlES ANO DANCERS OF THE DESERT CROSSING. 

ADVICE TO TRAVELLERS 

This seems an opportune place to examine the question of risb. 
What exactly were the dangers^ ^d how serious were the dis^ 
comforts of this desert crossing? It may be easier to enumerate the 
lesser hazards first, in order to relegate them the more quickly to 
an appropriate limbo of oblivion^ As was sagely observed by the 
first Anglo-Indian to travel by the Great Desert Route; . it is 
supposed that those who undertake to travel any parts of the East 
are informed that long stages, a slow pace, course far[e], and a 
warm sun are to be the common trials of their patience and con¬ 
stitution”. Still, the Stages were often longer and slower, the daily 
rations worse, and the sun much “warme/* than the traveller bar¬ 
gained for; and there were other trialsp such as insect pests, vipers 
and poisonous scorpions—parriculaxly rile in the surruner months 
—which often made caravan life very hard to bear* But these also 

* The above qucKatioas are from Journey from Cakurta in Bengal, by 
Sea, to Bussenh: From tb^oe across the Great Desert ms Aleppo’^ by Bartholo- 
mew Plaisrcd, as printed in Hakluyt, Secoiad Series, No. pp. 

91, jDQ-iDZ. Phis^ cTOMed the Desert in 1750. 
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■were doubtless expected—with some trepidation. Then there was 
the wind which was ever-present. In September the nocth-east 
wind w*as grumbled about became it raised ”dtick clouds of fine 
sand" (if. dust-storms). In April and May it was the north-west 
imxidy which blew as from a **gkss fumacc**t and resulted in both 
sore eyes and painful lungs. Pietro dcJla Valle complained bitterly 
of the ^vind in June, that '"blows continually in the Dcsarc"^ it 
first-shattered and finally destroyed all the "little pavilions" in his 
caravan, so that for the rest of the Journey they bivouacked with¬ 
out tents^ and had to improvise shelters made of their clothes. The 
worst of all the vrinds blew from the south^ncasc; it was known, in 
summer, as the ^^poison wind". So devastating was rhi<; simoom 
(called shanijclf or sameL by Europeans in the eighteenth century) 
that even Arabs died from iubding it, and could only hope to 
survive if they kept their mouths covered. In summer^ too, the 
heat was often more than just a trial. Teixeira commented on the 
deaths of over eight Camels and several asscs, all &om tlie exhausdou 
caused by heat and thirst. But even so, one rarely reads of human 
beings dying from this kind of exposure* One of the few such 
tragedies was chat of a Mr Hayes, the travelling companioa of 
Dr. Julius Griffiths. Fear of Arabs drove chdr caravan out of the 
track, a well which the caravan ias/ij had counted upon using was 
found CO be dry; and the caravan was forced to travel without any 
water at all for several days. Mr Hayes was not in good enough 
health to survive forty-eight days of such travelling, with the 
thermometer registering between 95° and 116% so he died before 
reaching Basra. And yet. hk little daughter, Marianne, who was 
only seven years old, lived through the ordeal. A Captain Currie, 
when he returned from India to England shortly after 1786* cook 
Marianne Hayes back across the S)Tian Desert ro Aleppo. 

In winter, the hardships caused by bitter cold winds, freezing 
nights and heavy doiAnpours of rain, were severely crying to the 
ctavellcr; although conditions resulting from intense cold are more 
disagreeable tlian harmful. Sdlf tents were not infallibly water¬ 
proof; and damp bedding, to say nothing of wet clothing, is not 
exactly healthful. One Englishman, who was painfully surprised 
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by the intemity of the desert cold, remarked that ice even 
“attached itself to our whiskers”; and more than one travellcc 
noted that not only pools, hut also the water in the goatskins, &oze 
so solid that they could not get a drink from the skins until noon 
or after. In some places die ground would become so slippery in 
the rain that laden camels could not keep their footing; and if the 
camels slipped badly enough to fall, a caravan would liave no 
choice but to halt until the rain was over* Or^ if a freezing surface 
caused the camels to slip, a caravan would have to wait until the 
sun thawed the ground* But extreme condidons such as these 
occiirrcd only in midwinter. Sometimes in January or February 
there were even snow-storms; at least a scries of snowfalls, cadi 
siiflident to delay a caravan for several days at a time, so that a 
journey normally taking only six weeks might require nine weeks 
of travcL A special difficulty confronted those who counted upon 
using water pools rather than wells or springs. If they were shallow 
and frozen over^ they would pdd—when broken—only a mixture 
of mud and ice* 

While on the subject of water supply, one might as well stop 
to consider this perennial problcnrL As Plaisted said, there was 
generally plenty of water along the **common track”i but it was 
usually bad. This was certainly true of most of the water obtain¬ 
able in the summer months* "Foul" was the adjective most often 
applied to it. Shallow pools were bound to be salty or brackish; 
the water of many of the springs was extremely unpalatable— 
either sulphurous or bituminous to the taste—and often it was 
unhcalthful enough to cause intestinal troubles. In nudsummer, 
many wells and water pools went dry, or partially so. Then it was 
less a question of finding water frian of reaching it ahead of so me¬ 
one else. Suppose a watering ro be barely adequate for a small 
caravan of fifty people plus thek animals: consider their positioti 
if a nomad tribe found it first* Mercifully, many travellers appear 
to liavc been ignorant of the possibiliry of such an aeddent, 
though one or two thought to enquire why their caravan basbis 
so often planned to reach a watering-place at break of day* But a 
traveller's most trying experience was to sec a clean spring or 
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water pool fouled by tbc animals of his own cuavan. This hap¬ 
pened whenever the animals got a chance to stampede, which they 
did frequently in the hot weather. Thirsty camels could smell 
water long before it was visible to hiunans. MorcovcT. in tlic large 
merchant caravans, Arabs customarily allowed their animals to 
drink before they hllcd their own water-skins, In case there was 
not enough water to go round. This custom grew out of rivalry 
between the cameleers, each one of whom was determined that 
his own charges should be adequately watered. They were so 
dependent upon tlicir camels tljat they were forced to consider 
them and their ability to carry on before even tliemsclvcs. After 
the camels and other pack animals had been watered, the Arabs 
would then draw their own water; when they would occasionally 
treat it in the foUowing way before rchliing the goatskins. They 
were accustomed to boil such water first (as Miss Bell lias stated), 
and then throw into it a powder which they ground from a wliice 
chalky kind of stone; and after this powder had precipitated the 
mud at the bottom of the boiling pot, they would be able to pour 
oS clean water. But Musil claims that the Beduin drink muddy 
(even fouled) water without first treating it in any way, Europeans 
naturally gave much attention to this problem, both to die quality 
and the quantity of procurable water. They were always advised 
to make a special arrangement with the caravan baihi for the 
replenishing of their supplies eti route; and they were assured that 
one camel could carry enough for three men. since it was reckoned 
that three days was the maximum distance between watering- 
places. It was also camesdy recommended that travellers buy their 
own water-skins, and supervise (in person) their refilling at each 
and every place, in order to make sure that they were always given 
their own dean skins to drink out of. Six full water-skins were 
reckoned to be the maximum load of a single camel. Travciicrs 
also had various devices for filtering water. The easiest and most 
accepted method was to strain it from the large goatskins, through 
several thicknesses of muslin, into die small leather bottles which 
they carried on their persons. Some people tried to purify it first 
with alum; but when they did, they were disappointed to find that 
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one bid t25tc hid merely been sxibsdtiitcd fbt another. The water 
of certain mhicril springs * when josded about in goatskins for 
about cwctitj-four hours, generally became sweet to the taste. 
This, as one Jfcglisbman remarked, "was but small compensation” 
for having first had to drink it in its origmal and ^'nauseous” state. 

Turning from the subject of mere physical hardships to more 
tangible difficulties, tltcrc were the Arabsi To- read the accounts of 
some travellers, one might think that the European members of a 
caravan were imprisojicd in a den of thieves; they believed chetn- 
selves to be cricked and robbed by every Arab in the caravan^ from 
the leader to the cameleers. They were perpetually apprehensive of 
thieves within, and of stray robbers without, who might prowl 
about the cncampmeut at night; and they pardculaily feared 
(more accurately or raids by Arab bandits. These 

raiding bandits they visualized as swrarming over every section ot 
the desert route, either lying iti wait to attack eacJi caravan wliich 
crossed, or else actually in league witli their caravan In^hL He, as 
the imavowed partner hi all contemplated robbenes, was pictured 
as ever ready to betray die company in his charge to Beduiu 
sbaykhs, in return for a substantial share ot the profits. 

To what extent were such dark suspicions justifiable? That is a 
very difficult question to answer iairly. It is as though one were to 
ask how dangerous highwaymen used to be* in the days of stage^ 
coaches 1 There were just enough examples of ail the things that 
were feared to jusoJ^ such apprehensions. But there was not 
enough continuity in this kind of incident to support extravagant 
fears. All had occurred at one time or anotliet; but very rarely to 
the same caravan. Thieving and robbery, whether on a large scale 
or a small one^ was spasmodic, like the **crimc waves of a more 
modem era. 

Consider the caravan hashiSt (or example. Some of diem were 
dishonest, as in the previously cited case of *"Mr J.” (see p. iSo), 
Odicn were dishonest iii other ways, insisting upon hirmg un¬ 
necessary guides for pointless detours, or borrowing money for 
“unforeseen** expenses and tolls—which money they never paid 
back. Some bnshls were out and out vilLuns, like the one who 
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conspired mth a crtitorom Pasha of Baghdad to lead his caravan 
into an appointed ambush, and then, when it was set upon by 
an armed band of horsemen, withdrew to one side witli his escort 
and watched the plundering take its course. This sort of thing, 
however, rarely happened after 1750- Leaders of the merchant 
caravans somedmes tyrannued over Franks who joined them. 
They would exact payments fiom them on one pretext or another, 
quarrel with dicir servants, and encourage Beduin (who stopped 
the caravan for customary tributes} to ransack the luggage of the 
fraitgi, and demand as a "gift” whatever they found to covet. The 
Beduin did not, of course, hesitate to hold up private caravans as 
well, in order to ransack travellers' luggage, Pietro della Valle, 
who Crossed from Basra to Aleppo just in advance of a great 
hafila, twjcc lost many of his belongings in this fashion: some arms, 
clothes, curios, silk, a foie bit of amber, an Iranian turban of silk 
and gold and several porcelain dishes, tn one ease the shaykh of 
the tribesmen w*ho had done the ransacking returned a few of his 
things to della Valle, and offered him a meagre payment for those 
which they kept. But here again, such treatment of foreigners was 
usual only in the seventeenth century. On the whole, caravan 
haskis showed themselves increasingly prone to desire the steadier 
profit which a good reputadon would bring to them. It didn't pay 
them, any more than it did the cameleers, to make a practice of 
dishonesty. Flagrandy dishonest caravan leaders have been de¬ 
nounced and deserted by their own Arab foUowcrs, men who 
preferred the surcr-^slowcr-^rcwards of honest service in behalf 
of the Fran£i So that, m general, they took apridc in their responsi¬ 
bilities. and earned a name for fair dealing. Naturally, the more 
important a man’s position (3 basin was nearly always a shaykh}, 
the less he could afford to have a bad reputation. No tesdnionial 
could be more reassuring than that of Colonel Capper, After 
giving the bashi of his caravan an excellent character for the entire 
trip, he made the following note about the setdement of their 
account; "So far ftom finding him mercenary and selfish as these 
people are generaUy represented, he behaved to us with a polite¬ 
ness and hbcrality that would have done honour to the most 
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polished European”, Shaykh Suleiman refused to count Ms money 
in the presence of his employcrj and (according to Colonel 
Capper) could not have followed him to Basra had there been an 
error. ^ 

As for inddcntal robberies within a caravanp they occurred—of 
course; but they generally cook the form of petty pilfering. The 
following anecdote illusrraEcs the sore of things and the psychology 
of the thief as wcU. John Carmichael, when travelling with one of 
the merchant caravans, had his blanket S[olcn a few days our from 
Aleppo. After suffering in silence without ii—the length of one 
cold night—he bethought him of a "stratagem" to recover ir^ 
He mentioned its los^ to several Arabs in the caravan, telling 
them incidentally his heHef that it had been taken away by some 
mistake or other, because Arabs were so celebrated by travellers 
for their honesty. **Tltis'^, said he, "had die dnired effect; the 
Arab who had it, fearful for the national honour, returned it, 
pretending he had found it on a camel. On the recovery of my 
property^ ! complimented the chief on his not deviating from 
the integrity of his countrymen.”'^ Other travellers might pro¬ 
fitably have taken a lesson from Carmichael in the use of such 
diplomacy. 

Stray, night-^prowling robbers caused frequent alarms, but they 
were rarely able to make off with anything, because every properly 
organized caravan was in the habit of setting an efficient night 
watch. Tcbccira's caravan was troubled more than most by such 
alarms, as well as by the day-time attacks of heavily armed bandits. 
He himself was obliged to take Ms turn keeping waich i altcmaEely 
with his fellow-travcDcrs. Once a stray tMef attempted to steal a 
camel. He was prevented^ just in time, hut succeeded in escaping 
and took widi him the turban of a Moorish merchant instead* 
Near Meshed Ah dicrc was a scare of tMcves* and Teixeira 
described in detail how bands of Arabs used to ride out on camels 
to waylay a caravan—two men on each camd. Before attacking 
they would dismount, bobble their camels (by fastening one knee 

* Jatn« Capper (17^3)^ S 5 - 

^ Printed in Hdduyt {i$>a 9 }, p. 133. 
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in a bent position) and advance to fight, armed with lances, bows, 
swords, shields and scimetars. Many of the fighters were also 
mounted on horses. This was in t6oj. And on that same journey 
Teixeira's caravan cncotmtefcd another, a very small one Qust 
outside Aiuia) which had come all the way across the desert from 
Damascus, unescorted. Less than a dozen unarmed merchants had 
brought a hundred loaded camels across in safety, They reported 
the Aleppo road to be sa£:, and the dty itself "open and in good 
order'*. Here was a contrast, in these two mcrchaiit caravans, of a 
kind most common on the desert. 

As for the Beduin, they were dangerous in fits and starts only. 
Jt has been described how all the important tribes of the northern 
desert kept n^eeks at both Aleppo and Basra, who were available 
for the nse of caravans. They were hired by the caravan basliis., 
and paid regular salaries which they divided with the shaykhs 
of the tribes they Tcprcscnted. Their safe^onduct was valid, as 
far as it wcnti and no places in the desert were travened, nor any 
wells sdstted, unless they were under the Jurisdiction of a tribe 
which had rcprcscutation in the caravan. But it took a long rime 
to perfect the rafeek system, and in the seventeenth century there 
was much more reason to worry about the Beduin, and much 
more interference with caravans than during the later eighteenth 
cenrury. Of coui^ (and obviously) the ra/ixk system never gave 
adequate protection when the Beduin were engaged in fighting 
among each other, or—sriU more—^v'hen tlicy were on bad terms 
with the Turkish Pashas of cirlicr Aleppo, Damascus or Baghdad. 
The desert was particularly unsa& if any of the desert Arabs were 
carrying on guerilla warfiuc witli the established government of 
either Syria or Mesopotamia, in such circumstances, the escort 
(if it happened to he Turkish) would furnish a most w'elcome 
target for their attentions. A modem instance of the truth of this 
is the Dtuze Rebellion of ipaj and 1926. At war with the French 
Government of Syria, the Drmte Arabs attacked and plundered 
all mail and passenger convoys which crossed by the modem 
route via Rutba Wells, or by any track within reach of Jebcl 
Dnizc. Even on that by way of Palmyra, which was cempotarily 
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substituted for their regular onc^ the French were forced to 
supply special escorts for the convoys as far cast as the Irak 
frondcr. 

Spasmodically also, as has previously been said^ new tribes 
(such 35 the Sham mar Arabs* the Aneza and the Wahhabis) 
pushed northwards from central Arabia, tribes which were bound 
by no tradldonal alliances or allegiances and which had made no 
agreements to respect property diat they might covet. The only 
way to ensure good treatment fiom such as they, was to avoid 
meeting them altogether. The large kiijilm could not hope 
to keep their whereabouts unknow; their only hope was to 
double their escort, when possible, and make minor changes in 
the route—which they did whenever their scouts reported a large 
encampment to be in tlic viemitj'. But the small and privately 
hired caravans were much more mobile: andp as their departures 
were rarely long premeditaEcd* they were able to prcvclit a 
knowledge of their departures and proposed desdnadons from 
being spread abroad. When on the road, small caravans were able 
to make wide detours, if they found themselves to be in hostile 
country: and if ever they encountered a few unknown and 
mounted Arabs, they would—when practicable—detain tlieni 
forcibly* and make tlicm accompany the caravan for three or four 
days, lest they report its whereabouts to a hostile tribe. 

^But the most consistent menace to all caravans did not come 
from the Beduin at all. The worst offenders against desert neutrality 
were tribes of vagabond Kurds, or similar mountain dwellers, 
and bands of deserters from the Turkish forces which were 
stationed as garrisons in Damascus^ Aleppo^ Birejikt Urfa and 
various other smaller towns, HlU peoples (after attacking a 
^ravan) could always retreat to their mountains, and seek a safe 
refuge in Syria or northern Mesopotamia when reprisals wxrc 
attempted. And deserters—already outlawed—had nothing ro 
foar except capture* and tio loyalties to restrain their plundering 
propensities. Srilh one does not read of many caravans being tlius 
waylaid along the open desert routes: only m the neighbourhood 
of towns, and on the northern (and therefore more dangerous) 
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route. Scarcely any such incidents occiined on the desert after 
the middle of the eighteenth century. 

Two gencralizadom may saftly be made. First, that the more 
accustomed Arabs became to dealing with Europeans m general 
(and Englishmen in particular), the more they chose to let them 
alone and to consider them as a privileged class. Familiarity, in 
this case, bred a doctrine of laissez d/ler, taissez Jaire^ in its most 
literal sense. Secondly, that the Beduin have always been inter- 
miticntly dangerous to any and ail desert travellers. Being nomads, 
no purely governmental system of pacUication has been able to 
subdue them and cope with them all consistently. This is natural 
enough when one stops to consider that the Arabs only respond 
to personal contacts (a system means nothing to them) and that 
die faith and goodwill of a tribe h embodied in its leader. Hie 
honesty and reliability of the various shaykhs naturally differs 
widi each individuaL 

The foDowing story tlirows light on the relations between a 
government and an Arab shaykh. The instance is a modem one, 
and all the more iUuminating because the government in question 
is the British, which has been on better terms with the Arabs in 
ail respects than the former Turkish Government ever was. A 
certain shaykh in Trans-Jordan made a treaty with the British, 
through a Commandant of the Trans-Jordanian Frontier Police 
Force. The shaykh was an important one, with several tribes 
under his jurisdiction, and he had the name of being an exception¬ 
ally humane and honest man. By the tenns of his agreement with 
the Commandant, he undertook to keep his tribesmen in order; 
to prevent their robbing forcigncis resident in Trans-Jordan, and 
—spccifically-^o reftain from waylaying and plundering all 
motor cars which used the roads from Amman to Jerusalem, and 
from Amman to Tiberias. He kept his word faithfully, to cfae 
letter, for many months: tindl. In fact, aU the native inhabitants 
of Trans-Jordan began to suffer acutely from the effects of a 
severe drought (this happened in 1932). Finally, on one day, he 
and his men held up and robbed rhirtcen cars on the Jerusaiem 
road, in a pass near Jericho. Four days later he contrived to send 
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a message tCi his "friend" the CDmmandant. The Coinmandant 
was begged to accept the sincere apologies of the shaykh for the 
recent robbery; hc^ the sbaykh^ had kept his tribesmen from 
banditry of any kind as long as he possibly could—undl they 
were literally redneed to starvation by the drought; but wbat 
could he do dicn? How otherwise were they to get food? As the 
father of his people, could he allow them to starve to death? Of 
course he w^ould guarantee that no more robberies should occuCi 
unless Allah chose to prolong the terrible drought Allah was a 
witness to his deep regret that two of the men in the motor cars 
had been injured—unintentionally—by his people, 

A comment on dm recent happening would be superfluous. 
But it tempts one to make a further and final generalization—not 
on die characters of the Beduin (who, presumably ^ have remained 
unchanged during the last four ceiiturics)i but on their rebtions 
with Europeans- Their attitude toward the Fratt^i has defimtely 
altered in one important respect. Within the last fifty years or so 
all Arabs have learned what caravan bashh were the first to learn: 
that it docs not pay to injure a foreigner^ be he English or European. 
They know that to kill is to invite retribution; that even a single 
murder will result in eventual chastisement—possibly in the 
punishment of a vchole clan or of an entire village. There is one 
kind of modem banditry which tj^pifics this attitude , one to which 
die Transrjordanian Arabs are especially prone. They will hold up 
a car, roh its occupants of everj'thing they possess, including eheir 
clothes, and then send them on their way again- Sometimes the 
robbers will cake the car as well, or at least aU its spare parts; but 
generally not. In any case, when their victims eventuaDy reach 
civilization, they wiU be uninjured, but stripped of every least 
article of clothingt wrapped about with newspapers* or—if they 
arc lucky—clad in the seat-covers and the curtains of their car. 
One of the first similar eases of this kind (on camels insread of in 
motor cars) was reported by Baron von Thklmann in 1867: two 
Englishmen reached Jcrusalemi one clad in a copy of TJie TimcF, 
and the other in The Times SupplemenL This kind of banditry has 
frequently occurred since the Great War. But formerly, Arabs 
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were not in the least airaid of hurdng a foreigncri and they had 
no reason to expect an effective reprisal if they did. They held 
their own lives very cheap; it would be strange if they valued the 
lives of Westerners any more highly. The only considerarion 
potent enough to counteract their natural indifference to the 
tailing of human life w*as a commercial one: it paid tlicm better to 
treat the weU. By dealing with them on a Eiir basis, they 

stood to gain more than they could hope to reap from indi^ 
criminate robbery and manslaughter. Gradually tlie Beduin came 
to rcah^e that &equenc raiding of caravans tended to discourage 
desert traffic, and so to decrease the profit derived from transit 
tolls. Their tribute payments would dwindle in proportion 
Between 1603 and 1745, the Frangi showed clearly that they could 
be frightened away from the dtaert routes altogether; and the 
Arabs w'erc the losers in consequence, conimcrcially speaking, 
until the desert once again became safe for foreigners. In other 
words, it was a desire to exploit commercial poccndalides, rather 
than a fear of consequences, which influenced the Arabs in their 
earliest treatment of foreigners. Tliat, and the fact that the most 
selfH5espccring Arabs iiave alw-ays been scrupulously honest 
according to their own lights. Their ideas of honesty and fairness 
differed often and emphadcally from western stamWds; but that 
was only to be expected. To extort "gifts” and money payments 
from a merchant caravan was, in the eyes of a desert shaykh, not 
an extortion at all, but his right and just due. He considered him¬ 
self end tied to exact tribute 6x1 m every caravan that crossed any 
part of the desert w-hich was included within the orbit of his tribe, 
or its fixed range of migration (sec pp. 22^23), Likewise, he would 
only guarantee the safety of a caravan in return for a fixed pay¬ 
ment; this was collected through the rafeck, whose salary was only 
a part of the total payment required. When Colonel Cappers 
cara\'an was stopped by Shaykh Fadil (near Taiyiha), die Shaykh 
demanded that a tribute of one sequin (about ;?s. 6d.) be paid him 
for every camel can^mg merchandise; but he did not delay the 
caravan unduly, nor did he insist upon any other (extra) payments 
at all, because a rafick from his tribe was travelling with the cara- 
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van. So that a merchant by the name of Rubens was the only loser 
in this encounter with Shaykh Fadil's tribe. 

This seems to exhaust the topic of desert hazards and perils hi 
all its phases. In conclusion, there is a word to be said on the sub¬ 
ject of the advice which was mdiscriminatciy proffered to travel¬ 
lers. Some of it was rather naive. Much of it was superfluous. 
Most of that covering their contacts with Arabs may he inferred 
from the preceding account. Nevertheless, since a modicum of 
advice was thought to be a necessary adjunct to one's equipment 
for the journey, it must not be omitted altogether. First of all, 
traveUers were warned never to rouse the cupidity or avarice of 
an Arab by displaying—unnecessarily—"finery”, arms or curios. 
On the other hand, it was considered wise to avoid die appearance 
of poverty, lest the members of one's caravan should take advan¬ 
tage of a man whom they thought to be fnendJess and of no con¬ 
sequence, and therefore not wortliy of respect. To inspire Arabs 
with a feeling of respect and (when possible) awe was thought to 
ensure deferendai treatment from them, and to prevent their 
attempting to extort any sort of unwarranted payments. At the 
same time, one was advised to wear native dress in order to obtain 
the maximum civility! In dealing with the Arabs in a caravan, a 
cool head and an equable temper were urgently recommended; 
the foreigner was advised to disregard well-meant impertinences 
or unwelcome curiosity; and always to make an effort to treat 
even *the lowest Arab of tlic caravan” as though he were on an 
equal footing. In the case of a theft or an unpardonable insult, a 
traveller was warned never to chastise (personally) the oflender; 
but to make a calm statement of the ease to the biishi, w’ho would 
see that justice was done. The most emphatic advice of all was 
given on the subject of the caravan leader. In every matter rcladng 
to the desert, and in every emergency throughout the endre 
journey, complete confidence should be shown in the bashi, 
regardless of the traveUer's true ftelings. One should appear, "un¬ 
equivocally , to place entire trust in his judgment and in his good 
faith, because the kasfii wonld be as susceptible as ah other Arabs 
to this sort of flattery. Never for a moment let him suspect that 
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anyone m his dmrgc disbelieved in Him. His honour thus appealed 
indireedy, he would respond with all the peculiar chivalry of 
his people. Lastly, a traveller should never tempt ProvidcDce by 
stra^^g from his own eneampnient» or by wandering ofFinto the 
desert alone* away from the main body of the caravan* If there were 
ruins or a place hke Meshed Ali to he visited, an escort should be 
takcHt Of —at the very least—a guide who spoke Arabic. It was 
particukrly foolhardy to go through Arab villages or encamp¬ 
ments without an adequate guards several near disasters from this 
cause were only narrowly escaped. 

Td^ccira made an observation which is so includve in ib general 
application that it must he included with all these other more 
specific warnings. His remark was prompted by the conduct of a 
certain Diego dc Mclo, a headstrong and hoMempered fellow- 
traveller* This foolish man had foundered liis horse in order to 
reach Meshed AH before the rest of the caravan, and at another 
rime he had threatened a cameleer with his sword, Teixeira’s 
comment upon Diego de Melo was that * . unpleasant things 
befeU him during this journey* for that he would not consider and 
disdnguish rimes and places^ which* if a man cannot do^ he had 
better stay at homc^'* * 

This cryptic admonition is an appropriate last word* an in¬ 
verted pcx vobisatm to pro$p^ve desert travellers* 

^ Tdxetta (1609)* P 
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THE GREAT “HAJ]” CARAVANS 

X 

THB ISLAAilC fttCRlMAGE 

There is a well-known type of caravan which is neither a mer¬ 
chant convoy nor a private company of independent travellers* It 
pertains to both, and conforms to the pattern of neither. Namely, 
“The Great Hajj”, or annual pilgrim caravans. These have a 
special life and history of their own, which is as unique as the 
purpose they have fulfilled for more than twelve hundred years. 

Betweai the seventh and the twentieth centuries, Mohammedan 
pilgrims have made annual journeys to Mecca and Medina, the 
holy centres of Islam, fiom every Moslem land between Wescern 
Africa and China. Those &om Iran, Mesopotamia, Syria and 
Egypt have been parricxilarly numerous. Mohammed himself 
founded the Isbmlc Pilgrimage, el-Hajj\ He instituted annual cere¬ 
monies at the Ka’aba, which was a very holy prc-Islaraic shrine at 
Mecca; and thus incorporated ancient rituals in tlic new mono¬ 
theism. Pilgrimage to a sanctuary was an old Semitic custom in 
Arabia; and the fundamentals of the Hajj ceremonies were pre- 
Mohammedan, just as the core of Mohammedanism was pro 
blamic. 

The Mosque at Mecca contains the Ka’aha, or “Black Stone**, 
’which lias been an object of veneration since the days of A braham; 
and pilgrims who "drcumamhulatc" the Bef( AtLh (House of 
God) in pilgrim dress toucli and kiss this Stone. In the 

words of the Koran (Rodwell's translation, edition of 1929, p. 
395)1 die pilgrimage to the temple is a service due to Allah from 
those who are able to journey thither”. At Medina, in a mosque 
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of four minarets, and under a green dome, the Prophet Moham¬ 
med is buried; accordingly all Moslems who perform the pilgrim¬ 
age to Mecca also visit Medina; but this is a meritorious action 
merely, nor obligatory as is the Hajj (or Hajjat W-JjIxmh). The tomb 
of the Prophet is not approached in the Jhram, but rather in the 
best clothes which the pilgrim may possess; and a visit to the 
Mosque of the Prophet at Medina is called Ziyarat, or “Visitation". 
After performing die rite of “circumambtilation*' [el-Tawtif) of 
ei-Bek Allah at Mecca, a pilgrim becomes a Hajji-, after visiting 
the tomb of Mohammed at Medina, the fJfjyi is also called Zafr. 
In Mohammedan belief the House of God" at Mctx:a is the holiest 
spot in the whole world, but Medina is considered holier or more 
"venerable” dian every part of Mecca save only die Bih Allah, 
This in brief is the nature of the annual Hqy, 

It has been said that die pilgrimage to Mecca is obligatory. That 
is, it is required of every Moslem, at least once in a lifedme. Every 
Moslem is understood to mean every adult Mohammedan, man 
or woman, who is free and of sound mind. Slaves arc exempt; and 
exceprions are made for those whose health is chronically too bad 
to stand the strain of so arduous a journey, and for th^c who 
lAcrally cannot afiord to leave home. If a man is too poor either 
to pay or work his way to Mecca, or if he could not adequately 
provide for his family during his absence, that man is absolved 
from the necessity of pctlonning the pilgrimage. Women who are 
in bad health arc hkewisc absolved, as well as those who have 
neither husband nor relative to accompany them—since women 
arc not supposed to travel alone to Mecca. As Islam expanded, the 
obligation of the Hajj became an even more stringent duty, A 
sick man, who remained incurable, and was therefore without any 
hope of eventually mating the pilgrimage, would endeavour to 
send a substitute. Noble princesses who did not perform the 
journey in person were accustomed to send camds, laden with 
water, for the benefit of the poorer pilgrims. In certain cases the 
Hajj could be performed vicariously, after death, if specific testa¬ 
mentary provision was made, and sufficient funds were bequeathed 
for the purpose. A poor man could honourably accomplish the 
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H^jj by hiring out his ptrnooal services to a feUow-pilgrim, ^ z 
servant or a camcWrivcr. Any True Believer who made three 
pilgrimages co Mecca felt assured of AUah s special protection in 
the next worldL 

A pilgrim^ before setting out, made special preparations for 
the joumey. He would see his house in order; pay his debts, wind 
up all business matters* arrange family afiairs in order to safeguard 
his wives and children* and give charity or alms to the poor. The 
prospective Hijyj arranged everything as though for death; his 
preparariom amounted almost to a spiritual and tnatcrial tire of 
purification* in anticipation of an act of supreme devotion. On 
the other hand* many pUgrims set out for Mecca with the idea of 
worldly or cotnmerdal gain (self-advancement). Profitable com¬ 
mercial ventures could be undertaken at both Mecca and Medina, 
and merchants in particular could trade eri route* Each of the 
great Hajj caravans w^a$ a veritable travelling city of from five 
to ten thousand people, so there were coundcss oppommiries for 
trading among the pilgiims, as well as among both townspeople 
and Beduin at the various Hojj stations. Ftirdiermorc* the Hajj 
journey was a broadening experience in the life of every Moslem. 
A man travelled hundredSjf or perhaps diousands of miles in ^e 
company of Mohammedans of various nationalities; and the 
pilgrimage offered some men (the poor and the very busy) their 
only chance of a voyage in foreign lands. For othen* the pilgrim¬ 
age was sometimes only the begimung of a life of travel and 
adventure* Ibn Battuta is the most famous example of a medieval 
traveller who prefaced a lifetime of voyaging with a visit to 
Mecca. He began his career by performing the pilgrimage* ac¬ 
quired thus a taste for travel* and spent the rear of his life in 
W'andering from one end of the Moslem world to the other* 
Most typical of all* however* is die story of a certain merchant of 
Baghdad named *A\i Cogia; most t)"pieal* that is, of the mixed 
motives of an average Mohammedan pilgrim, and of his experi¬ 
ences after reaching Mecca. The interested reader will find this 
story in The Arohimj Nights Euttrtaimjtmis, where it is told in 
picturesque detail. 



^ TH£ GREAT CARAVANS 

Several decades after the death of Mohanimei when the 
Oimyyad Caliphs chose Datnascos for thdr capital^ an annual 
pUgrim caravan was organized from that dry* The Abbasid 
Caliphs^ from motives of eonvemence and because of the zeal of 
Sitt Zubayda fwife of Hatun cr-Rashid)» subset^ticntly organized 
sSHiijJ centre in Baghdad; to be itnitat^ still later by a Pasba of 
Basra: but tlic Western Hajj conebued ’without interruption to 
leave annually from Damascus, Iranian pilgriinSp such as were not 
too vehemently Shi joined forces with their Sunni brethren; 
but they generally, though not invariably, chose to travel by 
their nearest route to Mecca, which was da Baghdad or ftisra. 
(For the disrinedon between Sinn and Sunni Mohammedans, 
see glossary, p. 309,) West of Damascus, a fourth centre 
was organized at Cairo, for pilgrims from Africa and the Mcdi- 
tcnancati. Thus, for nearly thirteen hundred years, the major 
divisions of the Hajj have started (almost simultaneously) from 
four different focal points. Pilgrims have congregated at Da- 
mascus. Baghdad, Basra and Cairo, to join one of these great 
convoys* The Aleppo Hajj^ litc the caravans of Turkish pUgrinis 
from Constandnopk and the rest of Anatolia, have always 
joined forces with the greater Hajj of Damascus, because diat 
city was on their most direct line of march to Mecca* Since the 
Mohammedan year is divided into n\'elvc lunar months (or 
554 days)i the pilgriimge is made at no fixed season; but each 
year the date for its departure i$ advanced eleven days. The 
months always follow directly after Ramadan, the 
Moslem month of fasting. Ramadan is the nindi month of the 
Mohammedan calendar, and every thirty-three years it occurs 
in midsummer. 

The Eastern Hajj. as the Baghdad and Basra pUgrimages wetc 
called, foUowcd two different routes across the south-castctti end 
of the S>Tian Desert. The Darh es-SUt Zubayda, as the most 
famous of these routes is caUed, was originally marked out and 
provided with fortified watering-places as long ago as the ninth 
century A.D. At cadi Hajj station the lady { 5 iff) Zubayda caused 
a rest-house and one or more reservoirs to be constructed. 
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GcDCral Sir Eyre Cootc described one of these stations in the 
eighteenth century. The rest-house he inspected was a stjmre 
building of stone, about thirty feet high, which was “cascmctitcd 
on three sides with very good arches; and with four good cham¬ 
bers on each side"; near by was a deep well, the top of which 
was “styned" with stone and lime, for ten feet below the suHace; a 
large square birket (reservoir), and two oblong ones that seemed 
once to have been arched over, had been built between the well 
and the rest-house. The Darb Zuhayda runs from Mcslied Ali to 
liayil (and, formerly, to Fayd}, via Jebd Shammar, and tlicncc 
to Medina and Mecca, Today, scarcely any of Its hirkets and 
rest-houses could be used; in the north-cast they have been 
mutilated by a variety of invading powers, and in Nejd a great 
number of them have been destroyed by the Wahhabis. Colonel 
Lcachman reported that only the ^iViber at Jumeima (wtucb lies 
south of the thirtieth parallel of latitude) remains in good 
condition.' 

The Darb or Pilgri in road of the Daiiiascu;* caravans, 

followed the ancient Arabo-Syrian highway, along the desert 
&onticr of Trans-Jordim and Petraea to the Hejaz. The route has 
been changed several rinics since the seventh centiiry: at first the 
Hajj followed the track which rtms cast of Jcbcl Druze to Trans¬ 
jordan; and south of Amman the Darb cl-Hajj has oscillated be^ 
tween the three tracks which lie east of the Jordan and Dead Sea 
valleys. But since the sixteenth century the pilgrims have adliercd 
to a single track, because of the fortified watering-places which 
the Ottoman Government built and kept guarded on their behaF. 
In the nineteenth century, between 1819 and 1902, four European 
travellen followed and described this Western Hajj route^ Ac¬ 
cording to Burckhardi, Fridolin^ Doughty and Casdau, the prin¬ 
cipal stations north of the Hejaz were as follows; Mezerib (con¬ 
siderably to the west of Jebd Dnize), Kafat Mafrak (in 19^2 the 
Iraq Petroleum Company cstahlished one of Lheir principal camps 

* The hirhtfi were dnedbed by General Sir Eyre Cooie in the JirKradf of the 
Rityal Gta^raphiial Socktyf voL xsex (iS6a), p. 206; Cotond Gr E, L»chmaii in 
the Gfc^faphkalJoumai voL xxxvii p. 2^7. 
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at Mafrak), Evd.*ac ez^Zerka (north of Amman) and Maan. 
Between Zerka and Maan arc four famous UaVas, or forts—those 
of cI-Bclka, d-Katraui, cl-Hasa and Aneza, Beyond Maan the 
Darb el-Hajj goes straight to Akaba csh-Shcni (so called to dts- 
tingtiish it from Akaba d-Masri, on the Gulf of Akaba), where 
the caravan Is obliged to wind through a deep gorge to the plain 
below. Thcreaficr, in the Hejaz, the Hajj route passes through 
Mudowwaia, Tebufc and Medain Saleh to Medina. Finally, the 
pilgrims had a choice of two main highways between Medina 
and Mecca. At Mezerib and Maan, as at one or two towns in the 
Hejaz, the Hajj caravan was in the habit of stopping for a rest of 
two or three days. Therefore, important annual market fairs were 
held in these towns. The caravan was usually delayed much 
longer at Mezerib (&om dght to ten days) in order to make all 
final arrangements, and to enable all pilgrims from Palestine and 
the southern Lebanons to join the Hajj convoy. It was there diat 
William of Tyre, in the twcifdi century, attended the great fair 
which he described as being held among the pilgrims before 
their departure for Mecca. In the early part of the ninctccntii 
century (according to Bunckhardt) the caravan also spent a whole 
day at Kal’at ez-Zerka: during which the pilgrims amused dicm- 
selves by bunting the wild boars w’bich were said to be plentiful 
in the Wadi Zerka. Mated. Casdait noted that kal*as were spaced, 
along the Dart el~Hajj, about thirty-four miles apart. He de¬ 
scribed them as andent massive constructions, approximately 
sixty feet square, which were occupied by at least one Beduin 
family, and were often garrisoned by three or four Turkish 
soldicis as weD. There were always two reservoirs, which had 
usually been dug in a near-by wadi; they were joined together by 
a canal, and the smaller of the two served as a drinking trough 
for the animals. In years of drought, village Arabs and Beduin 
carriers were hired to fill at least one of these reservoin at each 
station in advance of the great caravan; and such water-carriers as 
had to be employed were paid out of the special Hajj fund with 
which the Sultan, as offirial [self-appointed) protottor of the 
Holy Cities, customarily subsidized the pilgrimage. Supplies of 
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food, forage and other necessary stores could be rcpleiiished at 
any one of the itdror. 

The Dark d-Hajj was not a made road in any sense of the word, 
but a serried mulutude of tracks which had been trodden Into 
hard paths by the feet of countless generations of beasts of burden. 
Those tracks arc today dearly visible along the northern part 
of the route (near Mafrak, for example); but south of Maan there 
was no trodden Hdjj road even in Doughty's day—all was empty 
desert. Through ravines and narrow defiles, a single wcll-wom 
track indicarcs that the huge caravan has always been forced to 
wind its way in single file. Throughou t the length of the routCp 
bleached bones and the skeletons of camels, horses and mules can 
be found; and at intervals litde mounds of rock are to be seen, 
which serve as tombstones for the pilgrims who have died oo 
their way to or ftom Mecca. 

The Western Pilgrim Route has been described in more detail 
than the Eastern, chiefly because it passed through larger places, 
the names of which are better known; and also because there is 
more specific information regarding it. tbn Jubair, for iiistaiice, 
who travelled &om Mecca to Baghdad in the tivelfth century, 
gave an iutcrcstiiig account of the E^eni Hajj R&ui£-^ but his 
description would mean Uctle except to those who were already 
acquainted with the deserts of Nejd and of Imk. For clic same 
reasons* It seems wiser to confine a description of the pilgrim 
caravan to the Daniascm Hajj. The analogies are obvious and the 
differences but slight, between this most fa miliar convoy and its 
three sister caravans. 


2 

THE OROANIZATIOM OP THE HLCaiM CAJIATANS 

For as long as the Imperial Ottoman Govemment lasted, the 
Damaseus Hajj was led by two Turkish officials. One, always of 
high sodal standing, w'as called Emir e!-Hajj^ and was usualiy a 
palace nobleman of Staniboul; actually, until within the last 
hundred years, the Emir was generally a younger son or relative 
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of the Sultan. The other, a Pasha, was in actual charge of the 
oFganlzadon of the convoy, and solely responsible for its daily 
business and rondoe; he was also the oSicer comtttanding the 
military escort, and paymaster of the Arab shaykhs. By his side 
rode the pilot , or duteel: a native of Damascus who had been 
trained to mtimatc knowledge of the Read and its landmarks by 
a long apprenticeship. For the rest, the caravan "was so meticulously 
organized that even a pilgrim's camd^place in the line of march 
was appointed and, once decided upon, was unalterable. The 
Emir and the Pasha alone were privileged to outride die caravan, 
and smoke and rest until the rest of the convoy should catch 
them up. 

When MaundreU witnessed the setting out of a cortain pilgrim 
caravan, at the end of the seventeenth century, the Pasha of 
Tripoli was the EhuV et-HaJj for that year. The "cavalcade" was 
very heavily guarded by three troops of seamens, mounted troops 
of spahis, janizaries and "mailed soldiers" of Damascus; and in 
addition, eight companies of tttuguhrims (infantry detailed for 
desert duty) were taken to replace the garrisons of various baPas 
on the Dark et-HajJ, Maundrdl also commented upon forty-six 
dervishes (or "religious inadincn”) who led the procession, 
carrying silk streamers of red and green and of yellow and 
green, 

A perennial feature of the Hajj was the malimai This was a 
large and beautifully decorated f^lanquin, a litter of wood which 
was covered with black, green or red silk, brocaded (or em¬ 
broidered) with gold and omamenred with tasscUed fringes and 
silver gilt balls. The niahnia! was a symbol of sovereignty, a great 
litter which carried only a copy of the Koran and a finely wrought 
Turkish prayer rug: both gjfb of the Sultan, Commander of the 
Faithful. The new rug was intended as a covering for the tomb 
of Mohammed; and each year the sacred carpet which had been 
carried to Medina the preceding year was brought back in the 
otherwise empty palanquin. The mahmal camel, always an esped- 
aliv large animal, was customarily exempted from bearing 
burdens forever, afrer the completion of its first pilgrimage. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE PILGRIM CARAVANS zz? 

Mojisicur Gaudefroy-Demombyncs, a noted student of tht Hajj 
and its ccrcmonia] customs, believes that the WiiW is a com¬ 
paratively modem institution: that it was unknown during the 
Omayyad and the Abbasid Caliphates, and that it was probably 
introduced in to the pilgrim^^e by the Maniluk Sultans of Egypt, 
in cither the twelfth or the thirteenth century. The idea may have 
originated in imitadou of a Bcduiii custom. Certain tribes of 
Arabia and the Crent Desert kept tribal palaiKjuins for use in war: 
el-otfa, or cl-merka!} (the latter kind was decorated with ostrich 
feathers), in which a daughter of the senior shaykh of the tribe 
would be carried into battle with her tribesmen, to encourage 
them to fight. Until 1918 the Kualla were possessed of a inetkab, 
which accompanied their men into war. An analogy might be 
made between the Hajf and an Arab tribe preparing for war 
against infidels. The tetnt jehad means a holy war against intangible 
evils and demons of the flesh, as well as against unbelievers^— 
though the latter is its more common meaning; so the jehad led 
by the Hajj might also cany- its symbol or standard of spiritiiai 
battle. Once el-mahmat became an important clement in the Hajj 
ceremonial, it insensibly developed a political as well as a religious 
significance. Mongol rulers sent a magnificent niahitial with the 
Eastern Hajj (between 1321 and t+ya); and indcpendctit princes 
of Yemen had their mahnfal claims and "rights*' in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. After 1517 the Sultan of the Ottoman 
Empire sent a royal tnahinal with the Damascus caravan, as the 
symbol of his supreme spiricual authority, and to affirm his 
title of Protector of the Holy Cities; but even during the 
Ottoman period, the Pasha of Egypt continued to perpetuate the 
Mamluk custom, and to send an Egyptian maltmal with die Cairo 
Hajj. 

The Hajj fund, to which reference has already been made, has 
been administered, since die siictccnth century, by a personal 
representative of the Sultan. During the latter part of the nine" 
teenth century the annual subsidy for the pilgrim caravan amounted 
to something over 300,000 Turkish pounds. (The Turkish (gold) 
pound has fluctuated only slightly during the last century. After 
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the monetary refonm of 1844* it was quotes! at i8s. ad.) A giant 
for this sum was made 6om the Otcoman public treasury, but 
almost onc-siicth of the total was obtained by a direct tax levied 
on the Turkish Province of Syria. The moneys were expended 
in the following way. Annual gifts were made to the Shayfchs of 
Medina and Mecca, and to the shaykhs of all villages that lie 
along the Diirb ei-Hajj', annual subsidies were given to the Beduin 
shaykhs, which payments were usually made through the heads 
of the various villages; the caravan's armed escort—numbering 
between one hundred and one hundred and Bfty men—had to 
be paid, as well as the caravan officials, local guides, water- 
earners, etc. About 50,000 pounds (Turkish) was reserved for 
the upkeep and protectioa of the road and its water supplies, and 
for the permanent guards that were maintained at certain of the 
fortified watering-places. 

The question of protection for the caravan was a serious one. 
The Sultan's rebtions with the desert nomads who inhabited the 
waste lands of his dominions were precarious at best, and often 
strained to breaking point. The Beduin instinctively looked upon 
the pilgrims as their natural prey. Nevertheless, if they vvere 
adequately bribed (and they considered themselves the sole 
judges of the adequacy of their annual subsidies), the Beduin 
would teErain from molesting the Burckhardt, when re¬ 
marking that most sections of the Aneaa claimed passage money 
&oni the Syrian Hajj, quoted the amounts of several of the sub¬ 
sidies paid them. One tribe alone, for example, took, a yearly 
mrra, or tribute, of fifty “purses” (about ^(^looo). There were, 
however, a great number and variety of tribes who ranged the 
desert ftinges of the Hajj road, and they all believed themselves 
entitled to a regular annual payment; and if the Porte defaulted, 
ever so slightly, they felt at liberty to bdulge their inbred taste 
for plunder and surprise attacks. So, despite the vigilance of their 
scouts and die habitual bravery of the mercenary guard, to say 
nothing of the numerical strength of the caravan, pilgrims were 
often subjected to robbery and violence. 

To consider expenses ftom another point of view, that of 
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the pilgrim* a few gencralizarions may Be made. The niiniinum 
cost of a mp to Mecca and bach was forty Turkish pounds, and 
this sum was calculated on the assumption that the maximum 
weight of a pilgrim and his belongings should tioc exceed chrec 
hundred pounds. For the maximum fare, there was of course 
no limit. Wealthy pilgrims could take their own servants and 
special food; and even hire a private litter^ or ^^camel coach”, at 
a daily cost of one Turkish pound. 

There lives in Damascus today a cercain silk merchant, by the 
name of Selim Sa^vwaf* who formerly oumed 2000 camels and 
was a contractor for the Hajj caravans* Between 1S75 and 19 to^ 
Sdim SauTvaf made thirty' trips to Mecca, and on the basis of 
his long experience he gave (to the author) the following informa¬ 
tion concerning die supplying of the great caravans. Camel 
*^owiicr5'\ according to him, liad always been in the habit of 
buying their camels each year, as cheaply as possible, from die 
desert Arabs who raised them. Then they hired out these aiiimak* 
at the highest possible prioc^ to prospective Hajjh and convoy 
officials; and sold them at a profit* aficr their return to Damascus. 
Possibly the Pasha of medieval Damascus once had a monopoly 
of this lucrative crade* as did the Pasha of Basra in the seventeenth 
century; But fortunately for Selim Sawwafi there wm no such 
govcmnicnt monopoly in his day. In order to take part in con¬ 
tracting for die pilgrims, a single owner or else a collective group 
of camel-owners, acting as a unit, had to contribute a minimum 
'"share” of two hundred camels* The potenriai market of the 
mukoiPafHS^ or camel-masters, depended direedy upon the numbers 
of the pilgrims 10 be convoyed. These numbers varied year by 
year; varied so greatly that, within the thirty years* experience of 
this parricuLar contractor* the demand for camels had fluctuated 
between four thousand, in some years, to as many as twenty 
thousand in others. 

The great caravan as a whole numbered many more than its 
camels; baggage mules and even donkeys were also used: the 
armed escort rode either horses or dromedaries; and many of the 
ordinary riding camels carried two riders. No satisfactory con- 
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elusion has ever been reached, however, as to the average number 
of pilgrims who have made the annual journey from Damascus 
to Mecca. The numbers guessed at by medieval travellers arc wildly 
Improbable j hearsay carries no conviction; and there is no certain 
way of telling just what proportion of H^j camels carried pd- 
gnms, and what proportion carried baggage, stores and tents. 
Possibly a lair cstunatc for the Damascus within the last 
century, would be an average of jooo pdgriins a year. On the 
other hand, it is well knovm that the siac of these caravans has 
been gradually on the decrease, and that the Hajj as an institiiriori 
has actually been declining since the eighteenth century. 

Selim Sawwaf gave the writer some further information, of 
considerable importance, concerning the influence of the niukit- 
wams on the history of the Hajj. Strangely enough, although 
religious hws regulated most of the life of the caravan and 
decreed the tunc and manner of fasting, ahludoii and prayer, the 
strictest of all the regulations was believed to be secular in origin. 
The camel-masters originated a law which was, at least in more 
recent dnics, tudilessly enforced: namely, that the entire trip 
should never take more than forty days and forty nights to 
perform. Five days, not counted in die forty, were spent b 
Medba, but that was the only exception countenanced. No halts 
of more than one hour were allowed by day, and a great part of 
die journey was performed by night. Sometimes, if the caravan 
accomplished a thirT>'-miIc stage with cxccprional speed, in less 
than the allotted time (b, for example, ten or nbe hours instead 
of twelve), a lialt of two or three hours was granted at the first 
watcrbg-place encountered thereafter. Otherwise, on every diird 
day. an hours rest at some village was arranged. But that was all. 
Were a person to fall ill, or to die, or a woman to weaken under 
die stram, even so, no exceprion could be made to this strbgcnt 
regulation. Once embarked upon the pilgrimage, it behoved the 
pilgrim to persevere to the bitter—sometimes very bitter—end 
Anyone who failed b this self-imposed duty, and was Htcmlly 
unable to travel, was left behind: even, upon occasion, to the 
mercy of the maraudmg Bedbn. But when at last they reached 
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their objective and finally arrived at Mecca, the caravan stayed 
there for more than three weeks. Only a short rime was exacted 
in the Holy City for religious purposes (all the prescribed dudes 
of die that is to sAy, cx^uld be performed within threCj or at 
the most sbe days)* biic a long rest was allowed the pilgrims: 
partly for the purposes of trade and comtneree, and partly so 
that both men and beasts might have a chance to recuperate &om 
the long and exhausting trip. The return journey was made 
exactly as the outgoing one had been, in fory days, the only 
change in the routine being a shortened stay at Medina, According 
to Selim Sawwaft the camel-owners and contractors were solely 
responsible for this forty-day tat of endurance; and the reason 
he gave was that a great and dispropornonatc expense would be 
incurred by them for every extra day spent oq the road, beyond 
the rime they had concractcd fotJ 

The preceding details of tontine and organisation give the 
skeleton framework of what must have been one of the greatest 
of medieval pageants. Unfortunardiy no future travellers, such 
as Ludovico di Varthema or Charles Doughty* can see or travel 
with it, for die Hyj no longer joumcp bet^veen Damascus and 
Mecca. One can only imagine the great horde of humanlcy that 
formed the pilgrim caravan, and pkuire its progress along the 
nine hundred miles of the Oiiri ei-Hajj, Averaging about two 
miles an hour {so huge a caravan naturally travelled more slowly 
dian smaller convoys), the procession would drag out its length 
for some two miles. Generally speaking, not more than three or 
four camels swayed abreast of each other; camel drovers and 

* After Imviiig and especially after Tcbtik, the has alwap bren 

acctucDmcd to press forward wich all possible speed (cf^vdlitig mc^t of chc 
nighn as well as all day long). This was accounted for, to the tidiEiction of 
those itiTcrcitcd, by die luics in the Koran wbicli urge pilgntns to ^^pass oti 
quickly'^ when they approach the Holy Pkcci (Koran, up. £iL p. j 5s>). And 
these Words also ftimisKed the caiucLniasters with a religious argumenr and 
pretcxi for insisting upon the ma^imuni speed during die endre journey. The 
pissing cctiTurics have witnessed niinor ehangci from dme to dme, tti the 
number and length of dac daylight halls, as ivell as b (he route of the pilgrim 
dravans; and (he Tclative scardiy of warer in the Hejaz his necessitated miny 
a forced march. 
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servants walked wearily beside their chaises. Behind the pilgrims 
^o]lowcd a score of smaller caravans: camels in single file, laden 
with merchandise, ded together and strung out one behind the 
other, the long line led by a small donkey—such as one may 
soil sec in Syria today. Occasional litters furnished bright splashes 
of colour, with their red and gold and green trappings; especially, 
at the head of the procession, the litters of Ac Emir and the 
Pasha; and the ma}tmai, most resplendent of all, which housed Ac 
Sultan's personal gift for Ae tomb of Ac Prophet.' 

But when die serpentine carawm halted for an hour or two, it 
suddenly became a mushroom dty of tents. These tents were 
crowded compactly togcAer to facilitate Acir defence, but wA 
a middle street where liawkers might do a hcctie trade during 
Ac brief halt, and at one end of w-hich traders were at Hbcrty to 
set up Acir booths and display Acir wares for sale. For Ac 
pdgrim Caravan was invariably accompanied by small caravans 
of merchants, whose presence and activities were expressly 
sanedoned by Ae Koran. Their camels usually numbered som^ 
what above two hundred; so tliat Ae whole convoy resembled 
a travelling seiA a perambulating bazaar. No trading, however, 
was allowed while Ac caravan was on Ae march. The merchants 
carried goods of every description: food to supplement Ae meagre 
fate which Ae Hajj commissariat provided for Ac pilgrims; 
cIoAcs and weapons in case any pilgrim should desire to increase 

‘ BuTfcm Hated that, wJiile un the match, ihc midtmaS was snipped of iu 
embroidered cover; that ie eamt\ cankd the 'Tramewood" vmadornwL C£ 
Sir B. F. Burton {ifijs), voL ii, p, 6j, note j. 

In dbcuoing nfe* of canvas travel. Major Rcirndl makci the followino 
statement: "The me of the Mecca eanvan fell* »low u 1-96 (nupJi.), o^ine 
doubtlew to tlbc great number of camels (which are said to be somciimH 
11.000), and the excesiivic length of thdr daw joitraevs”. AJ», becaiac both 
African and Syn^n amels, i.e. animals of two dilTetenc w«. were used in the 
Damasou the whole convoy w« uiil funber slowed up. Doughty re¬ 
marked upon the fret dial *’ihc great camels” never browsed on the mad- 
they were fed at the bb with dots of “boiled pubc” «,d with a “long knot- 
grasi forage^' rallrd iharrm. 

Sec Major Jatiiei Rcnndl (rSji). vol 1, pp. xlix, I and ii; C M. Douahtv 
(i 933 ).vol. i, p.d^. ^ 
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his stock during the journeys and large quanddes of cloth and 
silk, brass and copper-ware to sell to the Beduin encountered en 
foHtt:. The clothing mcrckmcs generally did not go all the way to 
Mecca with the caravan* finding it more profitable to wait at 
Tebiik or some other Hajj stadon and trade tlierc undl the H^^is 
rcEumed northwards. There was no itnaginabie commodity with 
which tliesc merchants were nor able to tempt buyers, so that— 
between needy pilgrims* avid nomads and eager viHagets—they 
generally made a profit of about twenty-five per cent on rbeir 
trading stores. 

Ludovico di Varthcim went to Mecca, in 1503+ as one of the 
mercenary guards of the Damascus Hrjy, After Hm, until the 
time when Charles Doughty accompanied the Syrian pilgrims as 
far south as Medain Saleh, the few Europeans who visited Mecca 
went there and back by way of the Red Sca» Joseph Pitts (in 
1680)* All Bey (in iSoy)* Giovanni Finad (in 1811), J. L. Burck- 
hardt (in 1814) and Sir Richard Burton (in 1851) all went to the 
Hejaz via Egypr. Since Doughty s day^ Mecca Itas become 
slightly more accessible to Europeans. Both H. St. j. B. Philby 
and Eldon Rutter* for instance* have actually lived in the dtyi 
but Mecca is still forbidden to all except Moslctm, and since the 
consohdadon of the Wahhabi power under Ibn Sa'ud, “anri- 
infidel'^ regulations have been applied with all their old rigour. 
h may interest the reader to know that a single woman* Lady 
Evelyn Cobbold, has recently visited Mecca; and chat she became 
a Mohammedan before doing so+ 

In the firsr years of the twenrieth century, the Sultan began 
the building of the Hejaz railway to fadliutc the transport of 
pilgrims from Anatolia, through Syria* to Mecca. By 1908 this 
railway bad been completed as far as Medina. Thereafter, until 
various sections of the road were put out of commission during 
tlic Great War, the Hajj travelled most of the way by rail. Since 
the Armisdee, Syrian and Turkish pilgrims have gone regularly 
from Beyrout to Jedda by boat* Between 1904 and 1911, the 
Eastern Hyj was not able to use any of the Ncjd routes to the 
Hejaz, on account of the unsettled state of central Arabia, k went 
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vii Dain$i^u$, or else more imially by boat from Basra, througb 
the Penian Gulf and around Arabia. After 1908, pilgrims from 
Irak and Iran began to use the new railway, and today, since 1926. 
they have used (almost without exception) the Naim track— 
crossing by motor car ot lorry from Baghdad, to join the Hajj 
ship at Beycout, Within a few years it is hkcly that the Irak 
pilgrims, at least, will once again use the Darb Zttbayda, which is 
in process of being opened to motor traffic. Lastly, the Egyptian 
pilgrims now cross the Red Sea by boat instead of crossing the 
Sinai Peninsula by caravan (as they did in the Middle Ages); and 
the richer pilgrims may soon be flown across to the Hgaz, in 
planes provided by an Anglo-Egyptiaa aviation company. 

Ic is almost incongruous to think of this essentially medieval 
expedition being perpetuated by twentieth-century mechanical 
transport. One wonders how fkr such mechanization will mar 
the spirit of the Hejj. Some of the stricter Moslems may feel that 
the Pilgrimage is thus b danger of losmg its mrrbsieally religious 
character. After all, the arduous nature of the journey was con¬ 
sidered a virtue b itself; a process of spiritual punfreadon to be 
wholeheartedly undertaken by the True Believer. In Moslem 
theology the word Hajj means ‘'aspiration"; and the term has 
been used to express a couviedon that man b only a wayfarer 
here, on his way to another and a better world. A belief has thus 
arisen, and petskeed through the ages, that the greater the hard¬ 
ships of the pilgrim on hb way to Mecca, the greater will be the 
uldmatc reward of the Hajji at the hands of Allah. 
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ELEVEN CENTURIES OF POSTAL SERVICE 


I 

“IHE "bERId” of the AN1> MAMLUK PERIODS 

Caravan trade and deseri: travel have faccri variously^ and in some 
aspects Icngchilyp described. But there is one type of travclbr* 
the desert courier of the dromedary post, who has hitherto been 
mentioned only incidentally. Four separate and disdnedve postal 
services of the Syrian Desert now remain to be discussed. Since 
the ninth century a*d.> the Abbasids, the Maniiuks, the Ottoman 
Turks and the English have successively made use of a dromedary 
pose, to bridge this desert which intervenes bct%vccn Syria and 
Mesopotamia. In a later phase, during the eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuries, the British dromedary post became a link in an 
imperial* Anglo-Indian service; and the Near Eastern trans- 
desert postal system was only the intermediate section of an 
organization that united the Occident with the Orient. In this 
period it was best known, at least to Europeans; but the desert 
postal services were no less interesting or important in their 
earlier phases. 

Before the coming of the Saiaccos, Iran, Mesopotatnia and 
Syria had all three been serviced by couriers and express mes¬ 
sengers, for purposes of state. The early Iranians and die Sclcudds, 
as well as the Romans, had inauguratec! government services for 
the forwarding of odickl and militiry dispatches* After them, the 
Sasanian Iranians and the Byzantines had perfected the imperial 
postal services, which diey had inherited* and added to the num¬ 
ber of existing post-roads. But no one of these earlier empires had 
incorporated a transKlescrt service in their otherwise compre¬ 
ss 
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hensivc postal systems. In the andcnt period, as has been previously 
explained, no trade routes crossed the Syrian Desert. All the 
principal Near and Middle Eastern highways converged in 
Anatolia, and ah trade and postal routes that connected Syria with 
Mesopotamia crossed the Euphrates well above the northern limits 
of the Litth Desert. Under the Romans and the B^-zantines, when 
the desert stood beeween them and the rival empires of Parthia 
and Sasanian Iran, there was tio occasion to bridge it with courier 
services, A neutral Palmyra traded across the Utile Desert’, and 
more than one military highway traversed Palmyrcna, There was 
constant communication between Pahnyra and her commcrdal 
colonies on the Euphrates and in Mesopotamia; and the legions of 
the Roman army kept in touch witli their outpost garrisons; but 
neither merchants nor soldiers could he called postal couriers, in 
spite of the fact that they carried messages and dispatches ui tlie 
course of their desert travclliugs. Both Romans and Byzantines, 
however, maintained a provincial postal service in the settled sec¬ 
tions of Syria; and the Thetxlosian Code legislated as to its fune^^ 
dons. Not until Saracen days, not until a single power ruled Syria, 
Mesopotamia and the intccveiuug desert, was there an impelling 
reason to connect the eastern and the wcstBcn sides of the desert 
with a regular and offidal couiicr service. The Betide or *’post 
ser\'icc", was established, with an efficient desert section, as soon 
as the Caliphs set about organizing thcii Moslem Empire, 

Under die Omayyads, the Byzantine postal organization was 
perpetuated; both the insdeudon and the name were borrow'ed 
from their predecessors. The Roman word sreretlus had first been 
used to designate a post-animal, or horse; it was later applied to 
the courier who rode the horse, and then to the institution of the 
post itself. Most Arabic TA-riters agree that I'creditj is the root of the 
word berid (or ^drtd, as it is spelled in the Eftcyclopaedia of Islam)-, 
and that I'rreifarii becomes the Arabic heridiyin, meaning postal 
couriers. On the other hand, the Ahbasids inherited and adapted 
the postal organization of the Sasanian Iranians; and there is an 
Iranian word that might also have formed the root of berid, 
Beridedem was a term applied to mdes whose tails had been cut; 
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and short-tailed mules were invariably used in the Iranian period 
to carry govenunent dispatches. The Omayyad Cahphs appear to 
have re-establishcd the Byzantine postal services west of the 
desert; and the first Abbasid Caliphs apparently perpetuated the 
Iranian inscimtion. cast of the desert. After the beginning of the 
ninth century, the two systems were unified and established on an 
imperial basis, Arab historians credit Hanin cr-Rashid, or rather 
his famous Barmecide councillor, Yahya, with reorgauking and 
remodelling the Bm’d. The office of postmaster-general vms 
creaced; and die el-Berid was held responsible by the Caliph 
for the efficient working of tlic system, in all die provinces of the 
caliphate. So widespread an organization required metietdous 
administrating and book-keeping. Official lists of postal stations 
and their personnel were compiled; and among these arc to be 
found some of the most valuable works of Arab geography. 
Interesting accounts of this postal system, as it cxisied in Syria and 
Mesopotamia, have been handed down to us by four "road books” 
of the ninth century; two of iheni arc parncukrly relevant, those 
written by Ibn Khordadbeh and Kudama. In the tenth century 
cl-Miikaddasi, who travelled so extensively through bis Saracen 
world, corroborated these earlier accounts. 

It goes without saying that the network of post-stations which, 
with their relay's of post-horses, were cstablislied in the popubted 
districts, could scarcely have been introduced into the desert sec¬ 
tions of the various routes. Instead, hard-riding, desert-trained 
postmen were provided with die best of dromedaries. These men 
coveted incredibly long distances in the course of a day's “march”, 
obtaining remounts only occasionally—at some of the brger oases. 
The strict regubtions whereby the ef-Berid kept a check on 
the postal officials under his charge, would, however, have applied 
equally to the desert couriers. A dosrier was kept of their n ames, 
their appointments, their expenses, and the number of dieir relays; 
also, as exact reckonings as possible of the distances they covered. 
Although, obviously, it was not possible to hold them so strictly 
to account in the matter of punctuality as their brorher couriers 
who travelled the more settled regions by the ordinary relay routes. 
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The elaborate system of high-roadb which raihatcd from Bagh¬ 
dad included two so-called trunk roads frjr communication with 
Syria. One of them Mowed the right bank of the Euphrates 
north-west to Rakka, which had become a focal point for die 
Syrian Desert routes. But the main post road reached Rakka by 
the roundabout way of Mosul, branching south-west from that 
di>' to the Euphrates at Kirkisiya; there it crossed the river and 
turned north-west, after joining the odier trunk toad. From 
Rakka. which is on the Mesopotamian or left bank of the Euphrates 
—about one hundred and fifty miles north aud slightly east of 
Palmyra—the post of that era had a variety of roa^ to choose 
from. From opposite Rakka, along die right bank of the river, 
there was a route due west to Aleppo; also, three routes south and 
west, all of whicli passed through the ancient Byzantine town of 
Resafa. A courier might travel dircedy from Resafr to Homs, or to 
Damascus; or dse. by means of the old Roman Strata Dioctetiana 
to either Damascus or Bosra eski-Shem, by way of Taiyiba, 
Sukhna and Palmyra. 

Between the eleventh and the thirteenth centuries, the wars and 
revolutions which took place in various parts of the Ahbasid 
Caliphate led to a gradual decline in the efficiency of the Beril 
The Saliib ei-Berid himself had something to do with the deteriora¬ 
tion of die postal services. That official had acquired so much 
power that he was thought of with jealousy by other beads of 
government departments, and w‘as looked upon with suspicion by 
the Caliph. The el-Berid had gradually assumed the office of 
chief supervisor of the provincial officers. This gave him the oppor- 
tunitj’ of spying upon the provincial governors (b behalf of the 
Caliph); and it also made it possible for him to connive b revolts 
against the Caliph. Accordbgly, die powers and the purse of the 
Sahib el-BeriJ were indireedy curtailed, and his department was 
subjected to mnumcrahle restrictions. An bstiturion such as die 
Berid needed the active backmg of the Caliph, and the frill co¬ 
operation of die provmcial officials. After the eleventh century, 
these officials ceased to co-operate; and the Zcngid Caliphs alone 
gave their consistent support to the postal services. Furthermore, 
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in addidou to the weakeimig of the ^dministradon of the Berid* 
the postal routes became mcreasingly unsafe; and from rinic to 
dnie the imperial service had actually to be suspended. After 
Baghdad was for die Last rime besieged by the Mongols, and 
sacked by them in 1258, the ’whole postal syseem was disrupted. 

Three years after the last Abbasid Caliph took refuge with the 
Sultan of Egypt, and the centre of Saracen political power shifted 
to Cairop the postal services were reopened. In 1261 the great 
Mamluk Sultan, cz-Zahir Baybars I, reorganized the Bmd* One 
reason for tins was the Sultan^ desire to reunite the forces of Islam 
in the east, and to bind all the provinces more closely to Cairo- 
under his personal supervision* Three officials of the Cairo 
Chancellery^ el-Omari in the fourteenth century, el-KaUushandi 
and cUMakrizi in the fifteenth century^ have given us very full 
accounts of the Scrid and its development under the Mamluk 
Sultans of Egypt. The service^ as they have outlined it* was 
organized as follows. The postmaster-genera]* then known as the 
EhiiV el-Bcrid^ or (more technically) the Sdhtb el-Utshu, was 
under the immediate supervision of the “Secretary of the Secret 
Chancellery” cs-Siit). Similarly, deput)' postmasten in 

the six provinces of Damascus, Aleppo, Hama* Tripoli* Safad 
(Tiberias) and cI-Kerak took their orders from the governor, or 
of each of these provinces. The Na^ihs were responsible for 
keeping the Sultan fully informed as to all ciutent events; and for 
this purpose an imperial courier, or reported twice a week 
at Cairo* with the latest news from ail the six provinces. The 
moment a beridi reached the palace* he was brought ’without deby 
into the presence of the Sultan. Three officials conducted him to 
the audience-chamber; and after the courier had kissed the ground 
in the royal presence, the dispatch was handed to the Sultan, so 
that the ruler himself might be the one to break the seal. Then the 
dispatch was handed to the Seeretary of State* the aforemenrioned 
Kit/ffj es^SirTy whose duty it was to read the contents aloud to his 
master. Even if some Emir happened at that moment to be in 
audience* he was expected to stand apart while the document was 
being read to the Sultan. Before setting out on a tour of the pro- 
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vinces, every btridi was given a silver plaque, about the si 3 ic of the 
pal m of kb hand; oJic side bore the name of the rdgmng Sultan^ 
and eke other a religious inscription. Thb metal tablet W35 sup¬ 
posed to be hung around the neck of the courier, inside Im cloak; 
and a yellow silk scarf had to be worn on hb back, outside hb 
outer gannen ts. By the yellow scarf he could instantly be recog- 
niced as an imperial beridi, and by that sign he was able to obtain 
relays at the post-stations. The silvef plaque was returned to the 
Chancellery at the termination of each round trip. 

Four days were allowed by the imperial schedule for a courier 
to ride between Cairo and Damascus^ and five days to ride as far 
as Aleppo; but occarionally the journey cook even less time than 
that. Khofjs were built at all the post-stations on the Cairo-Alcppo 
highway; hue dicy were not necessarily equidistant from each 
other. The distances betsveen fcAons, in the countr)' dbtrices^ varied 
according to the availability of water; and every important town 
was required to have a Jt/iun. At these post-stadons the courier 
could count upn obcaiuing water, food, forage and any necessary 
equipment, as well as a remount; and a saddled horse w^as custom¬ 
arily kept in readiness. Tlic principal trans-desert postal rouEC in 
the Mamluk period was &om Damascus to Meshed Rahba, via 
Karyecain, Beida, Tadmor (Palmyra), Arak, Sukhna and Kubakib* 
Rahba and the whole of thb Littk Desert route was under the 
jurbdiction of rhe Nath of Damascus^ whose province was the 
most important of the six Syrian provinces* Beyond Rahba, 
the postal service was extended to Mosul; but that was also be¬ 
yond the jurisdiction of the Niyaha of Damascus. The more direct 
courier route to Baghdad, via Dumcir and Hit, was also used upon 
occasion. 

It has been said by more than one student of the Saracens, that 
the Berid was one of the most important insdtudous of Islam. The 
building of many Wmws, the digging of wells along arid sections 
of the post-routes, and the greater security of the roads all gave a 
great impetus to trade and travel. The roads were considered so 
safe that even a woman could journey by any one of them, on foot 
or on horseback. Furthermore, the best type of responsible govern- 
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menr employee was developed in the tefrJi* Every comicr was an 
Arab chosen from the militia; he was liable for service, day or 
nighr* on the Sultanas business; and he was necessarily a man of 
intelligence, discretion and tact. Occasionally the beridt was sent 
on private and very dcHcatc royal missions; and sometimes he was 
even charged with collccdng the royal taxes- 

2 

THfi OF TOE OTTOMAN EMFIftE, AND TOE 

PlCeON POST 

After Timur die Mongol invaded Syria in the fifteenth century^ 
the imperial Berid was suspended. In 6ct, after 1426* the postal 
services ceased to exist in both Syria and Egypt except for purely 
local purposes. They were not resurrected until die Ottoman 
rdgiine was fimily established in the lands of the former Caliphate. 
During the first century of their rule* die Ottoman Turks gave 
more attentiDn to perfecting their niihtary organization rh^n to 
developing dvil and poUdeal insdtudons. k is not, therefore* 
until the middle of the sixteenth century that one hears again of a 
postal system in the Near East. 

When Europeans began to travel extensively in the Ottoman 
Empire, two types of courier service were in use in Syria and 
Mesopotamia. One, a local messenger corps to link dries and 
serve the country districts; the other imperial, and part of a central 
organization to link Constantinople with the provinces. Most of 
the large cities had each its own courier system^ which was main¬ 
tained for commercial purposes and to fiicilitate die business of 
its merchants. Take, for example* Aleppo. A large permanent 
corps was kept there, all of whose members were under the 
orders of a single shaykh, known a& the Shaykk a. He alone 
was responsible both for the honesty and for the efficiency of 
every one of his messengers. They were divided into two non- 
in terchatigcable groups; die couriers allotted to the settled regions* 
who invariably travelled on foot; and the desert couriers, sped- 
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ally picked for courage anti inietligence, who pcrfomtcd thcii 
journeys on the best available dromedaries. Anyone desirous of 
thus dispatching either letters or valuables (whether in the form 
of money or not) without waiting for the departure of a caravan, 
would make a personal and private arrangement with the shaykh 
of this courier organization. There was no fixed tariff for such 
services, because the cost of sendiug a messenger to any given 
place varied greatly. The charge made depended upon the season 
of the year, the supposed difficulty or danger of the Journey con¬ 
templated, and the dme-litnit agreed upon for delivery of the 
message. Accordingly a special bargain was driven in each case; 
after which tlic shaykh would choose a messenger (for whom he 
personally accepted entire responsibility) and then, after giving 
him his charge, he would—in person— set the courier on his way. 
The couriers assigned to the Alcppo-Baghdad route were, com¬ 
paratively speaking, few in number. This was partly because 
there was not much call for their services; but an added reason for 
their scarcity was the fact that it was difficult to ford many men 
who were suffidemly reliable and resourceful to be entrusted 
with dispatches of value. £vcn as in the twentieth century, 
desert couriers had a great deal to contend wth. They rode hard, 
often out of reach of water; and they had to be ever vigilant, 
constantly on the look-out for avowed enemies or unknown 
Beduin raiders. Several rimes a day a courier might have to leave 
his dromedary and scout from hillocb in order to reconnoitre 
the country svliich he was about to traverse; often he would have 
to change his route, perhaps at a moment’s nonce, and make a 
wide detour around some spring or oasis where be had counted 
upon folding food, or water, or both. Of course, travelling alone, 
the courier had several advantages over a cumbrous caravan. He 
was unh ampered by' the delays of routine, elaborate encaniptncnts 
and the use of many and slow-moving animals; and he was free 
to take as many difficult diort-cuts as were either practicable or 
necessary. So that the courier often covered the distance between 
Aleppo and Baghdad within a week's rime. 

As for the tatars. or dispatch-bearers of the Ottoman Govern- 
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mcnt, they were a corps entirely separate and diiitinrt from ordin¬ 
ary couriers. They were paid our of die Turkish treasury, and 
were organized to carry political and administrative dispatches, 
mandates or bullion through the length and breadtli of the Otto¬ 
man Empire. On trunk routes they were provided with relays 
of horses at numerous post-stations, and were expected to travel 
night and day if their business was urgent. Ordinarily speaking, 
they were required to perform their journeys within certain 
definite dnie-limits; they were penalized if this Umit was exceeded; 
but they were often awarded a bonus in addition to dicir pay 
when they made extraordinarily fast trips. On the Baghdad- 
Constantinoplc route they were “often'* supposed to cover the 
distance (which was between 1400 and 1500 miles} in twelve or 
thirteen days. And once even a tatar was said to have travelled 
from Baghdad to Constantinople in eleven days. At least these 
record Jonmeys were reported by Dr. Thomas Howd, a servant 
of the East India Company, who travelled home from India via 
Baghdad in 1797.* 

There was this much mterchangc between the two courier 
systems; if any person could show that he had pressing need (for 
business or other vital reasons} to send an urgent message, the 
government would grant a special permit for the hiring of a tatar. 
Such permission was the more to be valued because, not 01 Jy was 
the greatest speed thus assured, and the use of all government 
f^Iities en roiiie, but also identical protection was accorded to 
Satars when cariy-ing dvil dispatches as when they were engaged 
upon government business, under imperial orders. From time 

‘ Thomij Howet (17P7), pp, 4j and nj, Tficre u a neic in ihq French 
coition of Dt. Howel’l Refour dt i'hidi, to the effect that the wwd 

tatat, in Tuthiih. mmu courier or messenger. Many dghteenth-ccotury 
Wnten^ mimkciily spelled die word for courier, tartar; and thus arose ibe 
prevailing, crroneoiij idea chat Turldih cetirim were, in genend, Tatars (then 
which Was not the raw, CE Howel, ihiJ, p, 43 note. 
This note b given here for what it it worth, although it msue be admitted 
due the niost up. 4 o-date Turkish dictionary don not stifotandatc the Macetnent. 

According to the Oriental Departmenr of the British Museum, the most 
approved modem spelling for both Tatar [the race) and tMar fa coiirvr) u 
without the first "f 
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to trniCj however^ Ac t^tars were compbined of became they 
debyed to escort merebants or to convey merchandise in person. 
But tlib. of course* never happened when Aey were upon govem- 
ment, or Turkish business. 

There was another, a totally difFerent kind of postal system* 
which supplemented Ae mtar and municipal courier services. The 
pigeon post was a highly developed institudon that had its origin 
m Ac early Saracen perioi The Arabs and Ac Turks both realized 
Ac potendal advantages of such a post* and utUbed Ae bn A as 
much as was practicable, in desert as well as in mountainous 
regions. The CAph cl-MahA* Aird of Ac Abbasids* was Ac first 
to organi ze a pigeon post (in Ae latter part of Ae eighA century). 
Homing pigeons were bred tn Mesopotamia for Ac use of Ae 
government; and die egg of an exception Ay fast bird is said to 
have been worA as muA as twenty dinars (about The 

CAph Ao auAorized Ae mipomdon of Ae best avaibble 
homing pigeonSi Ac prices of which varied berwocn 700 and 1000 
dinars (approximately □ to ^500). In spite of Acir popularicy 
in Mesopotamia, it was some time before homing pigeons were 
imported into Syria or Egypt. The first ones were brought to 
Syria &om Mosul in Ac twelfA century—in 1160* to be cxacL 
EvcntuaJly* the Fatimid CAphs of Cairo created a special govern¬ 
ment department just for Ac purpose of supervising Ae pigeon 
post* and of kccpmg track of die genealogies of Ac various birA 
employed. Messages* ^ivrittcn in code on very Ain paper* were 
carried by pigeons between Cairo and Basra, and between Basra 
and Cousiantbiople. These bir A were also used on Ac Little Desert 
courier route* between Damascus* Palmyra and Meshed Rabban 

In Ae Ottoman period* Ac first travAers who commented 
upon Ae use made of homing pigeons ivere Rauwoiff and Van 
Linsdioten. The former noted that Aey were used bemcen 
BigbAd and Basra, and betw^een Aleppo and Alexandrctta* for 
eommcrdal purposes. The btter described how '"doves** carried 
new'i of great importance &om Basra and Baghdad to Aleppo and 
Constantinople. He also claimed Aat pigeons of Ac Turkish post 
sometimes flew as far as a AonsanJ miles. This Aey were able to 
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<io because there was a higUy organized system of relays, which 
provided towers for the birds on an average of every fifty miles, 
A certain Master Thomas Dallam, who W'as in Aleppo in i6ao, 
stated, from his own observadon, that homing pigeons (they were 
usually called “carrier pigeons” in his day) flew fioni Aleppo to 
Alexandretta in only four hours. Tavernier later remarked that the 
English and French vice-consuls, who were stationed at Alex¬ 
andretta, notified their consuls at Aleppo of the anchoring of one 
of their country’s vessels by sending one or two pigeons across 
the mountains. The news was thits received within four or five 
hours after a boat’s arrival, instead of two or three days later. 

By die nineteenth cenniry the pigeon post had been discon¬ 
tinued; although the Basra and Iskandemn breeds of homing 
pigeons were famous even in Europe. Captain Callicr claims to 
have been told (in rSjy) that the pigeon post ofthe early eighteenth 
century had been even more popular than the courier services—at 
least in Mesopotanua. He also said that no one in Baghdad had 
been able to give him any satisfactory explanation as to the reason 
for its abandonment by the Ottoman Govemment. The Reverend 
Henry Tconge, writing from Aleppo in the seventeenth century, 
stated that European merchants had given up using pigeons “by 
common consent”. He gave a reason for this, as follows. A certain 
carrier bird was killed on its way to Aleppo from the coast. A 
merchant, on finding the note that was tied to its wbg, learned 
that there had been a sensational rise in the price of gall-nuts in 
Europe. The merchant, acting on this information, bought up ail 
the available gall-nuts in the neighbourhood of Aleppo, and resold 
them to his own great profit. This led to so much ill-feeling among 
the Frangi in Syna that they all agreed to guard against any future 
misadventures of the kind. 


3 

THE BHJTISH dromedary POST 

As soon as commercial relations between the Sultan's govern¬ 
ment and the natioDs of the West were cs^blished on a sufficiently 
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firm basis. Prankish merchants began to penetrate into the remoter 
parts of the Ottoman Empire. The factories and commcrdal com¬ 
panies which did business in Syria extended their activities and 
their spheres of influence; and Christian merchants vied with each 
other to exploit Mesopotamia and western Asia, which had been 
inaccessible to them for so long. Then, directly the Portuguese, the 
Venetians, the French and the English entrenched themselves on 
the eastern side of the desert, they were faced with the necessity of 
main earning some sort of communication with thetr older and 
more important bases on die Syrian side. Like die contemporary 
Turks and their Saracen predecessors, the Christian commercial 
communiries were forced to find some way of bridging the desert 
that divided them. 

As the English alone of dicsc four Chrisfian powers developed 
a genuine desert postal service, and as they alone persisted in using 
the desert rout« between the seventeenth and the twentieth cen¬ 
turies. it is pccmissible to consider the postal courier problem 
entirely from their point of view. In the first place, the initiative 
was taken by Refactors of the East India Company who were 
stationed at Surat—more than a century before the permanent 
establishment of Aair factory at Basra. From letters of servants of 
the Company in India, one learns that their first attempt to send 
dispatches overland was made in 1615, and that assistance was 
earnesdy "entreated" from the Consul of the Levant Company, 
stationed at Aleppo, to co-operate in forwarding them on to 
England, But the real impetus for the establishing of overland 
communicadon via Aleppo came two years later, when the Surat 
Factor)’ planned to extend its acrividcs into Iran, and so became 
consdous of more need to send packets to England as quickly and 
as safely as possible. Edward Gonnock spared no pains to persuade 
the officials in London of the wisdom of such relatively rapid 
communicadon. And then, from Ispahan, fie wrote at length to 
the Consul in Aleppo, Mr Chapman, to make arrangements for a 
regular service via Baghdad. He asked that the Consul send him 
"two footmen of the Arahb nation, and such as have wife and 
children or parents in that your city of Alleppo" {who might he 
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regarded as hostages for the good conduct of the ^Tootmen''}. 

Such men they must hc*\ he wrotc^ are both honest and pain- 
fult and that know the way &om BagJatt” (Baghdad) “to you 
through the desert without a guide.” Furthcrniore, these men 
should receive "sulBdent reward for their service^ cither yearly or 
by the journey’\ because “our occasions will be great and often 
and requireth speedy nor will shame at petty expenses”** When 
such letten were sent thus to Aleppo, the Consul was asked to 
foi^vard them to England either by way of Cotistandnople or 
else by a Dutch, an English or a “Mcrcellian" ship (from Alex- 
andretta, Latakia, Tripoli or even Beyrout)—whichever wayt in 
short, might prove to be safest and most expeditious. 

It was not long tseforc dispatches were being sent across the 
Syrian Desert with some regularity- Such packets of letters, 
incidentaUy, were always sent in duplicate, by “double con¬ 
veyance ; and they were dispatched with more or less frequency 
for the next twenty years. But the Baghdad-Aleppo route, al¬ 
though long in use by the Venetians and the Portuguese, was never 
popular with the East India Company*s servants, because of their 
belief that English mail packets were in tercepted and stolen by the 
Portuguese agents in Baghdad- So that, after 1636, dispatches were 
sent to Aleppo by way of Basra whenever possible. Also, until the 
trans-desert service was properly sptematized in die following 
century^ there was considerable complaint about delays and time 
lost m mite to England. Packets of letters dispatched from Iran 
or India took ftom nine to eleven months, occasionally more, to 

* Quofed <h>m Leitm la the Eiut hidh Ciymp^y, vciL vv pp, 2S5 and 2S6. It 
must be remembered thac the Englidi Jaiiary ac Aleppo was an agcnc}' of the 
Levant Company* and, tfaenrfore^ toully umelarcd to dte Ease Indu Company. 
An} stfiiVice performed by members of one, for servants of the other, was a 
purely gratuitous kindness^ As witness^ for cxomplei the following extract 
from Court Miauies of the East India Company (p. 14?), for 271 b jift ujiry 
1616: Wanifonl* the Consul at Aleppo, having Sent two packets to the 

Company costing 7L or this sum ii pr^red to be paid to him with a gratir- 
ficatlou of iof. in acknowlcdgcmeur of his courteiv'^". Several stic^ teimbursc* 
ments (for poS'iage and conve^'ancc of letters, together with additional gratu¬ 
ities for courtesy ) were made by dw Eajt India Company in subsequent 
yan. 
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arrive in London. Much of this delay was actually caused by the 
packet-boats, which had always to await favouring winds, but 
never waited for overland dispatches. 

The chief objection to using the desert routes for mail was the 
unsettled condition of the country, particularly towards the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. The Ottoman Empire was be¬ 
lieved to be in a state of political and economic decline: and it was 
a fact that the Sultan found it impossible either to maintain order, 
or to afford protection to foreigners, in any of the lands which 
bordered upon the Syrian Desert, To make matters worse, the 
Sultan was on bad terms vrith the Shah of Iran, and professed to 
fear an alliance between Iran and England which might threaten 
either Turkish trading interests or his remoter territories. Rumours 
kept persisting to the effect that no Englishman could travel safely 
in the Ottoman Empire, sdll less through or across it. Sometimes 
even, a '‘footpost”. already started on its desert svay, would turn 
back again—particularly svhen incidents occurred such as the 
deaths of William Finch and his companions in Baghdad (m itii]) 
and the subsequent confiscatioii of his property by “the currish 
and tyrannical Turks". Add to all this the fact that desert Arabs 
were irreconcilably hostile to the Turks, and one can picture a 
nomad’s-land in w'hkh anyditng might happen in the way of 
fatal surprises. Occasionally also fatal mistakes occurred, like one 
which was recounted by Tavernier. A certain express messenger 
had been dispatched from Ispahan with a packet of letters for a 
consul at Aleppo; he set out in company with two Capuchin friars 
and an Arab guide. Somewhere between the Euphrates and the 
mid-desert oasis of Taiyiba, they encountered a caravan of 
Damascus merchants whom they mistakenly thought to be rob¬ 
bers. They rashly attacked the caravan, and one of the friars killed 
one of the merchants; whereupon the merchants naturally re¬ 
taliated by kilhug all four of the traveUers. The packet of docu¬ 
ments, however, was recovered and eventually reached the hands 
of the consul for whom they w'crc intended. 

On the whole, however, the open desert was considered rela¬ 
tively safe during the early seventeenth century, and far less 
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dbingeroui than chc mountainous country north of the Euphrates. 
Venetian^ Portuguese and French emissaries all used the LittU 
Distrt routes imril the tniddle of the cenmry; although there ap-^ 
pears to have been no thought of maintaining any regular system 
of communicadoji between the European communities of the 
Near and Middle East, In the eighteenth centurj^ conditions 
gradually improved; but bctivecn 1673 and 1745 it is not recorded 
that any European dispatch-beaTers crossed the desert. Before the 
middle of the eighteenth century^ however, Englislimen once 
more turned their attention to the short-cut to India. Servants of 
the East India Company began to cross between Aleppo and Basra 
(in 1750), and the Company's dispatches were safely carried to 
and fro across the desert. 

Once Ae general use and feasibUity of the Great Dsert Route 
was thus proved^ there was agitation for the organising of a per* 
manent and regular overland postal service. The proposition was 
opposed^ at first* on the ground that a mail route via Suez would 
provide a quicker^ and therefore better^ service. Between 17S0 and 
1800, all possible routes to the Ease were variously and statistically 
debated; and the Directors of the East India Company received 
copious documents and lengthy reports on the subject from its 
agents^ and from others interested in the development of com- 
TiiunicatiQu with India. The case, briefly stated^ was this. Servants 
of the East India Company travelled to India by three different 
routes; but the sea voyage around die Cape was considered too 
long for the use of the Company’s dispateb-bcarersn This meant 
that one of the other two routes would have to be developed 
for mail purposes. The quickest known route was by Suez, but 
it could not be relied upon throughout the year, especially for 
the passage home (travelling fiom east to west), on account of 
seasonally adverse vdnds in the Red Sea. For six years or so the 
East India Company had made use of the Suez Route for die 
transmission of Indian di$patchcs; but after the withdrawal of their 
agent from Cairo in 1782 (for reasons commercial and political) ^ 
the Aleppo-Basra Route had become the most popular one of the 
three. And after 1798, when a permanent resident was appointed 
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to Baghdad, they had the altcmadvc ujc of the Little Desen Route 
horn Aleppo to Baghdad. Tte desert part of the overland journey 
fsomc 770 miles in lengthJ took, on an average, only twcnty-iivc 
to forty days—^unless a messenger were to allow himself to be 
delayed by travelling with a large merchant caravan. But die dme 
required to complete the entire journey &om India to England 
was three and a half months; and foequcndy it took six months 
or more. For example. Messrs Irwin and Smydi. of the Madras 
and Bombay Establishments, left England on die 26th of October 
1780, and did not arrive in Bombay until die apeh of the following 
May; and they did not linger nt route, because they were the 
bearers of urgent dispatches. Between England and Syria the boat 
connections were infrequent and erratic; and before begin¬ 
ning the desert portion of the trip, there was always delay 
due to the drac wasted in getting together and bargaining for 
a sufficient number of guides, camels and the adequate provi¬ 
sions. So that occasionally the rime consumed on the overland 
route very nearly approximated that spent at sea on the Cape 
Route.' 

Colonel James Capper, who crossed the Great Desert in 1778. 
that all three routes be employed in rotatioti; 

By the several ways of the Cape of Good Hope, Suez, and 
Bassora, we shall be able to send dispatches to and from India 
at all seasons ... the best season for leaving England, to go by 
the Cape of Good Hope, commences in November, and ends 
m April; that by Suez commences early in April, and ends in 
June; and that by Bassora will be the best route all the rest of 
the year. 


Such a scheme would ensure "a constant succession of intelli- 


- Accotx&g «> T.yW. the rteonl g ^ ^ 

India. VH the Cape of Gwd Hope, wert-up to Juiuaxy itssLh foUowJ! 


To Bengal 
Madrai . 
«i Bombay ^ 


■ 4 JiiontiB 

# 3 motiibi m days 

* I mocitiu io li^ys 
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gcncc*J It was also his idea that* when the desert route was used, 
che Company should make use of the ordinary post &om England 
to Vienna^ and employ couriers from there to Aleppo and 
Basra who should go by way of Constantiiioplc. This, although 
too tiring a journey for the ordinar)^ craYcller, would be the 
speediest of all routes for a mail service^ 

On the other hand» Major John Taylor advised concentradiig 
upon a single route, and chat one via Egypt. He also crossed the 
Credf Desen (eleven years Lter than Colonel Capper) and it took 
him six months to perform the journey; so that he considered 
the Suez Route as definitely prcrfcrablc for the establishing of a 
regular tnail service. After returning fiom India he made a 
lengthy comparative study of both the Syrian and tlic Egyptian 
routes p with elaborate tabl^ of statistics co prove that, at any time 
of year, and by any imaginable variation of the two voyagesj at 
least thirteen days could alwa^-s be saved on the Suez Route; and 
he believed that under the best conditions (that is, with favouring 
winds in the Red Sea) more than twenrj'^-sbc days might thus be 
saved. Major Taylor was convinced that, if connections were 
speeded up, the Suez-Red Sea Route would ensure mail deliveries 
between India and England in &om fifty-two to sbtty-six days; 
as against eighty to one hundred days on the Aleppo-Basra Route 
—even allowing for the time which mighc be saved by a some¬ 
what similar speeding up of the service via Syria* It is to be noted 
that in his calculations for the overland route. Major Taylor 
reckoned upon only sixteen days bang spent between Aleppo 
and Basra. This, because he never visualised making use of 
Europeans on the desert, cither as couriers themselves or as escorts 
for Arab messengers; since the difficulties and hardships attendant 
upon fast desert travel were too great for such as were not 
accustomed to dromedary-riding. In his own words: 

1 condemn Europeans being ever employed to carry dis- 

* Qiioicd frofu fAr to Indfu, through and 

tfte Great I}exTt . . . with temarki ^ , by Jiie« Copper, Eiq . Colonel in the 
Scivkc of the Honotmbk Ew India Cotupaiiy [London, 17SJ), p. 5d. 
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patches either out or home, where expedition is required. Ir is 
safer and cheaper to dispatch three expresses by tMcrcnr routes, 
than Co trust one European. Letters in cypher falling into any 
hands can be rately attended with bad consequences; and it 
would be hard indeed if one did not cscaptc. 

Eventually, the Marquis Wellesley was to prove Major Taylor 
wrong in his minimum calcubdons for the Basra Route; this 
service, as run during the early part of the nineteenth century, 
normally took between sixty-eight and eighty-five days, from 
Bombay to London.' 

In whatsoever way dicse various suggestions might eventually 
have been modified, txwjrdinatcd and put into execution by the 
East India Company, bad they been dealt with in times of peace, 
their solution in fact was dctcmiincd by war and the exigencies 
of Anglo-Frcndi politics. The plan finally adopted was that 
recommended to the Company by the Marquis Wellesley, who 
in rSoo was Governor-General of India. He was very insistent 
in writing to the Court of Directors of the East India Company, 
and almost demanded that—in some way or other'—communica¬ 
tion between India and England should be accelerated. In view 
of the then existing Anglo-French hosdlides, the Governor- 
General of India felt a pressing need to communicate as often as 
possible, not only with England but also with the English forces 
in Egypt. And during the Napoleonic wars it was only natural 
that he should consider the Basra Route the only safe one. Also, 
although the Suez Route might have been potentially more rapid, 
it was a fact that unless elaborate and impracticable improvements 
were made via Suez, the Syrian Desert Route was the most rapid 

' Tm-fiifioni ftf India, in ^ ffat ifhy ipay cf the Tyro!, I'cniit, 

SeujnAtfflon. Alepya. and wet the Cttat Desert to Brnsom with hutmttioits fit 
frniwfflarj; and an dirownr of the expense of Iravellitig. by Major Jolui Tuylor (of 
the Bombay Esnbliibmcnt}, 2 voli. (Lonaoti, 1799). vol. ii. pp. 20-22. 31-4^, 
and 294. Also an earlier work by Major Taybr. published in 1795, embodying 
CmrndtnifnNts of the pnttieakiiity ond advaista^et of a toon speedy tonunuHie^lort 
betu’fen Crriil Britain and her Pi^fsestimu m lndia:~wiA m Ckittisie of a Plan for 
the man Ready Contteyatve of IntettigeiKe overbid by the utay of Sues. 
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in use at that time. In 1800 the Marquis WcUesky wrote ta the 
Court of Directors as follows: 

I trust you will establish tlie monthly packet over land ixom 
London, and also monthly vessels of intelligence. . - - The 
object is of the utmost importance; in the present year 1 was 
nearly sei^at mmulis without receiving one line of authentic 
intelligence from England . * » so that I suffered almost in¬ 
supportable distre^ of mind. -.. Speedy, authaitic. and regular 
intelligence from Europe is essential to the conduct of the trade 
and government of this empire.* 

Before outlining the details of a plan for the establishment of m 
official dromedary pos^ the Marquis Wellesley had obtained as 
exhaustive reports as possible on the subject of altemative desert 
routes between the Persian Gulf and the Mediterranean. The con¬ 
tents of the reports which were submitted by the two agents who 
were stationed in Irak^ may be summarized as follows. From 
Basra, Mr Samuel Mancsty wrote that the desert service from 
Basra to Aleppo had proved its great usefulness; that his messengers 
were **acrive and careful", and amdous to please &om motives of 
scltintcrcsE; that the Consul John Barker at Aleppo, who em¬ 
ployed famrr to forward the mail to Constantinople, had most 
zealously eo-operated with him; and that the various desert 
shaykhs—whose tribes roamed over the Great Desert Route—had 
promised safe-conduct for his messengers, and given repeated 
assurances of faendsliip.^ He added that he had always been careful 
to refrain from sending any packets across the desert which had 
the slightest appearance of con taining valuables* lest Arab cupidity 
be tempted. For fifteen years (from 1784 to I7S?9) the Basra- 
Aleppo courier route had been successfully and uninterruptedly 
used by agents of the East India Company, Successfully* that is to 
say, widi the excepdon of a brief period in 1799* when their desert 
messengers had been molested and even robbed by inaraudmg 

^ Drsp^idifs voL ii, p. 394. Ixner to Hugh Inglb, Cbiirmaii of dsfi 

Couft of Diitaors, tich October 1^. 
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QOimds—probably Wahbabis. Mr Mancsfy fnkbp.1 fus report 
wicb a statement of his own conviction that the recent epidemic 
of robberies on tbc desert was, though very regrettable, a purely 
temporary phase; because he had got into touch with the shaykhs 
of the offending tribesmen and they had given satlslacioiy giiarati~ 
tees as to the future good behaviour of their people. 

On the other hard, the resident newly appointed to Baghdad, 
Mr Harford Jones (later Sir Harford Jones Brydges), strongly 
recommended the use of the Baghdad-Constantinoplc high-road, 
on the ground that this route would give more speed and greater 
security. More speed, because dispatches sent from Basra took six 
da^-s to reach Baghdad, and thence (after only a day’s deby) could 
be carried on to Constantinople in twenty days or less—mating a 
total of, at most, twenty-seven days. This schedule could be 
shortened by several days between January and June. Whereas 
from Basra, although dispatches sent via Aleppo might tate only 
twenty-seven days in summer, there was no certainty as to how 
much longer they would inevitably take in wdneer. when the going 
was made harder by rain or snow. If the Baghdad-Constantinople 
Route were to he used regularly, Mr Jones thought it would be 
necessary to obtain a firaim from the Porte, giving the English 
Resident at Baghdad the right to employ four tatars for the ex¬ 
clusive service of the Anglo-Indian mails. The Company would 
have to pay each one of these tutors an annual salary of ten Turkish 
pounds (which, at that period, would have amou^itcd to less than 
£9 sterling), vnth additional bonuses for unusual record deliveries. 
Altogether, Mr Jones believed that it would only cost about /h 
( sterling) to send a packet of dispatches from Basra to Con- 
s^ttnople by way of Baghdad, This, he thought, was rather Jess 
than the usual cost of sending them via Aleppo, The greater 
security of the Baghdad Route lay in the fret that, if a rarer were 
ever lost, his dispatches could be traecd-as could he-from town 

to by means of special arrangements with the Pashas of 
Baghdad, Mosul, Diarbekr and Sivas, 

After due consideMrion of the Maqui. WelleJey’s uropoij, 
the £»t Indie Compeny decided to iueuguietc a double Krvic^ 
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for the consular mail &oit) Basra to Cotistantmople via both 
Baghdad and Aleppo- Arrangements were made to send monthl y 
posts to and &om Basra, an original dispatch and its duplicate- One 
was to be forwarded to Consundnople via Aleppo, and one via 
Baghdad; the original to go alternately by each of the two routes. 
A special note was to be appended if the dispatches were intended 
to go by express mcsseagcis. Also, careful notes were ro be kepi 
at Basra, Baghdad and Constantinople, of the dates on which such 
packets were received and sent off, and of their final arrival at the 
latter city, in order to discover which of the two routes was 
definitely preferable.' 

This overland mail service proved as satisfactory as the Marquis 
Wellesley had hoped; but aJfter a few years the Basra-Alcppo 
Route came to be preferred to the other via Baghdad, and was 
used almost exclusively until the Suez-Red Sea Route was re¬ 
opened in i8 jj. Soon a fortnighdy instead of a montbly service of 
packet-boats was established in the Persian Gulf These packets 
were only small sailing-vessels, but they habitually made the 
voyage between Bombay and Basra in from ten to fifteen days, 
even in the free of the dreaded south-west monsoon. So that m^ jl 
deliveries were made between Bombay and London in from sixty- 
eight to eighty-five days, and the service maintained its name for 
efficiency. After the reopening of the Suez Route, interest waned 
temporarily in that through “Turkish Arabia" (r.e. the Great 
Desert Route); and this service was even suspended after 1833, 
until Colonel Chesney urged a revival of the desert post. This 
was the Colonel Chesney who was in command of the famous 
Euphrates Expedition which was attempting to establish river 
communication between Syria and the Persian Gulf; and who 
took a vast interest in all supplementary services. However, al¬ 
though the Euphrates Expedition was doomed to failure (in the 

' S« the Indiii C^fe, Home Semi, Mucclluicoiu, 470; tbe GowrtiQr-Gcnetal 

No. 9 ofljcial, 18th Febniar)i' and laih March iSoo, with enclosure] troin 
the Rnidenu at Baghdad and ar Btuisorah, ia answer to enquiries nude bv the 
East [ndia Company as to "dje means of fbnvaiding with the unDosi possible 
seeuriiy and dispatch, the public (national) Coriespoiidcace frum India to 
Comtaniiaoplc*'. 
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matter of its principal objective), tht desert post was resurrected in 
1837, But several modifications were made in the service: the 
“Arabian Route” (as it was then mllcd) was used only for the 
forwarding of duplicate dispatches, and the route itself was 
changed. Before die middle of the nmetcenth century, the Mediter-* 
rancan was linked with the Persian Gulf by means of a dromedary 
post which Cut almost straight across the desert from Damascus 
to either Hit or Ramadi, and proceeded thence via Baghdad. This 
was the old direct desert toad of Homan and Saracen ^ys, which 
is sdll known to the Arabs as the Darb (s-Sai, or “Road of the 
Courier . It is a road ptacdcablc only for ^t traveUers, because 
water is so scarce cn rme. A single group of springs known 
collectively as Bir Mclossa is the chief watering-place betw'cen 
Dimicir and Muheiwir; and that is the only perenni J water supply 
(in a distance of almost aSo miles) where a courier could count 
upon finding plenty of water at any season of the year. This very 
fact gives anyone using the route a certain immunity from mtet- 
ferenoe by the Beduin, and particularly from such of them as 
migrate annually northwards and southwards, accompanied by 
their families, in search of water and pasturage for their flocks. Tlie 
service was further quickened (after 1837) by the use of a steam¬ 
boat On the Tigris: the East India Company mamtained one 
steamer on the river to ferry the mails between Baghdad, Basra 
and Mohammera on the Lower Tigris-Euphrates, West of the 
desert section, the mails for Europe were carried by special horse~ 
men to Beyrout, for a Mediterranean packet-boat connection. 

In addition to alterations in the route of the dromedary post, 
internal changes were also made in die service. “Postage” at fixed 
rates was ievied on articles thus dispatched; and the Government 
of India subsidized the line to the extent of a monthly grant of 

200 Rs. (about j(!2o), in order to supplement its normally meagre 
receipts. 

All this while, however, the principal rmperial Post, coutainitig 
the originals of all dispatches, was sent every month by way of 
Suez. This shorter route (which was made die official one UH83 7) 
inevitably became the frvourite as soon as it was realized that 
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steamboats — especially when used in the Red Sea — were capable 
of overcoming the chief drawback of this service. Even before the 
Canal was opened, the Journey between England and India, via 
Suez, was actually shortened to twenty-^ight days. Another prac¬ 
tical advantage of this route lay in the fact that it was equally wcU 
adapted for both passenger and mail iraihe. This was emphatically 
and obviously not true of the “Arabian” route; sdll less so of the 
new desert way which entailed such hard tiding. By the end of the 
nineteenth century, for instance, couriers often took only sbe days 
to go from Baghdad to Damascus — though it must be admitted 
that their average time for the desert crossing was eight or nine 
days. 

Before continuing, two interesting facts must be noted. First, 
that the Syrian Desert postal service waa never actually incorpor¬ 
ated with the Indian postal system — notwithstanding the subsidy 
granted it by the Govemment of India. Secondly, that bem’cen 
1S44 and 1S62 there was no direct communicatioii between India 
and the Persian Gulf — scarcely even any trading in the Gulf by 
British merchantmen. The result of this unusual state of affairs was 
chat all the Indian mail from both Basra and Baghdad had to go 
backwards; across the desert to Damascus, and through the Red 
Sea to Itldial 

After the year 1S62, the Govemment of India became again 
actively interested in the development of the Persian Gulf A mail 
steamer service was inaugurated which, after a dozen years, be^ 
came a weekly one; the Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation 
Company was further developed; and the Indian postal system 
was extended to include the lands bordering upon the Persian 
Gulf, and even established post-ofhccs at Basra and at Baghdad. 
But in spite of the greater speed and efitcicncy thus assured to the 
desert mail service, the Indilaii Govemment lost money on the 
line: it cost them lis. 489 (about ^4^) a month to mAintain the 
service via Baghdad and Damascus. So that the govemment was 
rcluctandy forced to withdraw its subsidy in 1871^ The result may 
be imagined, particularly m view of the 6ct that the Ottoman 
Bmpire maintained a rival trms-desert post during the eighieen- 

17 
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eighties (in addition to the fortnightly taloT •poit which went &om 
Baghdad to Constantinople via Mosul and Diarbekr), and made a 
scries of persbtent endeavours to oust the Indian post-ofSccs from 
Turkish Irak. The only thing which kept the British dromedary 
post going at all was its superior truscworrhincss—or so one may 
infer from certain remarks made by flaron Thiclmann on the 
subject. During the year iS86the British desert service was olhcially 
closed after a century's use. 

After iS86, the only dromedary post was that of the Ottoman 
Govemment. In 18S9 the Sultan re—established the direct service 
between Baghdad and Damascus, which had been suspended two 
years previously; and a weekly desert post was thereafter main¬ 
tained undl the outbreak of the Great War. Seventeen years later, 
Aleppo became the foremost Syrian sudon instead of Damascus; 
because the route thither was safer, and because it was a more con¬ 
venient headquarters for the forwarding of mails to Comtandiiople 
than was the more southerly dty. NcveTthclcss, tMar couriers con¬ 
tinued to use the shorter route altctnadvely, from dme to time. 
Sometimes, when the service happened (temporarily) to be 
doubled, the Damascus and the Aleppo crack were both in use. 
But so robber-infested liad the Damascus-Hit route become that 
it was known as "the road of death". Twice b the year 1909, 
Arabs (who were said to have been of the Dulaim) robbed the 
mail and killed the courier of the post The Baghdad mails left 
twice a week for the Turkish capital. On Mondays bey went by 
the northern teiar post, via Mosul; and on Thursdays via the Little 
Dcitrt, for either Damascus or Aleppo. The desert couriers were, 
as they had always been, mounted on the best available drome¬ 
daries: and they rarely if ever conveyed money or valuables in 
their maU-bags, They always made a point of carrying some 
tobacco, and the lattst news; two most acceptable gifts for any of 
the Beduin whom they could not avoid encountering. Generally 
speaking, couriers travelled alone; but occasionally they were 
commandeered to act as guides. This happened once, for instance, 
in ipir, when the joint caravan of Miss Gertrude Bell and the 
Shaykh of Kubaisa bad need of such aid. The Shaykh hired the 
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desert postman (possibly bribed is the more accurate word)* who 
was about to set out for Baghdad, to guide thdr caravan from 
Dumcir to the Euphrates. This did not take the courier out of liis 
ordinary route, but it necessarily delayed him. 

Very soon after the Ottoman Government entered the Great 
War, all trans-dcsert services were inevitably suspended j and here 
ends the story of the dromedary post^ obviously and most 
appropriately. The later history of the Ovcrknd Desert Mail 
belongs solely to the mechanical era; and the mflncnce of these 
revolutionary changes on the methods of desert transportation 
will be described in the foDowing chapter. The bauguration of 
motor transport^ the openbg of new desert highways for motor 
trafficp the development of modern trans-desert postal organiza- 
donSt both the air and the motor services—all these dramadc 
developments came after the final dkappcarancc of the dromedary 
posL Sohtary couriers, capable of carrymg only small ddpacch- 
hags, have given place to mechanical couriers of unlimited carry- 
mg capacity; and the prolonged and arduous days of desert 
joumeymgs have been superseded by rapid and only briefly 
wcarjing trips* Undeniably* the foresight of such as the Marquis 
Weliesley Im been justified. A mail route ’which was of vital 
importance* even under the di^dvantages of medieval methods of 
travel* has now doubly proved its importance under modem con- 
didoDs of transport* This desert link, once the most brittle of an 
imperial chain, is now of unquestioned strcngtlL 







CHAPTER IX 


THE ERA OF MECHANICAL TRANSPORT 


No otic of the preceding dupters has been brought up to darp 
[n each the story has ended at the dawn of a mechanical era, before 
the Syrian Desert had once more come to be thought of as an 
important link between East and West. This, the last chapter of 
a survey of desert travel, should contain an outline of the various 
modem plans wluch have contemplated the use and improvement 
of the desert short-cut to India. 


r 

THE EirPHHATES EXPEDmON 

In the first of these plans, the Euphrates river—rather than the 
actual desert—was visualized as the connecting link. “The Steam 
Committee of the House of Commons^* recommended, and 
Parliament subsequentiy voted, a grant of ^30,ooo for an ex¬ 
periment to be made for steamboat communication with India 
by Syria and the Euphrates, A supplementary jf^io.ooo was later 
subscribed; half by Parliament, and half by the Ease India Com¬ 
pany. Preliminary investigations by Colonel Chesney in Asiatic 
Turkey, Syria, Arabia and Iran paved the way for such patlta- 
mentary action; the fact that the Euphrates Route was estimated 
to he 1230 miles shorter than the Suez Route was a telling argu¬ 
ment in its favour; and the personal interest which King William 
IV took in the proceedings did much to put the scheme into 
active execution. Colonel Chesney conducted the expedition, .in d 
Various departments of government contributed to its outfitting. 
After an explicit agreement with the Sultan of Turkey, and in 
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spite of the unspoken oppoddon of Mohammed AJi, cemporaty 
docks and slips were comtmeted on the Euphrates some two and 
a half miles below Birejik. At this new river station, named Port 
William by the Englishmen, two steamboats were launched in 
the spring of 1836. These iron paddiowheel steamerSp named the 
EiipAfdXes and tlie Tfjrirp had been transported from the month 
of the O rentes to the Euphrates, acro^ the Lebanon Mountains. 
They were moved in sections along a corduroy road, except 
where they were rafted along such stretches of water as the Lake 
of Antioch—an amazing feat that took almost a year to accom¬ 
plish- Sometimes a boiler^ even though mounted on a wagon 
and dragged by forty pairs of oxen, could only travel at the 
rate of half a mile a day« For an adequate description of this 
undertaking! and a wealth of picturesque dctailst the reader 
is perforce referred to Colonel Chesney*s own Nurrath^ of the 
Expedition. 

Before the survey of the Euphrates was actually begun, coaling 
stations were cstablbhed at Drir cz-Zor and Anna; and the Arabs 
were prepared for the coming of the steamers by a special and 
friendly mission. Sections of the Ane^ made a * Veaty of amity 
and permanent pcacc’*» entailing conimcrcial facilities, with His 
Majesty's Government; but the Moncefik Arabs of the Lower 
Euphrates proved suspicious and unfriendly. The river was 
actually descended and surveyed all the way to the Persian Gulf, 
in spite of the loss of the Tigfh and twenty of her men in a violent 
hurricane near el-Ghaim. Eventually* parts of the Tigris and the 
Kanin rivers were also surveyed, as well as the lands adjacent to 
these Tvatcr-ways. 

The Expedition did not result in the opening of a steamboat 
service on the Euphrates, though a concern called the "Euphrates 
and Tigris Steam Navigation Company" subsequentiy established 
a steamboat service on die Tigris berween Baghdad and Basra, 
to connect with the Gulf service of the "Pcninstilar and Oriental'^ 
and "British India” steamers between India and Basra. A re¬ 
examination of the Euphrates convinced even enthusiasts that this 
river was unEtted for swift and continuous steam navigadou* on 
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account of the periods of torrential Bood which alternate with 
periods when the river is shallow and pooUlike. The net tKult 
of the Euphrates Expedition appears to have been to rum the 
spodight of European politics upon the Mesopotamian Valley; 
to convince European governments of the desirability of opening 
some sort of practicable commercial short-cut between the 
Continent and India. England was the first of the Great Powers 
to take any active steps to bring this about. 


1 

RAJLWAV PLANS AND P«OJECtS 

Naturally enough, a railroad was the next medium of com-- 
miinicadon to be considered: and successive railway projects were 
formulated and received govemmcntal consideration* Even after 
the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869, it was argued that the 
opening of an alternative route through ^^urhish Arabia^* would 
have immense commercial and poUdcai advantages. The ^^Euph¬ 
rates Valley Railway" was the first of these schemes; and it was 
originally broached in or about 1S40. The river itself proving 
intractablci a riv^ain railway appeared to offer the sccond-b«t 
soludon for turning Its valley to account. Twent)'^ years after the 
disbanding of the Euphrates Expedition^ a company was organ¬ 
ized to promote the construction of a railway which should 
connect the Mediterranean with the Persian Gulf. Coloncli by 
then Major-General Chesney. and W. P. Andrew^ chairman of 
the Scinde Railway Company and of the European and Indian 
Junction Telegraph Companies^ were the moving spirits of the 
plan. Under their leadership the project took definite shape; the 
Ease India Company became genuinely interested in it; and the 
British Government instructed Viscount Stratford de Redcliffc 
{their Ambassador at Coustanrinople) to support General Ches^ 
ncy^s efforts to procure a favourable concession fiom the Porte. 
The Sultan ’was asked to grant a nmety-nme-year free lease of the 
land on the right bank of the Euphrates for the cotistrucdon of 
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the railway, plus a 6 per cent dividend per annum on a capital of 
^8,000,0001 In return for this concession, the railway was to 
become Turkish property at the end of the nmety-nine years, 
though 3 perpetual (English) right-of-way was to be guaranteed. 
It was intended that the railway should connect Scicuda, the 
andent port of the Orontes, with Antioch, Aleppo and the 
Euphrates; and that at first, until the track was completed as ^ 
as Basra, there was to be a steamboat service on the river; from 
“Jaber Castle” (about half-way berween Meskinch and Rakka) 
to the Persian Gulf. A concession was actually obtained from the 
Porte, but the project had to be abandoned in England, because 
the “Euphrates Valley Railway Company" failed to obtain a 
finandal guarantee for the enterprise from the Bridsh Govern¬ 
ment of the day, W. P. Andrew revived this project in 1S71, 
even though the concession for the railway had lapsed. A 
Parliamentary Committee reported very favourably on the plan; 
but once again the “Euphrates Valley Railway Company" foiled 
to secure a fmandal guaranEce for its proposed railway, so the 
scheme was necessarily and for the last time defeated. 

Between 1840 and iSjtf most of the arguments were used, in 
fovour of a Euphrates Valley Railway, which have grown so 
familiar since that time; and which applied thereafter to all the 
British schemes in rum which advocated making use of the Syrian 
Desert as a short-cut to the East. It was considered “essential to 
the vital interests of England in the East” to "cut in half" the dis¬ 
tance to India. By this means England could keep in closer touch 
with India; the advance of Russia, “the barbarian Colossus”, 
might be checked in die East; and English trade with Iran would 
increase, as well as Anglo-Indian trafiic and commerce. The Otto- 
man Empire was also brought into the question. The opening and 
development of the Euphratcan letritorics was held to be "essen¬ 
tial to the weU-being of Turkey". Aleppo and Baghdad, both 
populous cities and centres of caravan commerce, would be greatly 
benefited. 

After 1S73. when die Euphrates VaUey Railway project was 
finally scrapped, other trans-desert railways were projected and 
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debated [n oStcial and nnofEciai circles. There were two schools 
of thought on the su^ccCi both of which desired a railway to 
bridge the Ottoman Empire; but one group believed that tiorthcm 
Mesopotamia offered the best route; and the other was convinced 
of the greater advantages of a desert route. Some people thought 
that a railroad laid through desert country could never be made to 
pay, and that therefore the only practicable route was across 
northern Mesopotamia, where fertile plams and urban centres^— 
alike well-peopled—would help to increase the returns from the 
railway, On the other hand, many people realized the political 
complications that might arise from such a move; England, 
France, Germany and Italy, to say nothing of Russia, all claimed 
to have vital interests’ in the Ottoman Empire. Moreover, the 
Sultan could not be trusted to refrain &om interfering in any 
public service which might be organized in his own dominions, 
Within reach of Constantinople. 

The political implications of any Anatolian or northern Meso¬ 
potamian railway project were not over--estiniated. Eventually, 
after prolonged intcmational bickering and the most delicate 
political negotiations, Germany obtained a concession from the 
Porte, and commenced the much-discussed Berhn-to-Baglidad 
railway. The Great War interfered with its completion; but the 
western branch of the pose-War railroad of Irak (a Basra-Baghdad 
section was opened as early as 1920) will soon connect with this 
Anatolian line. The story of the building of the BcrIin-to-Baghdad 
railway is a whole book in itself—a book that has already been 
written in interesting detail. All that may be said about it here is 
to mention that its eastern secdon bridges the Euphrates at Jera- 
blus {south of Birejik), and crosses the Mesopotamian plain south 
of the Urfa-Mardin caravan route; and that it has been completed 
as far as Nisibin. The post-War Mesopotamian boundary of 
Syria follows this railway Une between Jcrablus and Nisibin; and 

the Syrian railroad joins the Anatolian line at Muslimiya, a little 
north of Aleppo, 

Advocates of a desert route have proposed several alternatives 
The Turks (in 1873) and the French (b 1930) discussed the possi^ 
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bility of a Little Desert railway which should cross from Homs to 
Palmyra, and then follow the medieval courier route to Dcir 
ez-Zor. The first of these proposals was never followed up seriously 
because engmeers reported to the Ottoman Government that, 
since water was not available, it would be impracticable to run a 
railway over so long a stretch of desert. An alternative plan, 
similar to the one that was c^'e^tualJy adopted for the Bcriin-to> 
Baghdad railway, was suggested to the Sultan instead. The French 
Government in Syria, however, liavc revived the scheme. Water 
has proved to be available, since the Irai^ Petroleum Company, 
while laying the Tripoli branch of tlieir oil pipe-line, found that 
they were able to sink artesian wells in the desert. The London 
Ttrijcj of iTtb September 1930 reported that a Homs-Palmyra- 
Dcir c^Zor railroad was "now folly planned”, with a probable 
branch line from Gabaji to Abu Kernal; that its desert length 
would approximate 400 kilometres, and its esritmted cost was 
200,000,000 francs. 

British statesmen and engineers, on the other hand, have con¬ 
centrated tlieir attention upon a Great Desert route. This was in¬ 
evitable, since recent British interests in Egypt, Palestine and Irak 
have requited the emphasis being laid on a more southerly route; 
especially as such a one would give more direct access to India, 
and be iarther removed from interference by Turkey or any one 
of the other Great Powers. It was on these grounds tliat the 
Eupliratcs Valley scheme was finally abandoned—plus the fact 
that a railw'ay which actually followed the right bank of the river 
would have been unnecessarily roundabout, and would liavc had 
to serve country that is as much desert as any part of the Great 
Desert, from the point of view of local freights and traffic. 

Three principal (altcmarfvc) Great Desert routes have been 
suggested. As cady as 1878 it was proposed that a railway should 
cross Palestine and Trans-Jordan from Haifa, or from Akka, to 
Salkhad. which should be carried thence down the Icngdi of the 
^Vadi Sirhan to Jauf; and that from Jauf the main line should con— 
tinoc to Kuwait, with a branch line to Basra. Should the desert 
section of this route prove to be impracricablc. it was tliought 
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possible that a railway might be built more directly acrc^ the 
desert, froni Salkhad “due cast” to Basra. It was this second plan 
that was followed, at least in part, in the railway survey which 
was made alter the War. But before any survey was actually 
made, a third plan was formulared. It was suggested, by C. E, 
Drummond Black, in 1908 that a railroad might be constructed 
&om Port Said, via Alcaba and Jauf, to Basra {with a branch to 
Kuwait), which should follow, more or less closely, the thirtieth 
parallel of latitude. After crossing the Shatt el-Arabj the railway 
w?as to go on 10 Quetta, by way of Shiraa and Nushld. It was 
stated that there would be as few engineering difficulties in the 
building of an Akaba-Jauf-Basra line as had been encountered in 
the construction of the Damascus-Mcdina sections of the Hejaz 
railway. 

There were two perennial drawbacks to any Great Desert rail¬ 
way project. In the first place, the Beduin could be counted upon 
to mate trouble—if only spasmodically. Secondly, the extreme 
poverty of the country that would be served by such a railway 
gave cause for other apprehensions. Even the heartiest advocates 
of a desert railroad were apt to tate their stand mainly on its 
political (or military} desirability; they questioned whether, in 
the long run, it would pay its own way, and so justify (economic¬ 
ally) the expense of its construction. Nevertheless there seems 
today (since the Great War) good reason to think that it might 
be profitable to open, by diis way, the Irak and Iranian markets to 
Europe. The suqilus products of Irak, in frarticular, have increased 
both in quantity and in variety; and drey will continue so to 
increase, on account of the extensive irrigation projects which 
are in process of development. The Hindiya barrage (near Hilla) 
and the great Habbania escape (designed to store up the wasted 
flood-waters of the Euphrates) arc only the beginning. If a short¬ 
cut freight line to the Mediterrancau could guarantee the barley- 
wheat crops of Irak and Iran an immediate outlet, these would 
reach die European markets a whole month earlier than the crops 
of all the other barley- and wheat-raising countries. In other 
words, these particular products would supply a perennial inter- 
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national demand, so ttdr maikcdug value would not depend 
upon any world-wide system of competitive selling. Further- 
mote, Irak may once Again become a cotton-gtowing country. 
£xpcrinicnts have shown that cotton of fine tjualicy can be grown 
there; so that, if die locust problem can be sadsfaciortty solved, 
an increasingly large surplus may be grown for export. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that the dates of Irak are as famous for 
their flavour as die datc-paims of the country arc for their pro¬ 
fusion. Lasdy, important oil-fields have been discovered in Irak 
and [ran; hut the export of oil is a special problem which is being 
solved mdependendy in a unique way. In the case of Iran, die 
question is not so much one of handling an increase of exportable 
products 35 it is of finding another oudet for her existing trade. 
Originally Iran traded overland, making use of the Anatolian 
and Syrian caravan routes. Eventually, in the later nineteenth 
century, much of Iran's trade was diverted northward, and reached 
Europe mainly through Russia. But since the War, and after die 
coUapsc of the Russian railways, Iran has once more begun to 
seek an outlet to Europe through the Mediteiranean. There is 
always the Persian Gulf route, coupled with thar around Arabia 
to die Red Sea; but, as in the case of Irak, a speedier and more 
direct overland oudet (such as would be provided by a trans- 
desert railway) would be an inestimable boon to Iranian mer¬ 
chants. There arc some who think that multiple lorry services, 
across the modem motor tracks of the Syrian Desert, would solve 
the problem, at least for the present. According to their calcula¬ 
tions, relays of lorries could handle most of what Irak and Iran 
would be capable of exporting for many years to come; and 
what could not he transported to Mediterranean ports in this 
way should cither be shipped from Gulf ports by boat or carried 
by rail from Nisihin dirough Turkey. Certainly this would be 
an inexpensive solution of the problem, without involving any 
large initial expenditures, and without taking any risk of future 
losses and failures. On the other hand, a government that refused 

to this chance might conceivably lose (by default) a valuable 
trading monopoly. 
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One other possible railway route was proposed before the 
^^ar, along a line that is inteimediate berween the Great and the 
Little Deserts. It was suggested that a road-bed might be laid 
almost “straight across the desert", from Damascus to Anna. 
Stra tegically, and from an engineering point of view, this wouJd 
be the most practicable of all the proposed routes; but politically, 
before the War, such a railway would have fallen between cv^'o 
stools; and since the War, neither England nor France Itavc desired 
that a railway should traverse a section of desert which lies pardy 
in Syria and partly in Irak. A motor track was eventually opened 
across this intermediate desert, and it passes through the desert 
zones of both Syria and Irak; but that is another problem al¬ 
together, Motor routes are more flexible than railway lines; and 
motor car or autobus companies can be run on cither a comped- 
rivc or a monopolistic basis, without loss to their efficiency. 

It was after the motor services were organized that the French 
revived the railway project, referred to previously, for an all- 
French line bctw'eeu Homs and Dcir cz-Zor via Palmyra. Its 
Mesopotamian extension would consist of two lines, one to Mosul 
and one to Baghdad. Meanwhile, the British have shown an even 
keener interest in the projected construction of an “all red” railway 
route between Palestine and Irak. In 1922 Major A. L. Holt made 
a preliminary survey across the Great Desert, north ofjebcl Aneza; 
and ten years later a hnal survey was made along the line which 
he had marked out. Major Holt had also examined an alternative 
alignment via Jauf; but his considered recommcndatioii was in 
frvour of the more direct, northerly route. Everything ebe aside, 
it would of course be preferable ro have a Bridsli-run railroad go 
north of, rather than across, any of the territory of Ibn Sa'ud, At 
all events, the Haifi-Baghdad Railway, as projected in the com¬ 
pleted survey of 1932. would, in the words of Major Holt, be 
entirely feasible and present but slight engineering difficulties. 
Such a line would cross the Hamad, north of the peak of jebd 
Aneza, and connect Mafrak with Ruiba Wells and Rutba with 
Hit, A promising estimate of the probable passenger traffic of this 
proposed railway was predicted, in the event of its being con- 
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stnictcd. The estimate was based upon an analysis of the 
rccoided for travellers (cxduding pilgrims} who crossed the 
Syrian Desert between the years 1926 and 1931 (inclusive). But 
since this estimate, as incorporated in the report on the snrvey for 
the Hai&—Baghdad Railway, has not as yet been made publici no 
details or figures thereof may be given here. However, foe under¬ 
taking of such a project depends upon a number of things, of 
which the cstitnated traffic and financial returns are but a part; so 
the construction of a Great Gtxrl railroad has bt?cn postponed, 
perhaps indefinitely. 


3 

THE ESTABLISBMEfrr OF MOTOA TKANSPORT 

After detailing so many projects which have not as yet material¬ 
ized, it is a pleasure to be able to turn to certain transport schemes 
that have actually proved themselves a success, Shordy after the 
Great War, plans were made to bridge foe Great Desert by air; 
and almost simultaneously motor transport was talked of across 
foe Little Desert, and feasible motor routes were experimented 
with. The development of land transport should be first described 
because, in joumahstic language, it represents a more literal “con¬ 
quest" of foe desert than aerial transport. In addition to which, the 
motor companies which have established themselves on die desert 
are genuine desert services, whereas foe trans^csert air fines arc 
through staviccs to foe Far East, and their Syrian Desert sections 
are hut short and incidental parts of far-flung imperial routes. The 
following outUne. necessarily compressed, can only indicate how 
much there is in foe story to capture foe imaghutiDn, 

Barly in 1923 several people collaborated to make an experi¬ 
mental trip between Damascus and Baghdad. Mr C. E. S, Palmer, 
H.B.M, s Consul at Damascus; Hajji Mohammed el-Bassam 
(called Ibn Bassaan by most of foe Europeans in Syria), a wealfoy 
Baghdad merchant; and Major D, McCallum, British liaison 
officer with foe Haut-Commissariat at Bcyrout, planned a joint 
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exptdirion. They obtained the coM^peradon of Mr Nom^ Nainip 
of the Naim Transport Company of Palestine and Syria, who 
loaned them cars and the services of the Company's chief enginecr- 
mcchuiicp Mr Edward LovcU« El'^Eassam, who was a personal 
friend of most of the Aneza shaykhs, was well acquainted with 
the desert and its tracks. He* in partnefship with a Syrian mer¬ 
chant. had run a contraband trade in gold to Irakp luitU the French 
intervened to prevent their smuggling gold out of Syria. Originally 
they had conveyed the contraband across the desert by camel via 
Dcir ez- 2 orp and thence down the Euphrates to fclluja. But as 
soon as eLBassam conceived the idea of using motor cars to trans¬ 
port the goldj he began to look for a more direct (as well as 
a less frequented) way of reaching the Euphrates, It was only after 
several successful pips had been made by motor car for thijt pur¬ 
pose that e]-Bassam offered to assist Mr Palmer In looking for die 
shortest route between Dumcir and Ramadi, 

On 2nd April 1923 the reconnaissance party set out in three 
cars: a Buiek, an Oldsmohilc and a Lancia. They took enough 
food and water to last the party for ten days, and sufficient petrol 
and oil to carry the cars well over 1000 miles—in case they might 
be forced to turn back when almost within reach of Baghdadi 
On the second day out their convoy came upon the * ^air-furrow" 
the Royal Air Force route-marking between Amman and 
Ramadi. Within three days they reached the Euphrates, at Ramadi; 
and on the evening of the third day the ddzeiis of Baghdad gave 
an cndiiisiastic welcome to the twelve members of the Palmer- 
McCallum expedition. Incidentally^ four of these tw'clvc were 
Englishwomen. Their desert crossing had been uneventful p except 
for an accident to the Lancia that ^T'ed" Lovell was able to repair 
rn miife; and British o£dals were thereby convinced of the 
feasibility of establishing a motor roisce along the tracks made by 
dicse three cars. In parricularp Major Douglas Gumhley, then 
Pospnaster-Gcneral of the Irak Government, became keenly in¬ 
terested in the development of a new bnd route. Actually, it was 
at his request diat the Naim Transport Company subsequently 
organized their deaert service. In spite of the enforced brevity of 
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this outline, a word must be sdd about the Naims and their 
company. 

Norman Naim and his younger brother^ Gcraldi are New 
Zealanders. During the War they served with the British forces in 
the Near East, and throughout the Palestine campaign they were 
both with die Mechanical Transport division of die R.A.S.C. 
After being demobilised in Palestine, they went into the motor¬ 
car business, and, in partnership with m Ass^Tiao of Haifa by the 
name of Nasser, they instituted a Haifa-Beyrout service. In time 
they obtained mail contracts from the governments of Palesrine^ 
Egypt and Syria. In time, also* the Nasser-Naim concern was 
liquidated^ and a new all-Bridsh company was formed. The Naim 
Transport Company, recruited entirely from among cx-Service 
men, institiitcd a daily passenger and mail service between Palestine 
and Syria. After 1922 this organization made a name for itself by 
carrying the Egyptian maiU from Haiia to fleyrout in just over 
four hours* 

When the Naims were approached by sponsors of this projected 
desert route, Norman Naim was not slow to grasp the potetidal- 
itici of the situarion, and he lost no rime in beginning a personal 
survey of the desert between the Anti-Lebanon Mountains and 
the river Euphrates. During the spring and summer five more 
trial crips were undertaken, in Nairn cars; and each one of these 
expeditions reconnoitred large areas of desert to the north of^ as 
well as to the south of, the first route that had been followed 
when el-Bassam led the way. It was thus established that the first 
route had in faa passed over the most easily traversable section 
of desert, and this was the track that was finally chosen for the 
Naim convoys. 

The Overland Desert Route, as it came to be called in the 
English press, follows the Damascus^AIcppo high-road north¬ 
wards for about fifteen miles before branching east to Dumcir. 
From Dumcir, Naim drivers steer south of cast unril they reach 
Rutba Wells in the Wadi Hauran, which their speedometers 
show to be 261 miles distant from Damascus. On their way to 
Rutba, Naim cars pass to the south of Jebd Tenfi which is the 
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only moimcain landmark on tke route. From Hutba, where the 
only wells now to be found on the route are situated (the only 
water of any kind, for that matter, until the river is reached), the 
“Naim Track” turns to die north of ease, and foUows the ‘'air- 
furrow” into Ramadi. At Rainadl the track joins the ordinar)' 
riverain road along the right bank of the Euphrates, and con¬ 
tinues as ^ as Felluja. (Jndl the spring of 1932 cars had to cross 
to Mesopotamia by a pontoon bridge, or—if this had hctti cut 
to save its being swept away in time of flood—cars were ralred 
over by a ferry. Today a steel and concrete bridge spans the river 
at Felluja, so that one of the few hazards of Ae trip has been 
eliminated. A straight and dusty road covers the thirty-five miles 
between Felluja and the outsldrts of west Baghdad. The total 
distance from Damascus to Baghdad is 534 miles; and from the 
sea-coast at Beyrout to Baghdad the mileage is <Sofi. As may well 
be imagined, the only metalled road on the endre route is chat 
between Beyrout and Damascus; and over this part of the route 
the desert buses never travel. This is also the only mountainous 
district that has to be crossed; and the two ranges which intervene 
bctvcccn the desert and the sea, the Anti-Lebanon and the Lebanon 
Mountains, are crossed at an altitude of 4000 and 5000 feet re¬ 
spectively. They form a beautiful, almost a breath-taking con¬ 
trast to the 445 miles of desert which lie to the cast of Damascus, 
As for the desert section of the route, drivers on the “Naira 
Track” are confronted with but few physical difficulties. The 
Wadi Hauran is the only deeply cut wadi that has to be crossed, 
and at Rutba its ravine is more easily traversable than it is at any 
other point nearer to the Euphrates, In dry weather the desert 
surface is smooth and hard-padked, covered in places with gravel 
and shale, and occasionally spattered with flints; its whole wide 
extent is a potential road-bed. Hundreds of heavy motor vehicles 
have gradually worn deep grooves in passing over this smooth 
surface; and these grooves constitute what is known generally 
as the “Naira Track”. In wet weather rain-water collects in the 
occasional depressions, and in these cars are sometimes mired. 
Also, about seventy miles cast of Rutba Wells are a scries of mud- 
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flats whicK the rains render extremely treacherous. Lastly, when¬ 
ever the Euphrates is in flood, convoys arc unable to use the 
riverain road from Ramadi to Fclluja; they are forced |o make art 
eighty-mile detour around Lake Habbania. The Habbania track, 
which is strewn wi th pumice sand, has the name of being one of 
the worst of desert tracks. 

It has already been mentioned that the Naim desert service 
was organized at the request of the Irak Post Office. Early in 
October 192%, after the most efficient preparadons had been made, 
the Naim Transport Company opened a weekly service (between 
Damascus and Baghdad] that was scheduled to connect with the 
weekly Anglo-Indian (P. & O.) mails to and from London. An 
irregular, extra tnp a week was also provided for passengers 
“when necessary”. Postal notices were duly published, informing 
the public that articles destined to be carried over the new route 
should be superscribed “Overland Mail Baghdad-Haifa”. At 
first there was a surcharge of threepence, no parcel post was 
accepted, and there was no insurance system—only ordinary 
registration. But eventually, of course, the surcharge was abol¬ 
ished; and pared post and insurance were undertaken, as by any 
normal postal service. The mail contract with the Irak Govern¬ 
ment w'as for a period of five years; and by its terms the Naim 
Transport Company was bound to deliver the mails between 
Baghdad and Port Said within a sixty-hour rime limit. From 
Haifii to Egypt the mails were to be transponed by rail. Provision 
was made for the payment of a fine—for every additional hour 
over the sixt)-—^if ever the mails should be delayed; but such a 
fine was never imposed. 

Of primary importance in die organizing of this desert service 
were the precautions that were taken for the safety of the 
convoys. The Naims made a contract with Hajji cl-Bassam to 
arrange for a safe-conduct for their cars across the fiadia. He was 
to subsidize the Beduin tribes on helialf of the Company, and his 
men—detailed to escort the convoys—^wcrc to be rofeeks as well 
as guides. It was agreed that el-Bassam and die tribw should to¬ 
gether receive a certain fixed percentage (one-third, to he exact] 
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of the mail-connacc returns. This subsidy ^mounrcd to approri- 
matcly £2^ a year. Once this arrangement was made with 
el-Bassam, and through him with the Bedub edbesp Nakn 
drivers and convoy leaders ceased to cany any fire-arms what- 
ever. The guides who were supplied by el-Bassam were Agails, 
and all of them were, inevitably, of the iiJi. The significance of 

this dcsigmrion has been explained elsewhere (see pp* IS7-^S^)^ ^ 
well as the importance of the rafeek system in desert travel (pp. 172 
and 2Ta); and the psychological reason for travelling among the 
Beduin witliout w^capons of defence (so easily rnistafccn for 
weapons of offence^ see pp. 36 ); so there is no need to repeat 
these definitions and explanations in this specific connection. 
Only it is interesting to call attention to the fact that medieval 
ctistonis and ideas sdll obtain on the desert, even in diis twentieth 
century* The Naim Transport Company continued to use Beduin 
guides for about eighteen months afier the opening of its service ^ 
and the contract with cl-Bassam remained in force for three ycars^ 
When his valuable services were finally dispemed with, in 1926, 
cl-Bassam received a block of the Company's shares. 

Ocher general precautions were also taken, 10 ensure both the 
safety and the comfort of trans-dcsert passengers, by order of the 
Irak Government; and these were supplemented by special regula¬ 
tions of the Naim Transport Company. No car was allowed to 
cross the desert alone* or unprovided with govemnient-inspected 
passes; nor could any car leave or arrive at either Baghdad or 
Damascus without due notification by wireless. Sometimes as 
many as twelve or fourteen cars would travel together* each of 
which was kept to its own appointed place in the convoy. Cadillac 
and Bujck touring cars were used by the Nainis for the first three 
and a half ycars^ and each one of them had special water and petrol 
tanks fitted to its running-boards, and was required to carry spa^e 
parts, tyres, shovels and ropes, and a week's rations of food and 
drinking water^ Night encampments, which were the inevitable 
accompaniment of the touring-car (singlc-drii^er) era of the Naim 
Transport Company^ were made caravan fashion: the cars were 
formed into a square, wit hin which beds were set up; and the men 
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passengers took their turns standing watch with the guides aiid 
drivers. 

The Irak Government was not alone in backing the Naim 
Transport Company^ Special franchises^ such as the duty-free 
importadort of petroJ^ tyres and cars, were granted by xhe Syrian 
Government; and there ’was even talk of a small subsidy for the 
Companyf though nothing concrete came of the suggestion. But 
in fact nothing could have helped the Naims more than the oiScial 
and benevolent policy of non-intcrfcrcncc in their affairs; because 
it saved them from being hampered at every turn by bureaucratic 
red-cape, 

A mondi after the opening of the Overland Desert Mail, 
Messageries Maritime^ advertised a ^Vombined service with the 
Naim Transport Company*' via Marseille; a “ten-day journey*', 
with a ^70 first-class fare, from London to Baghdad inclusive. 
Arrangements were made with Thomas Cook & Son for wide¬ 
spread advcrrisemcJir of the Nairn Company; and the Overseas 
Bureau of Travel" furnished them with a temporary London 
office. 

Very eulogistic press comments celebrated the first anniversary 
of the inauguration of the Overland Mail Service* which bad so 
undeniably justified its existence. The Times Edition^ for 

example, pointed out that tlic Naim Transport Company had 
carried 1476 passengers and 35,000 lb. of mail during its first 
rwelvc months of life, “without a single accident"; and that not 
once had a steamer connccrion been missed^ Several records were 
set Up* One convoy made the trip from Damascus to Baghdad 
in exaedy nveurtii^^^four hours; another, travelling in the reverse 
direction, actually crossed in a total of twenty-one hours. The 
record trip, which has never since been equalled (so far as is 
known), was made by Norman Naim himself for a wager, bi 
March 1924 he drove Sir Arnold Wdson all the way from Bagh¬ 
dad to Beytout in sixteen hours and fifty-three minutes—and thus 
Tvon his ’ft^ager on a seventoen-hour rime limit I Aside from record 
runs, however, the normal schedules of the Naim Transport 
Company had brought Baghdad widun nine da)'s of London* and 
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within forty-eight hours' journey of Port Said, That meant a 
saving of more than three weeks’ dme as compared with the Sitcz- 
Bombay steamship rocte, 

Ln 1925 the press continued warm in its praises of the achieve¬ 
ments of the Naim Transport Company. The “fascinations*’ of 
the' *ncw home from India to England^ including its sight- 

^ciiig possibiiidcsi were also enlarged upon by T}if Times news¬ 
papers of London, of India and of Baghdad; the new westward 
oricncadon of Irak, and the fact that the lebanons were fast be¬ 
coming the most accessible **hill si^rion” for its inhabitants. The 
saving in expense via the new overbad route was frequently com¬ 
mented upon: wbereby the cost of steamship rickets was reducedp 
as well as the ‘‘enormous wine biU” ’which was considered one of 
the inevitable drawbacks of the long sea VO)^! The administra¬ 
tion and personnel of the Overland Desert Service was conrinually 
praised, especially the punctuality and efficiency of the Naim 
drivers* Norman Naim, personally, was lauded by the Near East 
Magazine for having done so much “to unite die Arab kingdoms 
of Syria and Irak”. Perhaps the most significant comment on the 
Nairn service was made in Ttte Tims Weekly Edition of a^th 
January 1925: 

“The members of the Irak Frontier Commission have arrived 
in Baghdad after a comfortahle and uneventful journey across 
the Syrian Desert/' The news does not convey any particular 
idea of achievemeut* and only those who have made the long 
trek across the desert from Damascus to the Euphrates realise 
how the men who carry the mails have turned a remarkable 
feat of skill, courage and endurance into a matter of weekly 
routine, “Comfortable and uneven the journey may he, 
but it is so only o’wing to the organisation of the service and 
the loyalty of the mem who serve. 

In 1926 the Naim brothen took an important step. They 
enlarged and reorganized their Company; and then—for both 
financial and political reasons — they sold it to a group of Anglo- 
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French financiers. Norman Naim arranged^ nevertheless, to keep 
adiniiiistradve control of the business; he became managing 
director of ‘Tlie Naim Eastern Transport Company Ltd/^ In 
order to understand the composition O'f die new Company, some 
account must be given of another, a rival motor Company which 
was bought and amalgamated with the Naim Transport Company 
at the time of its reorganization ■ 

Less than five months after the inaugutadon of the Naim service, 
Mr Francis Kcttaneh, a Syrian gendeman of Palestinian origin, 
had founded a rival desert service called "The Eastern Transport 
Company”. He {and his father, who was the Beyrout reprcscnta- 
dve of Thomas Cook & Son) had accompanied Norman Naim 
and Ted Lovell when Naim made his first trial crossing of the 
desert in May 1923. All that summer, while the Naims were 
experimenting with the southern route, Kettaneh explored the 
desert a litde further north. He searched for the Roman road 
which had once conuccccd Palmyra with Hit; a track that the 
Beduin sdll remembered as existing, and which they referred to 
as the Uarh ci-KuJri —the '‘Road of the Unbelievers”—on account 
of its legendary Roman origin. Kcttaneh did eventually find traces 
of the Dart el-KuJii, with the help of Arab guides lent by the 
French Camel Corps; but the whole length of this Roman road 
was not found iinttl R. P, Poidebard made his aerial reconnaissances 
several years later, 

Norman Naim, after one tentadve excursion north of die 
Mclossa hiUs, was convinced that the Naim track should run south 
of both Jebcl Tenf and Jebcl Mclossa; so he definitely chose the 
route which skirts the Hamad, Francis Kettaneh did not want to 
compete with the Naim Transport Company on its own track; 
and he hoped that, in spite of the occasional roughness of the more 
northerly route, the attractions of Palmyra would have an 
irresistible appeal for most desert travellers. So, when the Eastern 
Transport Company opened its service to the public, their cars 
took the plains road ftom Damascus to Palmyra, and then fol¬ 
lowed the Darfi et-KuJh. the dcscit track to Kubaisa and Hit; and 
dicnce to Ramadi, FcUuja and Baghdad. Before long Hit was cut 
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out of the itincrar)'* so that cars could follow a more convemeut 
(aiid shorter) track from Kubaisa to Ramadi. 

Beginning m March 1924, Kettaneh^s Eastern Transport Com¬ 
pany ran two services a week. One of these, a two-and-a-halfnJay 
schedulet was planned to show tourists Palmyra and the dcserr by 
day ; so, instead of crossing the desert during the night (as on the 
fast service}^ passengers were pat up overnight at rest-houses in 
Palmyra and Kubaisa, Dodge cars were used exclusively, and their 
drivers were recruited from six different nationalities. Only one 
class was catered to; and the single fare (or ^50 round-trip 
fare) vvas idendcal with the first-class fates charged by the Naim 
Transport Company. The Eastern Transport Company paid no 
subsidies to the Beduin—fearing them less than the riverain Arahst 
whom it is impossible to subsidise. Insicad* their guides were 
chosen from among the Suluba, who are Immiine from ghnzzu 
and are never molested by other Eeduin. 

From the beginning, the Eastern Transport Company was not 
a paying proposition. Even government patronage was of little 
avail; neither franchiscSt nor tlie granting of imniunity from dudes 
on mes and cars, nor the substantial subsidy that was paid to the 
Company, could keep it from falling into debt. Mr Kcttanch was 
finally induced to sell his concem to a Lebanese Company (nine 
months after its inauguration): and the route was thereafter 
lengthened to include a Baghdad-Teheran branch service. The 
reorganized Company, under the name of ^ The Eastern Transport 
Company Limited” for "The Beyrout-Baghdad-Tehcran Auto¬ 
mobiles”), earned ^100 a month by carrying the British diplo¬ 
matic mails between Irak and Iran. But sdll there was an aruiual 
deficit. The Company was overstaffed, for one thing; and from 
;£20 ,ooo to ^22^000 a year was expended in nnining expenses. 
But probably the most fundamental reason for the eventual frilure 
of the Company was the fret that, in spite of a reduction in the 
fare, the Naim Transport Company attracted die majority of 
trans^Jesert travellers. Their route was more direct, and its road 
surface promised a more comfortable journey; also^ tliere was only 
one wadi to cross instead of three. Furthermore, Naim drivers 
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were more caicfbJ as well as more punc tual many of the men 
who drove for the Eastern Transport Company, Travelling with 
Naim, one could always count upon the s^hving up to a uni¬ 
form standard of efficiency j but in every other Company that has 
operated on the desert, the efficiency and reliability of the service 
lias varied with the individual employed. 

Two years after the opening of its route, the Eastern Transport 
Company Ltd, went into the hands of receivers; and tlic bankrupt 
Company was bought and amalgamated wdrii its more succcssftil 
rival. The Naim Eastern Transport Company Ltd. (under a 
British chairman resident in London) was registered on 20th 
September 1926 at the Ottoman Bank of Nicosia, Cyprus. The 
new Company was also registered at the Haut-Commissariat, Bey- 
rout, Its head office was established at Damascus, and a branch 
office at Beyrouc, The French authorities undertook to protect 
that part of the route which lay within Syrian territory. To all 
intents and purposes the Naim service carried on as usuJ, under 
the management of Nomian Naim. The Naim track was used 
exclusively fiom thenceforward, and the Palmyra-Kubaisa Route 
Was abandoned. Only the Iranian service*—though it was operating 
at a loss—^was temporarily maintained. At the end of a year, how¬ 
ever, after a further loss of about ^1200, the Baghdad-Tchcran 
branch was defuurcly given up. There was not enough European 
traffic between Irak and Iran to warrant the maincahruig of a regu¬ 
lar service; and native motor-car companies were entirely capable 
of handling the traffic—which was heaviest at the pilgrim season. 
At Baghdad. Lumsden Sc Greene contuiucd to act as agents for 
Naim for another twelve montlis; and then a brmch office was 
opened there under the management of Gerald Naim. At Haifa, 
C. V. Boutagy (proprietor of die Windsor Hotel) continued to 
represent the Naims. 

Eight different ftrms and fourteen individuals constituted the 
Anglo-French interests in control of the Naim Eastern Transport 
Company, The Anglo-Pcrsian OU Company, La Banque de Paris 
et dcs Pays-Bas, the Ottoman Bank, La Banque Ottomane, the 
Imperial Bank of Persia, Lc Credit Foucier d'Alg^ric, Stem 
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Brothers of London, and the McssageHcs Maridmes Ltd., were the 
principal shareholders; and of these the Anglo-Persian Oil Com¬ 
pany alone held ten thousand of the j£s3,ooo worth of shares. 
Individual shareholders included the Naims and Edward Lovell; 
and of them, Norman Naim held almost half the total number of 
privately owned shares. Brigadier-General H. O. Mance, C.B., 
C.M,G., D.S.O, (also a shareholder), was elected chairman of the 
Company. 

The year following the atmlganudon of the Naim and the 
Eastern Transport Companies was tuarfced by two events of great 
interest in die history of the route. The Irak Government built a 
fon at Rutba Wells, near Wadi Hauran; and the "Six-WhccIcrs” 
began to operate on the desert. 

Close by Rutba the Naim track and the Royal Air Force air- 
hirrow meet; so, even aside hrom the iact that a constant supply of 
water i$ available in that part of Wadi Hauran, Rutba was the 
strategic point for the erection of a fon and petrol dqjot. As Rutba 
is in Irak territory, a wireless stadon was also installed at the fort, 
for the use of the R.A.F, and Imperial Airways; and a landing- 
ground which adjoins the building. A rest-house was built within 
the fort, which has been turned over to Norman Naim to run for 
the joint use of Imperial Airways and the Overland Desert Mail. 
It is equipped with electric light and fans, and with an ice plane. 
Convoys plan thdr schedules to arrive at the fort in dme for 
dinner; and as it stands praedcally half-way between Damascus 
and Baghdad, this is equsdiy easy to arrange fiom either terminus. 
Passengers never to be impressed with die quality of this hotel 
service in mid-desert; and if anyone desires to break the twenty- 
four-hour trip, coiiifoitablc bedrooms are available until the 
passage of the ticjct convoy. Since 192a a regular bi-weekly service 
has been maintained in both directions. 

In May 1927 stK-whecl "Safeway” saloon coaches were intro¬ 
duced into the regular desert service. The Cadillac and Buick 
touring cars had proved successful in every way, but thrir seating 
capacities were coo liniited. So Noiman Naitn, completely satis¬ 
fied with the way these General Motors cars had stood up under 
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the strain of desert work, had visited the United States twice to 
order sotne specially designed autobuses. The Six-Wheel Com¬ 
pany"' of Philadclpliia collaborated with Mr Naim on the design, 
and built four of diem for the Naim Eastern Transport Company* 
The seating capacit)^ of each coach allowed for cwo drivers and 
for fifteen passengers; the latter arc accommodated with brge 
Pullman type armchain. There are spacious parcel racks, and the 
roof w'as designed to carry one and a quaner tens of luggage* 
The petrol capacity is 140 gallons; and petrol consumption is at 
the average rate of 4'3--4*4 miles to the gallon* Ice w^ater and 
paper-bag sandwich lunches and teas are also carried for the 
passengers* Since the six-wheelers began to be used, nights are 
no longer spent on the desert. Passengers can sleep in their pull- 
man chairs with cebdvc comfort; and two British driven go on 
every coach, so that one man does not have the strain of driving 
all night as well as all day. These large cars run so smoothly that 
it is even possible to read while e/t route* 

So great an itinovadon were these sLx-whcclcrs tliat there svas 
a special christening ceremony in Baghdad for the fust of diem. 
King Ecisal of Irak, in the presence of his own suite, his British 
“advisers'* and His Excellency the High Commissioner named 
the new coach the “Babylon'*. 

The performance of the six-whcelers was all that had been 
hoped for. Take for example 1929; during that year alone they 
covered more than 95,000 miles and made 1S7 transhHlcsert trips* 
But Norman Naim ivas never the man to stop experimenting, 
tmprovements could sdii be made; and there was no certain limit 
to the potential increase in desert traffic. Touring cars were still 
used by the Company for chek second-class passengers and 
lorries for the third-class. An actocatt though it could accommo¬ 
date only eight people, was tried and gave satisfaction; a new 
type of four-wheeler (made by an American Company) was 
also experimented with* Between 1927 and 1932 the numbers of 
first-, second- and third-ckss passengers who made use of the 
Naim service increased^ roughly, fioin 1000 to 3000 a ye^* 

The btest experiment of all is a stainless-steel bus-train efficiently 
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scrcamlincd. The desert train is an dghtecn-wheelcr^ an articu¬ 
lated atrocar, with a five-speed gear-box and exceprionally low- 
pressure balloon tyres measuring 18-40 by 10 50. This bus-tram 
is being used on the desert at the dme of writingp though it is 
undergoing certain modlficarions. Adjustments can be made 
under the expert supervision of Ted Lovell at Damascus, where 
the Company has a fidly equipped modem garage. 

Certain technical difEeuIdes on the track ttself caused by 
intense heatp dust (which clogs the machinery and abrades all 
exposed surfaces) and mud (which, west of Ramadi, is often 
eighteen inches deep in winter-time), can never be entirely 
eliminated: but conduuous readjustments minimixe their Ul- 
cftects. 

In passing over numerous random statistics, it might be 
mentioned diat the operating expenses of the Naim Eastern 
Transport Company averaged more than ^1(^31,000 a year for 
the four years 19a 7-30 industve* The cost of insuring both cars 
and passengers is included in this figure* Petrol, tyres and tubes 
accounted for about a fifth of the total; and the generous margin 
allowed for depreciation accounted for another fifth. It speaks 
more than well for the business ability of Norman Naim^ and 
for the efficiency of the staif, that the Naim Eastern Transport 
Company's gross profits during this same four-year period 
averaged more than almost £11^000 a year. In spite 

of tliese substantial returns, however^ the fares arc fkr from ex¬ 
cessive* considering the unique quality of the service given. In 
192^7 the first-class fare, which included a seat in a dx-whccler, 
hotels at Damascus and Rutba, food on the desert^ plus a loo-^ 
pound free luggage allowance, was reduced to £20. Foiir years 
later there was a further reduction of the first-dass (inclusive) 
hire to £t 6 f without the least diminution in the quality of the 
service. Sccond^lass touring-car fares were finally reduced to 
jfijp with an Senpound free luggage allowance; and the diird- 
cUss lony^ fare was reduced to £4^ 

In the beginning, the Naims had hoped to develop the freight- 
carrying side of the business; there was a cxinstant demand for 
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various kinds of machinery in Irak, for example, and a steady 
export &om Iran and Irak of hides and skins* For the first year or 
two the Company carried freight at a profit, for a ton; but 
the dnic came when native Companies and individual (native) 
lorry-drivers began to compete for this trade; they undercut the 
Naims, and then they began undercutting each other to a 
fantastic extent. Syrians and Irakis take no care of their machines, 
and they never make allowances for depredadon. The Naims 
have only to bide their dme; then when the nadves fail, as they 
arc bound to do In the long run, the Naim service will he able 
to step in and take over the greater part of this freight-carryiTig 
in new and improved lorries. 

At the end of 1928 the Irak mail contract expired. Meanwhile 
it had become the new poUcy of the Irak Government to en¬ 
courage Irakis; so it was natural, though regrcrtablc, tliat the 
Naim Eastern Transport Company did not have their contract 
renewed. A nadvc of Baghdad, Nathaniel Hdm by name, 
solidted and obtained the new Irak mail contract* Nevertheless, 
compensadon came to the Company through the French. The 
Syrian Government awarded them the contract for carrying die 
Syrian mails to and from Irak. The terms of the contract called 
for a weekly postal service, with a 56-hour dmc hmit between 
Damascus and Baghdad. A fine of twelve and a half Syrian pounds 
(at that time about ^2 : 3 s.) was payable for every three hours 
that the mails might be delayed, except for a reason of^rte 
mejeute^. The rate of remuncratioti was fixed at 5^32 per ton* 

One of the more stirring episodes iu the history of the Naim 
Eastern Transport Company was the Druze RcbeUion. The 
western end of the motor track crosses a rt^on that was infested 
with Druze Arabs, at the time when they were bitterly hosdle 
to the French. Any service backed by the Syrian Government 
would, inevitably, have incurred their enmity; and their enmity 
was no passive thing. In August and September 1925 several 
drivers and one passenger were injured in raids; a convoy leader 
was mortaUy wounded; and a gold consignment (valued at 
about ^9000} was stolen. Even when the French provided an 
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arTned escort, 3 convoy of eleven cars was attacked by the Driucs 
and their allies. On one occasion die Beduin, well ttioimtecl on 
camels, kept up a miming fight lor over twenty miles; and one 
of the Naims' British drivers captured three Beduin single- 
handed. Unfortunately space does not permit a dcscripdon of 
these various encounters, A third Druac attack caused the Naims 
to organize a rapid change of route, in order to carry on the 
service without any danger to their passengers. Norman Naim 
himself, accompanied by Wing-Commander Primrose, had re¬ 
connoitred the Amman track with two Cadillac cars, earlier in 
that same year. So he decided that the wisest course would be to 
use this “All-Ucd Route' '1 which would be under die protccdon 
of Britisli acropUiie and ariuDurcd-cax' patrok all die way. Ac¬ 
cordingly^ convoys were sent regularly to and from Baglidac! by 
way of Haifa, Jerusalem» the Amnian-Rutba air-frirroWp Ratnadi 
and Fclluja. The Near East Maga^iite (for jrd December 15^25) 
commented on the fact that, in spite of the Rebellion, Naim 
bookings were *"vcry heavy"; and chat somccimes more ap- 
pheatious for seats were received by the Company than could 
be met. 

The Amman route, difEcuJt though it is, was ui use for almost 
5ix months; but it was too great a strain on both the Company 
and its staJf for it to be used any longer than was absolutely 
necessary. The drivers dubbed the lava country ease of Aiiinian 
the Bay of Biscay", where the cars, threading their way through 
basaltic boulden and over soft sand, could oidy avecage between 
five and ten miles per hour. To add to their difEcuIdes> from 
December to Februaiy^ the wadis between Amman and Rutba 
were deep in mud. New sets of tyres were retjuired every second 
^p: ten chassis were fractured; ten radiators vrere damaged by 
excessive vibration; and seventy-five springs were broken. It is 
riot surprising that* as soon as the French could guarantee them 
adequate protection, the Naim Eastern Transport Company 
shifted the route northwards again. In the sprnig of 1^26, though 
the whole of the disturbed Damascus area had sdU to be avoided, 
Naim convoys began to opera[C on the Tripoli-Hoins route to 
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Palm)Ta^ whence they followed along the track which had been 
marked out by Kettanch for the Eastern Transport Company, 
Until May 1927 the French maintained 3 motor machinc-gnfi 
patrol on the Homa-Palmyra-Kiibam track; until, that is, the 
Druze uprising was put down# and the High Commissioner was 
able to sanction the reopemng of the direct Datnascus-Rutba 
route* 

Not only during the Druze Rebcilion were Naim drivers given 
the opportunity of displaying their courage and resourcefuhi^s. 
From dmc to time there were accidents, and there was one 
other fatal incident. Once a car broke down, with axle trouble^ 
and was towed for 400 miles across the desert. Another time six 
cars were bogged* in various positions, on a mud-flat about 3 jO 
miles from Damascus. Their drivers worked for most of one night 
to free the cars; and Gerald Naim liimsdf walked a total of nine 
miles, in pouring rain, in order to distribute food and drink to 
the occupants of all six cars. The worst delay Naim passengers 
ever experienced was during the winter when the Amman route 
Was in use* A convoy took ten days to make the crossing from 
Jerusalem to Baghdad; the cars were stuck for thirty-four hours 
bet^'een Amman and Rntba; and then again ^ for five whole days. 
On a mud-flac west of Ratnadi. The Royal Air Force sent out a 
plane to bring in the mails and to take extra food to the convoy, 
and the aeroplane got mired in turn. Four days’ continuous rain 
—almost unprecedented in the desert—had uimcd the mud-flat 
into a morass^ Armoured cars, in this case E^rds, rescued both 
the aeroplane and the convoy* The only occa$ion upon which a 
Naim convoy was attacked, except during the Druze troubles, 
was in Irak territory. In 1928, oiJy ten miles west of Wadi 
Hauran, a dx-wheelcr and a touring car (which was rafrying the 
outgoing Irak mails) were set upon by aroicd Bandiis. Two of 
Naims' men were wounded and one man was killed; but the 
driver of the six-whceler contrived to get hss passengers safely 
back into the fort at Rutba. The mail car was stolen with all it 
concaineJt a party of Rutba police gave chase, but no trace was 
ever found of either the bandiis or the stolen car. It is amazing 
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really, when one comes to chink of it, that there have not been 
many more incidents of this kind^ 

As the above numerous references to mud-^flats show, they 
constitute one of the greatest problems of the three winccf 
months; and the flooding of the Euphrates makes an acute spring 
problem every two years on an average. For these reasons the 
Naims have been thinking about changing the eastern part of 
their route; they intend eventually to make a new track which 
’fthU branch southwards (&om the present track) about seventy 
miles cast of Rutbap cut out Raniadi endrely^ and go directiy 10 
Felluja around the southern end of Lake Habbank. One wadi 
w^ould have to be crossed on the proposed route, and mud-Eats 
could not be entirely eliminated; but it is thought that a good 
track might be “ironed out” by slowly moving, low-pressure 
tyres I which would be sufficiently smooth after it had been 
allowed to harden. 

In 193:1 and 1933 Norman Naim made a determined effort to 
expand the acdvitics of the Company still further. The desert is 
peculiarly well suited for the establishment of air services; so that 
a Naim air line was quite logtcaliy projected to supplcmetit the 
bus service- A passenger-carry kg machine was actually imported 
from the United States, and the services of a Canadian pilot* Alan 
Fraser Grant, were engaged. But certain high officials of the 
French Government in Syria refused, at the last moment, to give 
the requisite sanction* Accordingly, the civil authorities at Bey- 
rout were forced to withdraw the verbal permission which they 
had previously granted to Mr Naim for ie inauguration of his 
Damascus-Baghdad air service. 

Perhaps the most eloquent comment one could make upon the 
pioneering achievements of the Naim Eastern Transport Com¬ 
pany ii to meuciou that Norman Naim has been decorated by 
two govcmmcnis for his work in the Near East. FIc was the first 
—possibly he is the only—'Englishman to have received 
M6daille du Mcritc Libanais^^ and five years after the opening 
of the Naim track, the 0*B,E, was bestowed upon him. As the 
London Tifnes had previously said, the desert route had been so 
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much developed as to have become an economic oecessity to 
Syria; md it had '‘devdoped commercial teladotis betweett 
Syria, Irak and Persia to an exient undreamed of by the pioneers". 
The credit for all this development was specifically given to Mr 
Naim in the presidential address which accompanied the bestowal 
of his “Medaille du Merite Libanais'*. 

There Is another motor transport Company which began life 
as a rival, hut is now what might be called supplementary to the 
Naim Eastern Transport Company- A SyriaOp Kawatli TawiI, 
founded a small private Company in 19^6^ and he attempted to 
compete with the Naims on their own track. Witliin two years, 
however, he went bankrupt: and then the Baron Andrd dc 
Ncufville bought and reorganized TawU^s Company, and changed 
its route. In January 1928. under the name of the Cotnpagnic 
Auto-Roudirc du Levant, daily coastal services were inaugurated 
as Tvcll as an eastern service which crosses (four rimes a week) the 
nordiem frontier of the Syrian Desert. The coastal routes of the 
Auto-Roudirc link Haifa with Bey rout; Beyrout widi Aleppo 
via Tripoli and L4takia; and Aleppo with Alexandrctta. On cite 
cast* the motor route cormects Aleppo with Meskineh, and then 
foUows the right bank of the Euphrates as far as Deir ez-Zor, 
From Deir, where cars can cross the river by a modem bridge, 
there is an extension of the motor service to Mosul^ The Com- 
pagme Auto-Routi^rc du Levant carries the mails as well as 
passengers; and it is similar in organizadon to the Auio-Rouritre 
of Northern Africa. Since 1931 it has been controlled by the 
R^gie G^ncraie, which also controls the Syrian railways; widiout^ 
howeverp losing its identity or ceasing to be an indepen den t 
Company. 

The last on the list of Syrian Desert motor routes is the most 
unique; three-quarters of its track passes through Arabia. The 
Eastern Pilgrim Route, the famous Darb cs-Sin Zubayda, which 
connects Kerhcla and Najaf (or Meshed Ali) vdxh Hayil, Medina 
and Mecca, has just been opened to motor traffic. In 1932 a first 
trial trip was made by the Public Works Department of Irak, 
from Kcrbela to Hayil; and two years later a mixed commission 
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of Irakis and Hcjazis arrived at Najaft after having completed a 
motor trip aD the way from Mecca. On 13 th January 1935 the 
Mecca Route was officially opened. The north-eastern end of the 
track provides a good surface for motor vehicles; but it ^vill be 
some dnie yet before it will be smooth and good going from end 
to end, Neverthdess, it seems likely that all the eastern pilgrim 
traffic will eventually be re-diverted to its original channel—as in 
early Saracen rimes; and diat pilgrims will require only five or 
six days to go from Irak to the Holy Cities of the Heja^^ instead 
of the two or three weeks whieh it lias taken them to go by 
Syria and the Mediterraneanp or else all the way around Arabia. 


4 

TK£ Alll SERVICES 

The most modem of all desert services are the air lines. A 
British line, spanning the Great Desert, was the first of these; and 
it was established for military purposes, before even the Overland 
Desert Mail service was inaugurated. At die Cairo Conference 
of 1921 it was decided chat die Royal Air Force should open a 
regular service hetwoen Cairo and Baghdad; and Major A, L* 
Holt, R.E.j was commissioned to make the first ground survey 
for the laying out of a pracdcahlc air route across the Syrian 
Desert. The work which Major Hole did towards the railway 
was actually a by-product of the prcHniinary work that he did 
for the Royal Air Force. On one occasion he ^d his party were 
lost in the Great Desert, and it took seven Air Force machines two 
days to find them. The difficulty which was experienced by the 
pilots of these aeroplanes in finding the wheel-tracks of his Ford 
cars resulted in the suggestion of ploughing a furrow that would 
be easy to pick up from the air. A second survey was made by 
Royal Air Force cars and aeroplanes under the command of 
Wing-Commander Fdlowes. One convoy of cars started from 
Amman, another set out from Ramadi, and they arranged to 
rtieet in midUdesert. The aeroplanes kept in touch with the ground 
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pamcs and ccconnoitried ahead. After the completion of the 
surveys, a double ftittow was ploughed by a Fordson tractor and 
an ordinary plough, across the Rauiadi-Rucba section of the route; 
and wherever the crack turned, an arrow was also ploughed to 
point the fresh angle. Across the difhculc lava country, on the 
Amman-Rutba sccdoni single furrows were ploughed about a 
hundred yards in length, and altematc hundred^-yard stretches of 
desert were [eft unmarked; but the ploughed stretches looked 
almost like a continitous furrow from the air. Landing-grounds 
were marked^ at incervals of from fifteen to thirty niiics, by 
ploughing a circle about thirty yards in diameter; each of these 
was lettered. At the cud of ipaa the track was re-niarkcd, and 
then re-fuelling points were instalbd with sunken tanks. Thchr 
petrol pumps were kept locked (against the Beduin)* and all 
pilots using the route were supphed with keys. 

Thc Cairo^Baghdad air route was opened in the summer of 
1921; and in October a special arrangcmeiic was made for the 
carrying of civil air mails. Royal Air Force machines, opera ting in 
pairs, maintained a fortnightly mail service between Egypt and 
Irak; and so popular was this air mail route that it was soon 
expanded to a weekly service in each directiGn, For the first month 
the mails were earned by “D^H.9^^ planes^ and after that by Vickers 
Vernon troop-carrierSi which transported Service passengers in 
addition to the mails. Just before liandmg over to Imperial Air- 
waySt VickcR Victorias were put on the route, and tlir service was 
consetjucntly speeded up* The original fee charged for mail was 
one shilling per ounce; this was later reduced to sixpence per 
ounce; and after the Overland Desert Mail began carrying the 
Irak mails for only threepence, the Royal Air Force lowered their 
rate again, so that their air mail surcharge would correspond to 
that of the Naim Service. 

At the end of March 19291 Imperial Airways Ltd, opened their 
Anglo-Indian mail and passenger service with an maugural flight 
from Croydon to Karachi^ They had taken over the desert air 
mail from the Royal Air Force, as a going concern; and the desert 
route automatically became a link in their imperial chain. Of the 
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service as a whole, of the various changes and experiments which 
have been made in either the Coacmental or the Mediterranean 
sccdom of their route, there is no occasion to speak here. Only the 
desert section is rdcvaitt; and since that had already been organized 
in the most effident way possible^ no experimenting was necessary 
—except in the matter ofdvil air-ports. Tiberias, for instance, was 
one of Imperial Airways" tcmporaiy' bases* Flying-boats ttsed the 
Lake of Galilee, and "Hercules'' and “Hannibal” land macluncs 
used the Saniakli aerodrome adjoining; it was a convenient 
locality for the Mediterranean and desert services to connect* But 
they had not reckoned on atmospheric condidons peculiar to the 
Jordan Valley* Suddenly variable winds, of astonishing velocity^ 
made the pbcc exceedingly unpopular with pilots* Finally, one 
night one of the "Hanmbals” was literally blown to bits at its 
moorings—all except the fuselage* The huge air-liner was moored 
so firmly to concrete ground blocks that when there was a sudden 
change in the direcdou of the wind, succeeded by an cighty-milc- 
an-hour gale, something had to give: the wings broke into count¬ 
less pieces, and the fabric blew into ribbons. After that. Imperial 
Airways changed their base permanently to Gaza; and there they 
have built themselves an up-to-date air port and a comfortable 
rest-house* Their desert route now connects Gaza with Rutfaa* 
Ranudi, Baghdad and Basra. In a sense^ the desert section con¬ 
tinues tlie length of the Persian Gulf because the three stations 
which Imperial Airways have established at Kuwait, Bahrein and 
Sharja are all on the Arabian side* Originallyi the Anglo-Indian 
service had used Iranian stadons (Bushire and Jask) on the eastern 
side of the Persian Gulf; but they later changed over to the w^estem 
side for polidcal reasons connected with the resurgence of Iran as 
a power in the Gulf. 

The most serious diBiculdes with which pilots have to cope, 
while flying over this particular desert, arise out of occasional 
violent dusE-storms. These occur most fiequendy in Irak, and 
sometimes they last for three days at a rime; but they do not 
usually start until after midday* So Imperial Airways have arranged 
their schedules accordingly, Airwa)^ machines fly the desert in 
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the early morning, only after receiving a favourable weather 
report from Ramadi: and their first expcrimcfits with regular 
night flying were made between Baghdad and Basra^ [mpetial 
Airways have had no accidents on the desert, and only very nitaor 
ones in Irak* The fttal accident that happened to the air-liner "City 
of Jerusalem" j when it caught fire from wing-tip flares, occurred 
at jask, which is east of the Persian Gulf, on the Gulf of Oman. 

[n April 1929 the Junkers Company started a weekly air service 
between Teheran and Baghdad^ in co-operation with Imperial 
Airways* But a regular Iranian service^ whether motor or aero¬ 
plane, was not a paying proposition. After several vears^ trial it 
was withdrawn* 

This same year (1929) saw the beginning of another Far Eastern 
air-line; a French Company, Air Oriejit, began its devcIopmcnL 
Hist a weekly seaplane service was opened between Marseilles and 
Beyrouc. The next year, the Damascus^-Baghdad air mail was in- 
augurated* At length* in 193 if the Fraucc-lndo-diina service^ a 
regular weekly air mail* was established* connecting Marseilles 
with Saigon. With diis through line* Air Orieni incorporated 
the existing desert air-maib using the same Damascus^Rutba- 
Baghdad route- Before it$ completion many trial trips had been 
made* and various record flights to French Indo-China—including 
a five-and-a-half-day flight from Marseilles to Saigon. Not that 
the French made all the records. Imperial Airways refused to 
undertake competittvc flights* having established itself on as sound 
a basis as possible from tlie point of view of general u tility^ com¬ 
fort (for its passengets) and safety; but certain individuaJs did 
Compete. Wing-Commander Khigsford Smith made a five-day 
flight from England to Karachi m 1930» and he flew from Aleppo 
to Baghdad. Miss Amy Johnson also made a similar flight (in six 
days), and she likewise flew from Aleppo to Baghdad. 

Late in 1931 the Royal Dutch Air Service—more commonly 
known as the K.L.M.“maiigurated still another weekly air mail 
and passenger service between the Netherlands and Java. Like 
Imperial Airw^ays* the Dutch go via Egypt (instead of Syria); and 
after flying from Cairo (or rather* the Heliopolis dvil aerodrome) 
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to Gaza, they cross the Dfierfby the Amman-Rutba^Baghdad 

route. Elsewhere, the K.L.M. have made a reciprocal agreement 
with Air Orietit for the mutual use of repair fadhtEs and air-ports* 
It is thanks to aviation that we have today so complete a picttitc 
of the Syrian Desert. Long^iistancc imperial services, Tvhether 
British, French or Dutch, have not contribiiEed materially to this 
knowledge—since the desert is but an incidental part of their 
schedules* The Near and Middle-Eastern military air serviceSi 
however, have liad occasion to fill in the gaps in our conception 
of the desert. Royal Air Force patrols of the Crfct Desrrf, and 
aerial researched In the Little Desert^ have surveyed the outlines of 
this vast BaJia in its entiretj.'. All the hitherto miscellaneous in¬ 
formation conceniing its various sections: the iinco-<krdinatcd 
maps, charts and archaeological material of the different regions, 
have been drawn together into a coherent outline* The French 
Army Air Forcc^ in particular, has been motivated by an anti¬ 
quarian impulse; and its specific contribution—^undcr the direction 
of the Reverend Fathers Poidebard and Mouterde—is an exhaustive 
survey of the of Roman Syria. The results of their work have 
been re&rrcd to previously; the manner of it wad painstakingly 
thorough. As a general rule, the aerial surveys were made From an 
altitude of about looo feet; but whenever the observer happened 
to need a closer ^new of die terrain, the pilot was willing to crukc 
at a bright of &oni So to lOO feet. They were consdendom in the 
matter of seeking for verification on the ground of whatever dis¬ 
coveries they had made from the air, Somcriiiies a fragment of a 
coltimn or an inscription would reward their searching; or again, 
the unquestionable traces of some sort of building or fortification. 
When every kind of tangible proof was lacldngp trial pits w'ould 
be dug or rubble cleared away in order to find wbat might lie 
hidden beneath the surfiicc. Occasionally^ when all marks of a 
Roman road had disappeared and no faintest shadow of it was 
traceable from the air, a clue was sought by another method. A 
string of camels would be given their head, and chcir tmeanny 
insdnet for treading in ancient tracks would often lead an observer 
to the ncAt discernible trace of the obliterated route. 
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APPEND[X 1 


ARABIC TRANSLITERATION f 


Tile rr^tmliEeratiori of even die few Arabic words diit arc cssctidal to 
a survey of this character presents several difficLilticSi to writer and reader 
alike. In describing desert life and ciistomst only collaqiikl Arabic is 
relevant and of nsc- Unfounmately^ colloquial Arabic has never been 
reduced to any form of writings and tins means rhat a multitude of 
Arab dialects, of great variety and flexibility, have never been standard¬ 
ized. Classical or writcen Arabic has been rigidly systematized; but 
classical and coltoquial Arabic arc two entirely distinct languages which 
have developed separately along parallel lines. They are both in use 
today, but the written Langtiagc of die Koran, of the theologians and 
the schoolmen, has no mote in common with any one of ihe modern 
spoken Arab dialects than Larin has wirli modem kaliair—even less, 
because, unlike colloquial Arabic^ one can only conceive of Italian as 
both a written and a spoken language. 

Classical Arabic, as defined by The Enq^dopaedk cf hkntu ""Jctiotcs 
that form of the Arabic language which since the comnicncenieiit of 
Arabic LiEcrafure has been used by (he Arabic writing nations for all 
their literary prodticrions*\ The earliest inscriptions found in the central 
Syrian Dcsent called Safsiricj arc a "byTorni“ of the southern Arabian 
alpliabcE. They pre-date the earliest Arabic script whichj in the third 
century A.D.. grew directly out of the Nabataean ''cursive scripc*' of 
Qortt-wesicm Arabia. The oldest specimens of classical Arabic, on the 
other hand, are found in pre-lilamic poems; and this form of the 
language is thought to have originaied in eastern central Arabia, Before 
the seventh century, this classical poetic language had become the 
Common written language of Arabia; it had lost flexibility, and is rules 
were defined, with more or less artifidality, by the Arab grammarians. 
After tbe Mohammedans adopted the classical language for the dan- 
scribing of the Koran, it ceased (o undergo any genuine development. 

^ Paragnphi t-3 (iiiriiisive), CiAssrcAr Ahapic: TAc Ejicy^hpaidit^t Ishm, 
ankle (signed by BTockrlmann] “Arabia^", scerJon on Arabk language and 
literature. Paragraph 4. id end of Appendix 1: wriiien with the advice and 
niggcsrioiu of Mr A. S. Fulton, Aisiscant Keeper of the Dcpartmetit of Oriental 
Friuced Books and MSS. of die Brimh Muscimn 
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Throughout Moslem luid-f the laugusigc of ihe Koran was considered a 
sacred languagCp co be preserved intact so far as was possible- Slight 
modifications were eounteuanced, and a variety of scripts took form^ 
of which Kujic (widely used in the Saracen period) and (die 

most popular script in Arab countries since the fouriecnth ccticury) ate 
the best ktiow'n. From the time of the first Mohammcdaii conquests^ 
this written language has remaiiied virtually undiangedi and today 
the Egyptian and Syrian newspapers arc written in the graniniarical 
skeleton" of classical Arabic. 

The colloquial languagCi on die other hind, blossomed into a pro~ 
fusion of dialects. Their sponrancous developiTicnE+ shaped by the inter¬ 
mixture of Arab tribes, has been influenced by tnicrcoutK with Iraman 
and Mongol peoples, and by Christian invaders from Western Europe- 
The original dialects have become diffcreiitiaicdt and they have altered 
in the process of developing. Modem colloquial Arabic b still adaptable; 
and because it has remained unwritren+ it is infinitely difficult to trans¬ 
literate. 

The problem, then, resolves itself into one ofphoncrics; and here one 
is confronted by anodier kind of difficulty. There arc as many "sysceim” 
of Arabic phouctia as there have been travellers to the lands where 
Arabic is spoken. Frenchmen, Englishmen, Americans. Germans. 
Huugaiiaiis* Slavs and Scandinavians* travelling in or near the Syrian 
Desert, have all elaborated glossaries of colloquial Arabic for their own 
use; but no uniform intcmational sysTcm of phonetics has as yet been 
evolved. Arabic place-^names have been partially standardized by the 
creation of three separate systems of tTansliccrarioni for the use of map- 
makets- But there is no angle and iticlusive system of English phonetics 
in curreut use, if one excepts those which are in process of development 
—along different lines—in the English universities and in die American 
University of Bey^rout. Consequently, anyone writing about the Near 
and Middle East is confronted wnth the task of compiling a special 
glossary for the purpose. 

It is not easy to make a glossary, however informal and incompIcEC. 
Receiu: formal systems for the transliteration of dasstcal Arabic have all 
been worked out ou a single basic prindpici to enable any Arabic 
scholar to itim a literal written translation back mto the correct Arabic 
equivalent. That is* not to be dependent upon die relatively correct 
rendering of aura] phonetics, but to be able to rely upon a sound-proof 
system which—when written—might become standardized. The tran¬ 
scribing of colloquial Arabic^ on die other hand, can be based upon no 
such guiding principles. One's only guide is the spoken word—a most 
elusive quantity, that makes die formuJatioii of any unified phonedc 
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sysictn very dtfficuk of acToinmcnt. The pfoblemp a dual one, U briefly 
this, A wrircr mustt at first hand* recondle the differing pronundadoris 
of the various districts where Arabic is spoken. The result muse then be 
compared and reconciled id its turn with the sevctal phonede systems 
of a vmety of studiously inclined medieval and modem travellers. In 
the present instance^ sriU more was retjuired in the matter of simplifica¬ 
tion. A rough-and-ready system has had to be evolved whidt should 
sarisf)' mo conditions* First, words and place-names had to be rendered 
in such a form that the word ttanscribed might symboliECT phonetically, 
its equivalent in Syrian Arabic. Secondly, the tendirion had, of ncccs- 
siiy* to be as easUy legible and pronounceable as was compatible with 
the Arabic w'ordsr^hat is to say* that a genuinely accurate and scholarly 
method of transcription fuivolving die use of dashes above and dots 
below IcrtcrSt and of apostrophes between them] would be too con-^ 
fusing for this present purpose. 

One or rwo characierisdc difficulties may be mcntiodcd by way of 
eximplc. To indicate them may be illuminating, especially when one 
considers that each traveUet in turn had to face these same probleim 
independently. In the first place* pronunriaiions vary slightly from 
village to village* even w^hen the vilbges in question are clow together. 
The variation is marked among different nomad tribes, and in villages 
rhai arc far apart geographically. This of course is the principal reason 
why travellers (who have eatplored different pares of the Near and 
Middle Ease] have worked out such differing phonedc systems* To 
complicate marters still further, many things have a varicry of names* 
Whatever is of great Lmportance in Arab life is multi tudinously de¬ 
noted; the caiTLcl, for instance, is known by some ^oo Arabic names- 
Thc Arabic spoken in Irak Ls often tmintelligiblc in S)Tia. The dialects 
of Syria and Trans-Jotdan arc mote closely akiiif bin discrcpandcs are 
still to be observed. Arabic as spoken in Arabia is the purest of all the 
forms of that language; and it is, for obvious reasons* most closely 
related to the dialects of the nomad tribes that range the Syrian Desert* 
The Arabic used in Egypt offers the greatest contrast of all* since it is 
penneated with words derived from English, French and Italian roots* 
Furthermore, the softj of Syria is transmuted* in Egypt, info a hard^. 

Over and above these gcographLcal differences, and more important 
than rhem all* there art the difficulties inliercnt in die language irsclfi 
For one thing, vowel sounds are, for die most parr, mEctchangcablc. 
This is because only three English vowel combinations (fl, 1 (ce) and 
S (ouj J arc used to represent iwcnts'-five Arabic vowel sounds. The most 
convenient illusnadons of rhis staccmctit arc geographical* For example, 
the Arabic name of Palmyra has been spelled Tudnior, Tadmor 
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Tadmur and Ttidmur; ti has hem used in place of m (or i*ke utrsa)^ 
as Ld Diitncir for Dumairp or Kasr d-Hair for Kasr d-Heir; and rtic 
indefiiuce airiclc may be spelled ri il or al, indiffc ready; or modified 
for euphony to er, « or es/r—depending usually upon the first letter 
of die aouu which it prcceds. A]so» the final ii or e of a pUce-tumt can 
be lengthened or notp according to choice: as in Ruibah for Rutbat or 
Mcskinch for Meskinc, French phoucdcs (widely used in Syria) have 
further complicated spelling for the English reader^ by suhstitucing such 
combinations as for and dj for / or for a double j. For example* 
Sukhna (or Sukhne) is speUed Soukhne in French rranscripdonSp and 
jebel (meaning mountain) b spelled djcbcl; similarly^ Hajj becomes 
Hadj, and the Hejaz (more modertJy spelled Hijaz in English) becomes 
the Hedjaz. Lastly^ the French have always used a q for the gutrural 
sound which the English render as a like Iratj for Irak- Another com¬ 
plication results fiom the confusion bertvccii the medieval and mcdeni 
pronunciations of certain placonamest on maps ajid in crave] diaries^ 
For instance* Basra used to be spelt Basrah, Busserah, Bassorah* Bussoca 
and (in the seventeenrh century) Babara+ Babcra and Balsora; Beyxout^ 
even today^ is alternatively spelled Beirut, Buxut and Beyrouth; Akka, 
or Acre» ’was the St. Jean d^Aerc of the Crusades; Babylon used ofieu 
to be confused with Baghdad; Meshed (as in Meshed Ah or Meshed 
Rahba) was kno^sm originally as Mexat, and later as Meched; Rahba 
was equally often spelled Rhaba or Rahaba; and Tayma has been spelled 
Tcima, Tcynia, Tcjma and Taima. 

Another typical difficulty b that of finding any combination of 
EngUsh letters svhich wrill express certain guttural sounds in the Arabic* 
Ghr, more often but less eficcrively rendered simply asindicates one 
of the most difficult of these~as in the meaning raiding 

praity or raid; w^hibt another guttural vowel, madequardy represented 
by the sound f is not tcpfoducible in Eiigikh at alk 

There b no end to the pennutatiom and combitiadons tvhich have 
been used. And if thb b cnic of placonamcSp it is doubly true of the 
words of a vocabulary for wJikh there has been no previous need for 
sUndirtUzadou. To cate a single cxaniple, the word shaykh has been 
spelled sheik, shaikh and (less reecndy) shcick. Famous travellers in 
Arabic lands^ such as the Blunts, Doughty and Binton—not to mcnricni 
others of non-British nadonality , whose phonetics arc based upon some 
foreign language (notably Musilj—have all found difiermt ways of 
expressing phonetically the same sounds. But no Englbh diedonary of 
phonedc uniformity has been compiled as a result of their efforts. 

To sum up. for the shortcomings of the following system of trans- 
Utetarion, geographical and otherwise, the writer assumes full responri- 
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bility. Coniisrcnt siidplidty has been the one aimt and h the sole 
for this attempEcd simpliiicadon of the phoncdcs of an andcnt and 
complex language. The example of X E. Lawrence mjghr more 
logically have been followed: by recognmiig that almost any Arabic 
word may be rendered correctly in several different ways* and tran¬ 
scribing it accordingly.Jedda mighti after the precedent sec by Lawrenotp 
be spelled Jeddah k Jidda or even Jiddah; and die Rualb rribcp Ruwalta 
{wi^ or widiout the dotihlc ^). This lack of system could well be 
Uni rated, in all its analogous implications, by any aspiring writer on 
Near Easrem matters. But in a survey of this character, which aims to 
simphiy a picture of Certain aspects of desen life over die space of 2000 
years, such faithful inconsistencies would—although more in keepir^ 
with the vagaries of colloquial Arabic—only be misleading. Such pic¬ 
turesque triplicacions might decracr from ihc stoiy' as a whole; a story 
which would suffer irom any unnecessarily confusing derails. Beddes, 
the indexing would also suffer from such df\'erstries. 

Ill die bibliography* and wherever else classical Arabic is needed for 
the transcribing of proper names, the writer has relied entirely upon the 
system which has been evolved by the staff of the Arabic D^parcnient 
of the British Museum. 

—For the sake of clarity and intelligibility, the plurals of Arabic 
words have been consistendy formed by adding an "s'* to the singular 
of the Arabic word (regardless of any changes of form in the Ar^ic)* 
Also, in most cases* for the sake of brevit)', the Arabic anicle has been 
omitted in place names; cHrak has been rendered amply as Irak, 
th Jcbcl ed-Druze as Jebcl Druzc* ere* 
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th s^ke tf/ dmity, rfte p!iif4h ^ Af^ umJs fcdiw htfn wif- 

sistfTstly foFtfifJ hy dn **s^* 0 ih£ ^rngulur cf iht Afi^hk werd. 


aba . 

Abbas die Great, Stub 
Abba^ * 

Abd cI-Aziz ibn Sa*iid I 
Abd cI-Aaiz ibn SaW It 
Abd cl-Malik 


Abti Bakr^ Caliph 
Abu J^Abbas Ahmed el- 
Kalkasbondi 
AbulTeda 
aga. cl- - 
Agai] 
am ^ 


akbwan^ cU 
Akbwao, cl- (and cUkbwan) 


All . 
Aneza 


Arab 
Arabia 
Assiirbaiupd 
Assyriam * 
Atdba 
Ayyubid ^ 


wooUen cloak 

dynasry of Baghdad 
first Wahhabi rtJer of Ncjd 
King Ibn Sa'ud of Arabia 

first succi^sor of Mobamxntti 


captain (usually of the Jamssacies) 
an Arab tribe (originally of Nejd) 
natural spring 
tbc brotherhood 

The Brotherhooth founded by King 
Ibn Sa"ud 

son-in-law of Mohammed 
principal nomad tribe of the Syrian 
Desert 
'^thc people" 
the “island of the Arabs" 

andenc inhabitants of Mesopotamia 
a tribe of die Hejas 
dynasty of Baghdad 


Babylomans 
Badia. d- - 

Badict el-Lrak . 
Badict esb-Shem 


andent inhabitants of Mesopotamia 
the or untilJcd spaces of land; 

the wilderness 
the Badia of Irak 
the Badia of Syria 
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small company (of camd-mcn) 

Barmecide 

a Baghdad f^ily^ of the palace 

bashccr 

nobility 

messenger of good news 

bashi (of a caravan) p 

leader 

Baybars. SuUan ez-Zahir 
Baybare 

of ihc Mamluk dynasty of Cairo 

bayrakdir 

standard-bearer 

Bcdawi . , , . 

occupants of the Badia; nomads 

Bcdu , . ^ * 

(plural) 

sin^ar of Bedam 

Brdui [become Beduin] 

diid or collective: of Bcdawi 

Beit Allah, c\* . 

The House of God at Mecca 

Bekri, el* (cl-Bckri) 

Bekdhori 

Beni Sakhr 

nomad tribe of the south-western Badia 

Betid, cl* * * . * 

the posf^ a councr^ post stages 

beddi . . * . 

courier 

beridcdcni 

applied to mules with tails cut (i.e. of 

bir « 

die post) 
dug out spring 

bulcct « * « * 

rcs«voir 

Btiyid . * ^ . 

dynasty of Baghdad 

Caliph (angbeized form of 
Khalifah) 

Spiritual Ruler of Islam 

caravanserai 

hostel or rest-iouse 

Chosrocs L the Iranian King 

^daUe! .... 

guide; "‘pilot’' {^nt) 

Darb el-Hajj 

Pilgrim Road 

Darb eUKtifri . 

Road of the Unbelievers 

Darb cs-Sa\ 

Road of the Courier 

Darb cs-Sitr Znbayda 

Road of the Lady Zubayda 

Darb cs-Sultan . 

Royal Road 

Deices .... 

Dek^ishes: religious (Moslem) fanarics 

dhalul . . , . 

female dromedary 

dira ..... 

tribal distrieti or orbit 

diwan .... 

govemmcncal deparment 

diwan rl-insha, sahib « 

po 5 liTiasteT-gciicral+ also chancellor 

Dulaim , . » . 

Arab tribe of the eastern Syrian 


IJcscit, and of central Mesopotanm 
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cl- , 
emir 

Emir el-berid (and, later: 

cI-Emir-akhor) 

Emir d-Hajj . . 


the 

prince 

Director of die Pose 
C omriiaiider of the Hajj 


Farimid (Fadmitcs) - 
Fcisal, late King of Irak 
fellaheen . « . . 

&lucca « , , . 

fimuji , ^ . 

Frangi (Arabic form of the 
term F™(f) . 


dynasty of Egypt 

peasant 

sail-boat 

edia of an Ottoman sultan 

Enropcan. Any Europcarii or "out- 
lander/* from the Arab point of 
view (cf. Rauwolff, in Ray^s Trifvtb 
(1^93). vol i, p. ijE) 


Ghassanid 

^ i. 4 

an Arab dynasty and kingdom; vassds 

Ghaaali, d- 

ghrami (more accurately: 

of the Byzantine emperor 


1. 1 1 

taidmgi the act of campaignmg 

guffa 

•i ■ + 

round boat^ or coradcr cemented wdtb 

Hadar » 


piEdi 

settled Arabs (collective) 

Hadari 

him 

„ „ (singular) 

Hadaiiyccn 

■P » 4 

** „ (plural) 

hadarah 

mi m m 

culture, dvdizadon 

hadcr 

■P ■ 

present; ready (adv.) 

badi 


homing pigeon* best variety 

Haj[j.cl- . 

. 

the Pilgrimage 

Hajji 


one who has made the Pilgrimage to 

Hajjt Khalifa 

Mohammed cl- 

Mecca* Hqyt is the comnionat 
(Turkish) form of the word 

Bassam 

hakim 


phyridan 

Hamadp d- 

m -m m 

the hard, barren, stony (type of) 

hamam . 

mi* 

desert 

homing pigeon, generic name 

Hath 

- 

Beddji tribe of western Arabia 
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Harra+ d- > 

Hanm Cdiph 

Hejira^ cl- 


Hittites 
Howeitat * 
Htilagu, the Tatar 


the lava country 

the Flighty and therefore also the year 
of the Fhght of Mohammed 

nomad tribe of the £outh-wescmi Badia 


Ibn Battuta 
Ibn Hauka] 

Ibn Jubair 
Ibn Khordadbek 
Ibn cr-Rashid 

Ibn Sa'tid (see AbJ el-Ariz II) 
Idrisi (Edrisi) 

Ihram^ cl- 

Hkhan . . » « 

Inglcsi . « . . 

Islam p . » 


pilgrini dress 

ruler of the Tatar Khanare of Persia 
Arabic form of the term “the English" 
literally means: ^^Rerignadon to the 
Will of God", A word that is g)cner- 
ally used by Mohammedans to 
denote their rciLgton. The observance 
of '*the five dudes^* is implied: {i] 
bearing witness chat there is bur 
God; (2) reddng the daily prayeis; 
{3) giving the legal alms; {4) ob¬ 
serving Ramadan (che monch-of- 
^dng); (5) making the Filgrimage 
CO Mecca once in a liferime 


Janissary » 

, , Turkish regular infantryman 

jawaiz 

, p levy; dudes 

jcbcl 

^ . mountain: upland, mountainous region 

jehad 

, , twly wan against unbelievers^ and against 

evils of the flesh 

jerboa 

. desert rat 

Ki'aba, the 

, the Black Stone 

Icadi, d- . 

. . judge (cadi in Turkish cranscriptions) 

ka&r . 

. toll 


» « caravan; townspeople s word for kuji 

kahweji . 

p - cofibomaker 
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kfl] a (kal at) 
Kilkaihandi, ch 
kasT. * » - 

Kadb o-Sin 

kdck 

Khan 

khan 

Iduwaja ^ 
khi&ra 

Khicat, d- 

khlas * * . 

khawa (or tfi-uklmwa) 
kirba 
Kn^cna 

kud« . . . 

Kufic 


Lakkinid 

Icbcn 

Lihyanitcs 


Mahdi, Cahpk d- 
mahmal, cl- 

Makrizi, d- 
Malikp Abd d- 
Mamluk < 
Mansur, Caliph 
manid 


^'Masalik d-Absar” * 
Mas'udL, 


. fore 

* fort* castle 

, Secretary of State (i.e, “Secretary of 
the Secret Chancellery”) 

. doth turban (Beduin) 

* raft—the kind used on the Euphrates 

and Tigris rivers 

- supreme ruler {Tatar); deputy governor 
(Persian or Iratikn) 

. rest-house: see caravanserai 
. Mr (mbecr); also head of a house 
. money payments; trihiitc or subsidy 
exacted for protecrion 
. a work of d-Matrm 
. finish; the end 
, die bond of brotherhood 
_ small leather water-skin 

. convoy; a Beduin word 
. an early Arabic script, named after 
die dry of Ku& 

. an Arab dynasty and kingdom; vassals 
of the Sasanian Iranians 
^ sour-milk drink 
, ptedecessois of the Nabaraeans in 

northern Arabia and Arabia Petraea 


* sacred Utter of the named 60m 
the two girths which support the 
palanquin 


. dynasty of Egyptian sultans 

* Turkish imperial order» authorizing 
one to accompany the government 
pose 

, a work of cl-Omari 
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mAUrca . 
moiuid 
mcrkabp d- 

MidhaC Pasha 
Minacatij . 

Moali 

Mo'awii, Caliph 
mohada , 

MohammcJt the Praphet 
Mohammed All 
Mongols * 

Momedk « 

Moslem « 

muezzii] ^ 
mugubrmes 
Mukaddasip cl- 
mukowam 
Musca'sinip Caliph 


Large leather water-skin 
waxer-holc 

tribal palanquiiii covered with ostrich 
feathers 

primitive Arabians 

tribe of the north-westem Badia 

camel-paniLicrs, for carrying passengers 


peop]« of Centra] Asia 
semi-nomad tribe of the soudi^^eastem 
Badia 

anyone who professes the rcligiop. of 
Islam 

one who calls to prayer 
Turkish infmtry on drsett duty 

camel master, or driver 


Nabataeans 

nadeer 

na^ib 

Naskhi . 

niyaba, d- 
Nuri Shaalan 


* Arabs of Arabia Pecraei. An andent 

designation 

« messenger of bad news 
^ governor; viceroy, or vico^sultan 

• an Arabic script, the most popular 

since die fourteenth century 
, the govemotship or the lieutenajicy 


Omar, CaJiph . 
Omaris el-* 
Omayyad 
ot&, el- . 

Othman, Caliph 
Ottoman Turks 


, second successor to Mohammed 

Saracen dynasty of Damascus 
. variety of tribal palanquin; different 
Type &om d-mcriai 
. third successor to Mohammed 
« a Mongolian people 


Pirtbians .... Middle Easterners; the rulers of Iran 

from third century b.c. to third 
century 




pasha 

A 

PhDcnidaiu 

piastre 



Ptolemies. 
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, govcrDor-gcncral of a pashnlik 
. Turkish province 
» andeiir inhabitants of Palcsdnc 

Turkish, Syrian and Spanish coins of 
dlflerent values (sec Tabic of Moneys 
and Exchange, Appendix 4) 

. HcUoacs of Egypt 


mfcck 
Ramadan « 


Rashids . 
rod (rotola) 
Rualla 


a “human passport” or mbal repre¬ 
sentative (see pp. 172 and ija) 
the Mohammedan lunar month that is 
dedicated to fastmg—f.c. total ab¬ 
stinence between sunrise and sunset 
a ruling family of Jauf 
standard of weight: about 5 IL 
nomad tribe of the Badia; a principal 
section of the Aneza 


Sahaeans . . . « 

Safaidc . . , . 

Sahib el-Berid . 

Sahib diwan tl-'insha i 
saiyid . , . . 

Samawa^ as- 

sanjak .... 
Sasanians . * . . 

segmans (segments) . 
Sclcudds . , . . 

Selim Sawwaf 
Seljuk (as distinguisbed 6:0m 
Ottoman) Turks 
shah. ^ « 

Shammar . , , . 

shaous (shaoush) 

Shan d-Arab 


primitive Arabians 
primitive Arabic inscripcions in the 
Syrian Desert 
poitmaster-genenJ 
postmastcT-gcnctal, also chancellor 
prindpa] tribal shaykh 
che central and southern regions of the 
Syrian Desert 
subdivision of a p&sh^ik 
later Iranians, successors to the 
Panhians (after third century a.d.) 
foot-soldiets 

Hellenes of Asb Minor, Syrb and che 
Middle Ease 


the ruler of Iran 
nomad tribe of Nejd 
captain of the guard; somcriuics aidf> 
de-camp 

the Tigrb-Euphrates rivers, after their 
juncrion 
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Shawwal . 
shayLh 


30 ^ 


i iuMT month in the Arabicr caJmtiar 
tribal leader, senior, or man of 


Shaykh cs-Sa*a ^ 

Shcrarat . 

Shia 

sbik, 

rikka, eh * 
simoom . 
sitt . 

Sire Zubaydi 
souk 

spahU , . * 

Subh cl-A^sha » 
Suteimaii the Magnificent 
Suluba 

Sunna^ el- 

Sunni 


surra 


authority 

the shaykh in charge of a municipal 
postal organizarion 
nomad tribe of the south-western 
Badia and of the Wadi Sirhan 
an [raDian Islamic sect^ the ^‘Followers 
—r.e* Followers of Ali, cousin and 
son-in 4 aw of Mohammed 
camel-thoni 

distance berween postal stationi 

"poison wind” of the Badia 

kdy; madame 

wife of Hantn cr-Raslud 

bazaar 

Turkish cavalrymen 
3 work of el-Kalkashandi 
a Sultan of Turkey (1520-66) 
the *‘Gypsy” tribe of the Badia (sec 
noK, p. zz) 

body of Iskmic law* based upon the 
Koran and its interpreted dogma 
"orthodox'■ Moharnmedam; seltst)dcd 
“Tradirionists'\ who acknowledge 
the first fonr Caliphs (Khahfahs) to 
have been the rightful succcssor of 
Mohammed 
cribuie 


tarboosh - 

“Ta’rif hil MustalaLJi esh- 
Sharif", ct- ^ 
ta^uman , 
tatar 
Tatars 
Tawaf, cl- 

tcil «... 
thurrm 

Timur the Mongol 


Turkish headgear 

a work of d-Omaii 
interpreterp or dragoman 
Turkish dispacch-bearcr: courier 
Mongolian people of Central Asia 
the rite of ^^Circumambulation” 

hiU 

grass forage 


ukhuwa, cl-^ 


the bond of brotherhood 
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wadi 

Wadko* d- 


Wahhabp Mohammed ibn 
AVdcl- 
WahhabLi 

Walid. d- 


dry river-bed* or waretcour^o 
the eastern seoion of the “Gj:ear 
Etesert", or asr-Samawa 


a PuritaD Islamic sect of Nejd; 
followers of eJ-Wahhab 


Yahya 

Yakut 


Zair 

Zeugid 
Ziyarat 
Zubayda, Sitt 


one who has "visited" the tomb of the 
Prophet Mohammed 
dynasty of Baghdad 
“Visitation” 

wife of Hanin cr-Rashid 
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Abidin 
Abu Kemal 
Abu Kir 
Acheco^ Kast 
Aden 

Adana Akaba) 

Ain el-Kom (Ayun al-K6m) 
Akaba 

Akabap Gulf of 
Akka (St, Jean dAcre) 

Aleppo (Haleb; formerly Beroca) 

AJexandretta (kkanderim) 

Alc^xandria 

Algien 

Amcj» Kasr 

Amman 

Ampcionc (jeff Lcucc Come) 

Anatolia 

Anbar 

Aneza, Jebel 

Aneza, KaPat 

Anna 

And-Lebanon Mountains 

AnDDcb 

Arabia Felix 

Arabia Pecraea 

Aradiis 

Arak (Erek) 

Armenia, the Kingdom of Litde 

Amabp Kur 

Assyria 

Azrak 

Aarak, Kasr 


Baalbek 

Babylon 

Babylonia 

Bactria 

Badia, d- {the Wilderness) 

Badict el-lrak 
Badiec esh-Shem 
Baghdad 

Bahrein, die Elands of 
Bali (also Balkis; formerly 
Zeugma-Apamea) 

Bandar Abbas 

Basra (formerly Bassora and also 
Bussorah) 

Beida 

Bdlan PasSp the 
Belka, Kat at d- 
Bengal 

Beriara (the Litde Desertt 
Bavera?) 

Beroea (ree Aleppo) 

Beyrout (Bdnit) 

Bir Melossa 

Birgik (formerly Birtha and Bit, 
originally Maccdonopolis) 
Bisbri, Jebd (Jebel Bushcer) 
Bombay 
Bosra cski-Sbem 
Burka 
Bushirc 
Bybins 

Cairo (el-Misr) 
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Calami 

Calicut 

Cambodk 

Carchanish (jw Jenblus) 

Ceylon 

Chalcis 

Cliampa 

Chajrax Mofiammcm) 
Cbina 

Ckccsitnn (Kirkisiya) 
Comcandfiople (StambouJ) 

Crimciij the 
Croydon 
Ctesiphon 
Cyprus 

Daliana, the 

Damascus (Damask esh-Shem) 

Dcir cz-Zor 

Delhi 

Djarbekr 

Dnize,Jcbcl 

Dumcir 

Dura-Europos Salahiya) 

England 
Ephesus 
Ej^. Jcbcl 

Euphrates* River (cl-Frat) 

Famagusta 
FcUuja 
Fez 
Font 
Fork! 113 

Frat. cl- (river Euphrates) 

Gabaji 

Galilee 

Gaza 


Gerrha 
Ghaim, el* 

Graine 

Hahbaniap Lake 
Haditha ^ 

Hadramaut 

Hai& 

Hair, Kasr d- 
Haleb [set Aleppo) 

Haicbiya (originally Zenobia] 

Hama 

Hamad, the 

Hamadan 

Hamdh, Wadi 

Harra, the 

Hasa, the 

Hasa* Kal'at el- 

HasSp Jcbcl cl- 

Hauranp the 

Hauran, Wadi 

Ha>T] 

Hejaz* the 
Hikla (Hagla) 

Hilla 

Hindoscati 

Him (Laklimid: formeriy Lakh- 
Tmd capital) 

Hit (Is or Id) 

Homs 

lathrib (ot Medina) 

India 

Indo-China 
InduSp river 
Irak 

Iran {st€ Perda) 

Isa* Nahr (canal) 

Iskandcrun (formerly Srandarooni 
S€€ Alcrondrctta) 
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Jaber Castle 

Jafiir 

Jai& 

Jask 

Jauf {originally AflumUf and 
Dmnat d-Jandel) 

Java 

jerabius 

Jcrasli 

Jericho 

Jerusalem 

Jidi cl- 

jedda (Jidda) 

Jordan, river 
Jubba 

Jubb cl^hanajn (Jub al'-Gannam) 
Jumcima 

Kara 
Karachi 
Kanin, river 
Karyciain 
Kashan 
Karimt the 

Kasr cl-Hair (see Hair, el-Kasr) 
Kadfp eU 

Katiaiu* Kal at el- 
Kawadl 
Kebbaz, Kasr 
Ketigbavar 

Kciak. cl- (fee Trans-Jordan) 

Kerbcla 

Khabur, river 

Khan Muktar 

Khorasan 

Kboran 

Kirkiriya (formerly Circcdum) 

Kirkuk 

Kuboisa 

Kubakib 

Kufa (see Meshed Ali) 

Kuma 


Kut d-Axnara 

Kuwait 

Kuwebda 

Latakia 

Lebanon Mountains 
Leghorn 
Lcuoc Come 
London 

Maan 

Maccdonopolis Birejik) 

Madagascar 

Madras 

Mafrak 

Mahrap el* 

Maidive Islands 
Maneh, Wadi 
Mardin 
Marseille 
Maya din 
Mecca 

Medain Saleh 
Medina 

Mcduiat es-Salaro (see Baghdad) 
Mediterranean 
Mebssa, Bir (Bir Mebssa) 
Melossa, Jcbcl 

Mcmbij (formerly Hierapolis) 
Meshed Ali (also Najaf: suburb 
of Ku£i) 

Mc$bed Rahba Mayadm) 

Meskineh (formerly Thapsacus) 

Mesopotamia 

Messina 

Mezerib 

MisTp el- (w Cairo) 

Mocha 

Mohamnicra 

Mongolia 

Morocco 

Mosul 
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Mudikt Kal at d- 
Mudowwara 
Muhci^vir 
Muslifniya 

Najaf (kc Meshed Ali) 

Ndfuci the 
Nqd 
Nko^ 

Nineveh (ruins cm the Tigris^ 
oppemte Mosul) 

Nisibtn 

Nushki 

OboUa, cl- (andent suburb of 
Basra) 

Obdlbf Naht el- (canal) 

Oman 

Ormuz 

Ostend 

Palesdnc 

Palmyra (Tadmor) 

Palmyrcna 

Paris 

Patras 

Persia («e Iran) * 

Persian Gulf 

Petra 

Fecraea 

Philippine Islands* the 
Fon 

Pore WilUam 
Quetta 

Rahba (see Meshed Rahba) 
Rahbaliya 

Rakka (formerly Nioephorium) 


Ramadi 

Ramleh 

Rawa (on the EuphratcSi opposite 
Anna) 

Rawak, Jebel 
Red Sea 
Resab 
Riyadh 

Rub cd-Khali, the 
Rumttiap Wadi cr- 
Russia 

Rutha Wdls 

Safad (see Tiberias) 

Saigon 

Sokaka 

Salahiya (see Dura-luiopos) 

Solkhad 

Samakh 

Samorra 

Samava (Samawa) 

Samawa^ as- (the Great Desert) 

Samsat 

Sardis 

Sa'udi Arabia 

Scandaroon {see Alcscandrccta) 
Sdo 

Sebkha Jebbul 
Selcuda 

Serg^opoUs (see Rjesab) 

Shra 

Shanmiar, Jebel 

Sbaija 

Shanniey 

Shatt cl-Arab fTigris-Eophrates) 
Shem, csb- (Syria) 

Shiraz 

Shittat 

Shubaii; Jebel 


1 Thimighout this book Iran and Iranian ha'^*c been oonsbrendy lubstituted 
for Pttsia and in icoordance wtdi a recent fiat of the Shah of Iran— 

except when referring to the Penbn Gulf 
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Sidan (Ssi^da) 

Sirm 

Sixlian, Wadi 
Sivas 
Smyrna 
Somaliladd 

Spasbcu Cborax {see Charax) 
Siambou] 

Suab, Wadi 

Sufdia 

Sues 

Sukhna 

Sulcaniya 

Surat 

Sim 

Syria (csh--Shctn) 

Tadmot (Palmyra) 

Taif 

Taiyiba 

TaD0^er 

Tartus 

Taurus Motmtaiiu 

Tayma 

Tebuk 

Tehama^ the (coastal plain of 
wttrem Arabia) 

Teberan 

TeU Abmar (formerly Til- 
Banib) 

Tenf^ Jcbcl 
Tcrablus (jee Tripoli) 


PS 

Tbap&acus (see Meskmeb) 

Thimuil (Tammd) 

Tiberias 
Tigris, river 
Trans-Jordaa 
Trebirond 

TripoU (formerly Terablus) 

Tunis 

Tnrkestan 

Tyre 

Ukbaidir (Al Kadder) 

Umm cl-Jcmal 
IJmm cl-Kurun 
Urfa 
Urr 

Venice 

Vienna 

Vologesia 

WadiaD* the 
Waric 

Yemen 

Yenbo 

Zebeir (formerly spelled Xebire, 
Zebecr and Zobair) 

Zerka, Kal at ex- 
Zeugma-Apamca (^ee Bali) (also 
Zeugma-Sdeuda) 
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TABLE OF MONEYS AND EXCHANGE * 


ApprmmM Exchange Values in English Shillings 

By:rant (or * Ten aliiiliiig;i 

(Second to sixth centuries A.D.) 

Dinar **,-.* Ten shillings 
(Seventh to eleventh centuries A.D,) 

DeffflfitUp silver coin of Palmyra , * OneshUIirig 

(Second to third centuries a,d,) 


ElGHTEENTM-CENTUtlY CotNS CUSRENT tN THE LEVANT 


values in English shilUr^s 

Dollars 

The Levant dollar . 

Maria Theresa ihaleTp of 17S0 * 

(Sail oiiTcnt in Arabia] 

Spanish real (or mini) 


Diicat . « + p 

Ldffttp silver coin of Basra . 
(} of the standard mpee) 

Lim, the French gold pound 
(Not very stable) 

Piastres 

Spanish silver coin p 
T urkish silver coin. 


One crown (five shillings) 


Ten shillings 
Tcnpencc 

Eighteen shillings 
One crown (five shillings) 


* For the faUowing mfonmden on money and exchange valuer die witter 
H mdebtod to the DepaJtment of Caim and Medah at the Britiih Miucuni. 
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Reales, of the Ewt India Company 
One real ‘ Sixpence 

Four fcalcs.Two shilling! and SK^nce 

Eight realcs.One crown (five shiJliiig^) 

Rupett standard of die East India Go. . Two shilling! 

Basra rupee.One shiiling and sixpena 

(f of standard rupee) 

Se^iin (secchino, zecchino, also Cheguin) Seven shillings and sixpence 


Turkish gold pound in the nineteenth Eighteen shillings and two- 
century—after 1844 it was guoicd at pence 
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(S) Palmy rene Routes: 

Dussaud (1927), cp. at. chap. v. 

Dussaud* R.^ ardde in Syria, x (1929)1 pp- S 9 Mid 
128 (dtitig the Noikia dignkijtum)* 

Hecren (1S33), ep. nV. ii, pp. 450-^56 (dung Appkn. 

Pliny and certain Palmyrene insciiprions), 
Hunrington, E. (i 9 ^i)p PP- 

MacDonald^ Sir Geo,, article, ^^Romc in the Middle 
EasfV in (1934. Dce.)^ pp. 373-3S0. 

(Review' of Poidchard’s Tract dt Rome, etc.) 

Syria, xii (193 i)t pp- loo-iis. anicle by the Rev. 
Fathers Mourerde and PoidebardL 
(B) Various Crossings of thf Bu^hrates that were 
Popular in EhFFURENT Historical Pbrioos: 

(Pages 41-42). BcU, G. (1911)^ p- 97 ^ 

Cumontp Frana, Etudes jyrifmiej (l9t7)> pp= 42^ 120- 
12a, 250. 

The Eftcychpaedia of htam^ article “Birejik”, 

Musilp A., Pfj/ffi/re«cip op. cit pp. 26(^261. 

OlivicTp G* A. I dans FEmpire Oikarnan^ 

f^ypie et la Perse (1807), pp. 443 - 449 - 
Tdjtebrap P. (1902), ep. riV. p. 86. 

Syria, amdes and editorials in ui {1922)* p, 207 
(Cirmont);x (1929)^ pp* 1S6-8 (TliQreau-Dangui)j 
52 (1930), ppr 105 and i30-r32 (Dussand). 
Carruthers^ D.* Hakluyt, Second Series, Ixiii (t 9 ^ 9 )i 
p* 156, Hate I. 

Military Crossings of the Euphrates s 

Both Cyrus and Alexander crossed the river at 
Thapsacus (now Meskineh}— 

Sec the Ancient History, vi, maps on pp. 

I and 357* 

But the Emperor Julian crio^ed at Tell Ahimr— 
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Sec Tburcaur-Dangiti in Syria, X (1929), p. 1S8. 
Cumonr, F, (191?)* P* *4- 

(C) Medieval Sa&acen and Mamiue Desebt Routes; 
Budcr, S, S,, in the Cce^aphial ^puntdi, xxxiii, s 
{>909). P- 534. 

Dussaud, R. (1927), pp. 2^2, 267. i83 aJid 3 00. 
Also the references already given under (A), 

3 (a): Roman Routes; and map on p. 472. 
Duasaud, R., article in Syria, x [t929}< PP- 54 55 

(with map). 

Idrisi, M. ibn M., el-, Lff C^ographie d'EJrisi * - . 
(1836). ti. PP- i 45 “l 4 b. 

Mtisil, A., Arabia Deserta (1927). App* Vt, pp. 516- 
52S. 

Le Strange, G., L<mdr af die ITaife™ Caliphate (l5K>5)i 
i, pp. 10 and II. 

Also; ^odefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie i f ipvque det 
Mamtlmiiei (1923), pp, 244 and 24 s (note 9)- 
Lc Strange, G., Palestine Under the Moslems (1890), 
pp. 240, 530 and 54j. 

Quatrem^rc's el-Makrizi (1842}, p. 92. 

(D) Caravan Routes from the Mahiuk Pewod to 
TUB Twentieth Centuhv; 

The references deed are ihe same as ihosc for the 
preceding section, (C). 

Also, in addition: 

Burton and Drake, Unexplored Syria (1872), map at 
the beginning of vol. i, 

Huntington, Rllswortb, Palestine and its Transforma¬ 
tion (1911), p. j68. 

Itiiterarium, Aniomoi Placendni (1889), pp. 33 and 34, 
MusU, A., Arabia Deserta. pp. 527 and 329 (diing 
the Constantittopk Codex, Pietro della Valle, 
Tavernier and Wallin (1834)). 

Tavernier, J. B., Les Six Voyages de J. B. Taoentier 
,.,en Tarquie,enPerseetauxtndes {1676},i,p.286. 
Tavernier, J. B., Through Turky and Persia to the 
Indies (1684), i, p. 60; and iii, pp. 109-110. 

(E) The Problem of the Early Trade Connections 

BETWEEN }AUP AND [eAE: 

(Pages 37-38), Smith, Sidney, ardde in the Cambridge 
Ancietu History, iii, chap, i, part 5. 
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Also: Conversation Mr Sidney Smidi. Keeper of 
the Department of Eg^^dan and Assyrian An- 
tiqiiidfis of the British Museum. 

N.B.—Professor W. A. Albrighr, Diretror of 
the American School of Orieirral Research (Jeru-^ 
salcm)* disagrees with Mr Smithes conclusions on 
the subjeav 

MusLlf A., Arabia Deierta, App. VUh pp- 484-4B7 and 
m-STO. 

(F) NECfessrry op Level Desert Trac£S Ton the TRADa 
Rotmis OF Merchant Caravans: 

(Pages 4>43). Tavernier, J. B* (x684)» op, dL iii, p. 107. 

MusUt A., Pj/myrewjp pp. 260-2^4. 

Also: Conversadons wch Professor J. S. Crawfordi 
and with Hajji Selim Sawwaf 

(G) The Hajj or Pilgrim Routes: 

(Pages 43-44). (l) The Wcsrrm Darb tl-Hajji see the 
references given in rhe notes for Chapter VEl, pp. 
223-224. 

(2) The Eastern Pilgriin Route; set the reference 
given in the notes for Chapter VTI, pp. 222-22]. 

(H) The Alternating, Prosperous Periods of ntE 

North-South, East-West Desert Routes: 

(Pages 44^45). Conversation with Mr Sidney Snutk, 
of the British Museum. 

(I) The Great and LrmE Desert Routes: 

Note on page 40 and page 44. 

See reference notes for Chapter VL Part 2. 

Also: C^Tfurlnrrs, D., Hakluyt, Isdii (£92$], pfUJim. 

Maps: Major James Rcnncll 

Ritter and Kiepert {i8y4). 

Cimithcrs, D., in Hakluyt, hdii (1929), p. 
196, and in the C^ifgraphkal Jouma!, lit, 
I (1918). p- 

(J) For the geographical material used on pages 3^-37 and 

3S-39, see reference notes for Chapter 1, pan 3. 


Pari z 

The Histortcal Background: 

Pages 45-50 and the diagram which illustrates the 
periods of majdmuin and minimum usage of the 
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tnins-d<!scrt foiiiei Krve aii iutrodiietioii to die 
expanded text wbicb follows {CKaptcf H, Part 2 ^ 
induSLve). The reference notes are therefore 
identied for pages 45 - 5 ^ ^^id 50-78- 
N.B .—For most of the hhtoncal data that are made use 
of in part 2p the usual histories and mantials of 
history (e.^. Ploctz) may be comtilted. The 
following references are given only for material 
which is not conveniently accessible in standard 
outlines of historj'. 

Pages 50-51. Ancient EMPiitES, and THU Owoms of Trade and Com- 
M£ttC£: 

Rostovtzeffi M., Carai^att Cities chap. 1* 

“Caravan Trade. An Historical So^vcy*^ pp. i“57; 
especially pp. S-16* 

Pages 51-52. CONCERNINO THR PlSE OP TADMOh: 

RdarovcEeff (1932)* op. cit. p. 

Syria, v {1924), p. 74. Review of P. Dhorrac^s 
Palmyre dims tes textts assyrkns^ 

First use of camels on the Syrian Desert— 

GlanvUlCp S. R. K., in iiicjcumat of Egyptioft Aiihaeo- 
togyt 7di {1926]* p- 58 and notes 3 and 4. 

Convcrsadoti with Mr Sidney Smith. 

Also; Sidney Smith in the Ren. tT Ass* xii* p. 87. 

Pages 52-53. The Possjule Chance of Ojmate in the Syrian Desert: 

Capper, OfcjfiTtfjfitfttf m the Passage to India^ 
through Egypt, aadaerass the Great Desert ,,, (1783)1 
pp. 109-110. 

Hundagfon^ E. (i9ii)p op. dt. pp. 270-272, 362+ 370 
and 380. 

Mnril, A+ P^hnyrertd, pp. 77 and 81. 

Philby, H. St. J. B.. (1930), p. xv. 

Also: Philby and Major A. L. Hole in the Geographies 
Jountal,^ bdi, 4 (1923)^ pp. 242 and 261. 

Syria^ xiii (1932)1. pp. 217-218, review of Victor 
Muller's Efj Syrh over Ie$ B^d&uim. Les Trihus da 
ddseri. 

Conversadon with Professor Assad Rustum, of die 
American University of Beyrouc 

Pages 53-54^ Commercial Devrlopm^t of tits Assyrian and 
Iranian Empires: 

Rostovtzeff (1932), PP- 16-23. 
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Pag« j4->55. The Near East Heuenized: 

The Camlfru^e AiKtent Hhtary, dupcen by M, Ros- 
tovuefT in vob. vii and viii; especially vu, chap. 
T, pp. IS7. IJS- 173-17^^, 184-1S5, 190191 and 
ipti (for statemenc concerning Chinese art of tlie 
Han period)^ and viii, chap, xx, pp. 619-630,631- 
634 and 638-d6d. 

Also; RostovKcff (1932], pp- 23-28. 

Page jj. Pre-Roman Trade Routes: 

See reference nota for Cliapter H, part i (A). 

Also: Hcercn, A. H. L, (j 833}, u, pp. 101-106 and 450- 
436. 

Laborde, L. de. Journey through Arubia Petraea to 
Mount Sinai (1S38), pp. 306-307, 

Miisil, A., Arabia Dererta, pp. 467,480-481 and 3 (3. 

Tarn, W. W., map in the CamhriJge Audeni HisUtry, 
vi, pp. I and 3S7- 

Page 36. Trade Connectiopk of Jaue; 

Sec Part 1 (E) (reference notes for paragraph 8, part 
1, of this same chapter). 

Also: Mustl, Deserta, App, 1, pp, 477”493* “d 

App. Vn, pp. 331-352- 

Pagts 56-58 (and footnon;, p. 38). Tiifi Caravan Empire of Petra; 

Rostovtteff (1932), chap, ii, “Petra”, pp. 37-33, 

Tam, W. W., article in die Journal of ^yptiatt 
Anhaeoli^y, xv (1929), pp. 9-23» “Ptolemy 1[ and 
Arabia", 

Pages 58-39. Bosra and the CARAVAN Qties of Trans-Jordan: 

Rostovt2c£r(i932}, pp. 33-34: and chap. hi. “jerash”, 
pp. 54-90. 

Pages 39-61. The Caravan Emfire of Palmyra: 

RosrovizeS' (1932), chap, iv, “Palmyra and Dura". 
pp.91, 119; and chap, v, “The Ruins of Palmyra”, 
pp. 120-152. 

Also; Map showing the Parthian Empire in 51 b.c.. in 
the Cambridge Ancient HifWry, s, p. 47. 

Cauder, E. F., UiieExrufjien a Pahnyre (i938)> P- 290 . 

Huntingdon, E. (i9ix), Up. fi6 pp- 3^2 and 370. 

Syffe, xii (193 0* PP- « die columnar in- 

scripdon oa the Palmyra-Hit route {article by 
Poi^hardaud Mouterde). 

Couvetsadon with Monsieur Daniel S rhh i m berger. 
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Pages di“6a. Thb Fiscal Laws of Paimtoa: 

Chabor, J, B., C^wuc iTiimripticm ifr Palmyrr 
pp* ^ 5 - 37 - 

Pages 62.-65* Gekoal Trade Condhions rw the Romak Period (w 
THE Near East): 

Ocrtcl* F,* in tlic Cambriilgt HlsWryt X* thap. 

xiii, pp. 3 82-424/'The Economic Upificadon of die 
Medirerraneon Region: Industry«Trade and Cotn- 
mcTce”* Especially Part 6p “Tlac Range and Methods 
of Conunerec** {i.e. in the Augustan Empire). 

RosrovtTcfT (1932)1 pp. loi-np. 

Rawlinsont H. G.t Intmonrsr hehiften India and ihe 
Wfittm Wi^rld (1926), chaps, vi, vii and vin* pp. 
101-181* 

West, L. Cp, “Commerdal Syria under the Roman 
Empire"\ Trans. Amer, Phti AiJ.lv (1924)^ p* 159- 

Charlcsworth, M. P., Tr^fir Ri^ures md Cammme cf 
rAe Empire (1924)* Passim. 

(Pages 62-63), For detailed references re Roman Roads 
and Trade Routes 111 Syria and Palmyrcna, see 
notes under part 1 (A)^ | (a and t)* of tWs some 
chapter: cspcdaMy the references to Dussaudt 
Musil and Poidebard. 

(Page 63)»The information concerning the walls of Pal¬ 
myra was ob^ined 6:0m MonsicurD. SdiJ muberger. 
Footnote on page 64 is based tipou Rostovtseff ((932)* 
pp, 92-99t and chap, vi* "*Tlie Ruins of Dura"\ pp. 
152-219. 

Page 65 et Seq. SyRM AND MESOPOTAMIA UNTIL 1258: 

Lammens, tL, La Syrie, pr&is historique (1921). 

Lc Strange, G.^ Baghdad during ike Abbasid Caliphate 

(1924). 

should be consulted for general conditions. 
Also; Lc Strange* Landsofthe Eastern Caliphate (1905). 

(Pages 65-66}. The abovcn and Comirhers, D., in the 
Geo^apkical lii, | (1918), p, 15S. 

Page 66, AcTTviriEs or Jewjsh Merchants; 

Asher, A., TAf Itinerary of Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela 
(1840), Pasyfpfi* 

N.B.—^bi voL i, p, 87, Benjamin of Tudcla 
remorhs that "Thadmor in the desert [Le. Palmyra] 
contains 2000 warlike Jews", 
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Heyd, W-, Histcire Ju cemfume Ju Lf t'lUif Maytn 

Age (1885-1886), t, pp* I35-*138. 

Ibn KhorcUdbeh, ttaus. by Bubicf dc Mcpurd m 
tbc Jastnta} Asiatique (May-Jimc 1S65), pp. 513-515- 

Pagc 66 rt ieq . General Condihons concerning Traj>£ and Com¬ 
merce; 

See H^d, W. (1885-1886), op. f(/., cipeddlly 
voK U, 

p2gt 67, Foomoit* The Moslem Inhejutance from the Sasanian 
Iranians: 

Lc Srnmgc, G. (1905)- i. PP- SI* 

AbulTcdUf La Giographic d*Ahoulfida . . . (ii4r3)t 
pp, 66 -^ 53 . 

Page 67. Syrian (Arab) PitiNCis in Conhjct with the Fatimids 
OF Egypt: 

Gibb, H, A. R- {rs>32)i Incroducdon to Tiie Damascus 
Chronicle of ihe CrusaJes, 

Pages 67-68. The Century op Tatar Ruir in Asia: 

Newcoa and Otbcis* Truuel and Traoelltrs cf tiie 
Middle Ages (1926), chap, vii, pp. 134-25 8^ by 
Professor Eileca Power: “The Opening of the 
Land Routes to Cathay^t cspedaJly pp, iij-'iiS, 
132-136, i42.3iid 153. Also map opposite page 12®. 

Heyd, W* (i 856 )« ii. op. ciL 

Pages 68-71. Trade and Commerce unttl the Coming of the Otto¬ 
man Tores: 

Hcyd, W. (18 36 ), 14 op . dL , especially pp. 4-^11 ind 
456-466. 

Ibn Bartuta (1939), op. dL pp. and 303-306, 
Also for general inforniadoa: 

Gaudcfioy-Dctnombynes, La Syrie d Fiipoque des 
Mamelouks (1923), P-cisnjfi. 

Pages 71-73. Levant Traj>i in the Fhteekth anu Sdcteenth Cen¬ 
turies: 

Hcyd* W. (jSB6), ii, op. dL p. 467 ct xq.. Melanges 
iThtstoire ei de giographie onentaht “Relarions de 
I'Europc et dc FAsie avant et aprts le voyage de 
Vasco de Gaiiia’\ H, Cordier (1914). 

Cairuthers, D,^ in the Gecgrapkkol Journals Hi* 3i 
op. di. pp. 15S-160, 

73 - 74 - England in the Near East: 

Epstein* M.* 77 w Early History of ihe Lruant Company 
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(1908). Passim. Especially cliap. v, pp. S 2 r^, 90- 
100 and 214-116. 

Harfori F, D., ardde m the Mnrtenfdi Century 
(July 1918), pp. 97-113, ’‘Old Caravan Roads and 
Ovedand Routes in Sym, Aiabia, and Mcsopo- 
camia". Especially’ pp, 98-110. 

Letters nf ike East India Company, i, pp. i 7 J-i 74 ; 
p. 261; and vi, p. 43- 

Also: Reference notes for page 151, part j of Chapter 

rv. 

Pages 74*-75. For the Testimony of Early Travellcfs see the neirt 
Chapter (Ill), reference notes for parts l and 2, and 
Chapter rv, part 3* 

Pages 75-76. Gekebuu. Conditions, 1600-1745: 

Venetian Calendar oj Stale Papers, for the years 159 ^“ 
163 s (information indexed under “Aleppo”). 

Taylor,}. (1799), i, pp-120-121 (fbr the banyan-iiec 
sbuile). 

Carruthets, D„ in HatlujT (1929}, PP- 

and xxvi 

Pages 76-77, Conditions in the Second Haif of the Eichteenth 
CENTUETf; 

Diaries of Plaistcd and Carmichael (printed in 
Hakluyt, Ixiii (1929), PP* + 9 “l 79 )l Capper 
(17S3), and Taylor (1799)1 i 2nd it 

Carruthers, D., in the Geographical Joarutd, lii, 3, pp, 
160-184. 

For the Revival of the Desert Post s« reference notes 
for VIII, parts 1 and 3. 

Pages 77-78. Developments op the Nineteekth and Twentietb 
Centdbies: 

Camiihers, in the Gea^aphital Journal, Ui, 3, op, at. 

Harford, in the NineieeRrii Century (1918), op, rif- 
Also: Reference notes for Chapters Vlll and DC. 


CHAPTER in 
Part I 

Pages 79-80. Pke-Mohammedan Tbaviiibiis: 

ItineTaria Romana (1929). 

Zfinerar/um, Anconini Pbeendni (1S89). 
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jwd Warmington {1919)1 diap* vii* especblly 
pp. 130-13.6^ 13S-151,155-162^ and m^p& opposite 
pp. I40p 148 and 164. 

Newton and Others (1926)* chap. (pp. I-70)— 

I (by Prof. A. P. Newtdii)j 
n (by M. L, W. Lai&tncf]; and 
!U (by the Rev* Claude Jenkins}. 

Pages So-Si. Travel in the Wpato of Islam: 

Newton and Othen (1926), chap* v^ cp. dr. 

Gxbb» H. A. R. (1929), Ihn Batiufa, pp^ 15-40* 

Pages Si-Si. MoHAMMBDAt; Travellers: 

See the prefaces to the works of the mdividual 
Moslems mendoned; j*e* 
el-^Mukaddasi (1E92) and (1^97)1 
Ibn Haukai (iSii)* 

Ibnjubair (1852) and (1906), 

Yakut (1S12}, 

Idrid (iSj6}, 

Abtilfeda (iE4S}p 
as dted in the Bibliography. 

For general remarks about the same, see: 

TAc Legacy of hlam (1931). chap, ui^ essay on 
“Geography and Commerce" (by J* H, 
Kramers)* pp. 79-107. 

Newton and Others (1916)^ chap, v (by Sir 
T. W. Amold)p pp. S8-I04. 

P2gc Si. Ibn Battuta: 

Trei^eZj (1929), pp. 75 - 74 f 78-85 and 303-5* 

Also: Preface to ihe edidon of 1919* by H. A, R* 
Gibb, pp. 1-15, and Sykes, Sir Percy {f934}i pp- 
84*96. 

Pag^ 82-83, Jewish Travellers lv the Middle Ages: 

Benjamin of Tudcla, editions of A. Asher (1S40), 
M. N. Adler (1907). 

Whiteway, Kr S., Rise of Portuguese Power in [nJia 
(i 899 )p pp- 53 - 54 - 

Wilson* Sir A. T., Ecffly Spattish md Partuguese 
Traoellers in Persia (i927)t pp* 2-7* 

Refusal of Jews to navel on Supday: 

Tebceira (1902), p. 44. 

fleavrest in Hakluyt, bdii (1929)^ p. 13* 

Caimicfaaci in Hakluyt* bdii (1929)1 p« 172* 
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Page 83, POPTUGUESB TaAViiLE»s: 

Carruthen, D,, in the Ceographical Journal, lii, 3 
(191S), p, 160- 

Carnichcis, D.. in Hakluyt, bdii (1929). P- 
Taylor. J.. Troveli from Btigliind to India in the Year 
... (1799). i. pp- 17 J*‘ 

Wilson. Sir A. T.. Ertrly Spaitah and Portuguese 
Travetlers in Persia (1927). PP- * 9-21 (« Antonio 
Tdtrdro). 

Pages 83-84- Venetian Tbavelibjis: 

Carruthcis, D. (1918), op. ciL pp. 160-162. 
Carruihers, D-, in op. cit. pp, xvii, Jtviii, 

Putchas, S., HMuytus Postimmus or Purehas Hh 
Pifgrimes (1625): (* 905 )» x, p. 139. 

Page 84. Use OP the EomnATBs Route: 

Camithen, D, (1918]. 

Camithcis. D. (1929). PP- xw-xbt- ^ 

Ray's Traoels {1738). ii. PP- »“I 39 (« Rauwolff s 
Voyage down the Euphrates). 

Pages 84-85. Pioneers of the East India Companv: 

PuTchas, S. (1625), op. dt. li, p. 28S. 

Sandetson, J,. The Travels ike Lfvont, 1584“ 

16OZ, Hakluyt Society, Second Series. Ixvii (i 93 *)r 
p. xL 

Taylor.J. (l 799 ).i. P-* 9 - 

Ryley, J* H., R^lpb Fi/cli, England's Pfoiieer to India 
and Burma pp. 47 and 48- 

N.B,—-The narrative of Ralph Fitch’s nip &oin. 
Tripoli to Ormuz is probably based upon the 
account of this same trip which was g^ven by 
Caesar Frederick. Frederick's narrative had been 
translated before the return of Fitch in 1591. 

Page 85. Eaeiy Seventeenth Centuey Traveluers; 

Purchas, S. (1625). ii, p. 297. 

Letter} of the East India CompattY, h. pp- 9 *. lOj* 
Caituthers. D. (1929). cf- dt. pp- XH-xxi, 
Longrigg, S. H., Four CetUmies of Modem Irak {1925)1 
pp- 330-332- 

Pages 85-86. pHJiiO TEtXEiRA: 

The Travels of (1902), Introduction and pp. 
33 -* 32 . 

Also; Wilson. Sir A. T. (ipz?), op, dt. p, 23. 
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Baker, J. N. L., History of Ceographkat Discovery and 
Evploraticn p. rja. 

Pages 86-87. Pietro Dhxa VAita: 

The Travels of^ in Hakluyt^ bcxjdv (18^2)^ Introduc^^ 
don and pp. 262-2^10. 

Page 87. TAVEBNifift: 

Tavernier, J. B., Les Six Voyi^es de.. * (1676). 

Tavetniert Bender, The Travels of , ^ , and odier 
great mm {1684)* U pp^ i'^4i ^ PP^ 5i-9S; iiij 
pp. 95HI13. 

Also: Thompson* R, C., Taveniiers Travels in Afesopty* 
tainm 

Arddes in the Encyrlopaedia Britmmka and in 
Michaud's Bic^apkie Universelle. 

Pages 87-S8. Mapjtuque: 

Manrique, Fray Sebasricn, Tfrfvrif, 1629-1643, in 
Hakluyt, hd (19^7)* pp^ 

Re GodLnho^s Travels: Miuiay^s A/w (iSao), i, pp. 
405 - 4 og. 

Re General Condidons of the Pciiod: Carruthers* D., 
In HakJnyt (1929}, op, ciL pp, xxi, xxiii and itsvi 

Page 88. John Campbell: 

/iidr^ Antiquary, xxxvi (1907), pp, 130-13 3. 

Pages 88-89. M. CAwd: 

l^oyage des hdes (1699)1 U pp- 216-277, W ii, 
p. 129. 

Pages 89^. Us DeThevenot: 

Voyage ...au Levant (1674), ii, pp. 41-117. 

Page 90. Rs NiEfluiiit: 

Voyage ,, , (17S0}. pp. 3 ^ 136 - 

Page 90, Rfi Thb Period 1673-1745: 

Cairutbers, D., in Hakluyt (1929), op. dL pp. aodii 
and uvL 

Longrigg* S. H. (19^5). dt. p. 333. 

Part 2 

Pages 90^2. Re Damascus: 

Ibu Hankal, Mesatek u MetmkL Translation (1800), 
pp. 41 and 42. 

el-MukaddasL,Desenpn'(?ne/' 5 yiia.Translado (1892}* 
pp. 16, I7i 2 } and 24. 
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Idrisi, La Giagrepliie iTEdmi . - . Tranaladon 
{lS3«), i. p. J49- 

Ibn Battuta, Travfb in Asia atiJ ^nc«, I323-I354' 
Translation by H. A, R. Gibb (l929}t p- 6S» 
Journal of a Deputation to the East (1855). P* 480- 
Tbe EitcydopaeJia of Islam, aradc on “Dmascus”. 
Pages 92-95. lU Aleppo; 

Aiefpo to the Tweipth Cejjtuiiy; 

Coryatc. T., Coryat's Crudititt (t??®), iii, ebap. i. 
Htch, R., printed in Rylcy, J. H, PP- 

4S and 49 and nots. 

RauwolfT, t., printed in Ray’s Troveh (1738), ii. 
pp, 6t-6j. 

Cumont, Fmu, &udes syriettnes (19*7), p*^ 3 - 
Tlie Encyclopaedia of Islam, article “Haleb” (Aleppo). 
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1636), pp. td3-]dd and 174-187. 
dc Thfvenot (ld74), ii, pp. 311-312, 3Z9<330- 
Pages I j 1-152. Caravan Stahstics: 

Venetian CaleitJitT cf State Papers — 
lochMay idi3 (p. 213). 
r5th ApiU id28 {p. 54}. 

Page 152. EtiBOrEAN Imports into the Near East: 

Venetian Calendar of State Pap 
5c6 Occ. 1655 (pp. 460, 461). 
letters cf the East Ittdiit Cempany^ pp^ z%Ot 2S1, 
283 (note) :md 288. 

Tdxcirat Pedro (1902)^ pp* iz8 and 120. 

Taylor (i 79 S>). 1. PP- ! 4 j* 

dc Thwenor (1674)^ ii, pp. jri-312^, 3i9*Bo- 
Pago 152-153. Trade with tiee Beduin : 

Lajumens, H. (1924), ibiJ. 

Tavernier (1684}, p. 61. 

Taylor ( 1799 )* if pp^ 275-^76. 

CalUcr (1837)* pr 296s 
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Pages 151-15-*- Tolls aho Customs Dues on the NoRTifitN Route: 
Tebcetra (1902), pp. 54 and 55. 

Tavernier (16S4}, p. 71, 

Pkbtcd, in Halduyi, bdii (1929), p. 124. 
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Toils at Aihcfo, Basra, Birejte and Anna: 

Ltiieti of tite East India Company, vi, p. 29J 
(note). 

Tavernier (1684), ii, pp, 67 and 71. 

Teixein (1902}, p. 85. 

Valie, P, ddla (1665), pp, z<S6-26^. 

Plaisicd, in Hakluyt, op. eit. pp. 89 and 128. 

Pages 154-15J, Twrute-Tolls along the Great Desert Rodtb; 

Vaile, P. della (1^5), pp, 257,258, 266, 267,265^* 
271. 

Teixetra {1902), p, 103. 

Tavernier (i<sa4), p. ni. 

Pages 155-156. Tributes exacted by Bsduin: 

Valle, P. della (1665), pp, 257, zjS. 

Tavernier (1684), i, pp, 61-64, u. P- i- 
Page 156. Tributes exacud by Beduin in tiie BicitrEENTB 
Century; 

Capper, J., Obsavatiom oa the Passage to India 
(1783), p. 63. 

Taylor (1799), i, pp. 257, 258, 

Part 5 

Pages 156-158. Modern Merchant Caravans: 

Based upon conversadons tviih Ha^i Sdim 
Sawsvaf, of Damascus, and Professor Ciawfbid, 
of the American University of Beyrout, and 
Mr Francis Kcttaneh. of Bc]^ut. 

Also: The Buyrfepdedja of tshmi, ardetc “Arabia’*. 
Reference for the footnote re the .Aklnwii (or 

Philby, H. St. J. B. (1930), p. 226. 

Page 158. Modern Use of the /^jus'ax and tui Acahs: 

Messrs Norman Naim and Francis Kcttaneh. 


CHAPTER V 
Part t 

Pages 159-161. The Four Pbinobal Routs: 

Beawes, in Hakluyt, bdii (1929), pp. 3-6. 
Plaisred, „ „ p. 102. 
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Tavernier (16S4.), i, pp. z and 601 ii* pp. 43 and 
66-77, 

H<?wcl* T. (1797)1 pp. 121-12S. 

Taylor, Major J., i, pp, 1 and 6* pp, 314-j 16 and 

3 ip. 

Sec also: Refcrcnoc notes for Chapter H, pan 2, 
pages 76-77; reference noies for Cliaptcr VUI* 
part 3* pages 249-550. 

(Page i60j foomotc)^ Taylor (1799)^ li, p. 535. 

Eliotj in Halduyt, Ixiii p. !26. 

Pages i6r-l6j* Tllfi Northekn Route: 

BeaweSf in Eiakluyr, ibid, p. 17, 

Elior, „ pp, 122-126. 

Carmichael, „ n 177- 

La BoulIaye-ic-Goiii* Voyages ei obtervations €it 
Syrie ct en Fme (1653), p. 264. 

Tavernier (16^4). ii, p. 67; iii„ pp. 103 and loS. 

Tbevenot^ J. dc (1674)* u* p* 74. 

Taylor (1799), ii, pp. 313, 32a, 323 and 

(Page r6i* foomorc). Tavernier (1676)^ i* p. t 6 l 
(ne the coimcry bem^een Aleppo and Bircjik)^ 

Mosul ID Baghdad: 

Thompson, R. C.* Tavernier^s Trm/ek in Mesopo- 
mnia [tpio)^ p- 147. 

Young, Sir H., The Itidepaidcnt Arab (1933)* pp. 
25 and 23-12. 

Fages 163-164, Tme EurmiATES-FELLUjA River Trip: the PiotfEERs of 
TH^ East India Company: 

Ciizetten of ihe Persian Gulf ip pp, 1616*1620. 

Also: rcfJmice noccs for Par* 17, Chapter III, pan r. 

Pages 164-166, R_^ BiREpK and River Crapt; 

The Ertcychpaedia cf Ishm^ amclc *^BireJik”» 
Cumoni^ F.^ ^udess^i&wes (1917), pp+120| 130- 
132 and 250. 

La Botillayc^Ic-Gouz (^653)* pp, 333-334. 

Chcsncy, F. R., Narraiive of the EupkraieS Exprdi^ 
ticn (i 368 ], pp. iSi^iSa and 416. 

Also ibid, p, 77^ nr boat-biiiiding ac Hit. 

Cameron, V. L., Our Fusure Highway (]S£o)» iij 
pp. 45 and 49-51- 

Fages 166-167, Defficuiues and Dangers of River Travel: 

Rauwolfli Dr. L., account of his river journey 
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Tlicvctio^ J. dfi (1674)1 Ui p- 7<5- 
Tavcmier (1684), ii* p* 59. 

Griffiths, J,, Trd^e/jr rn Eur&pe^ ^td Minor niiJ 
Arabia (1805), p. 383. 

Chfisney. Col. F. R. (l858), pp. 61, Si, 93 and 226. 
Also: sec the dkry oF— 

Howd* Dr. T. (i797). PP- 
Heude* Win.^ A Voyage up the Penian Gulf* .. 
(iSi9}r pp. 52-80p espcddly p. 69. 

Pages 167-168. Rives. Rotrris f»OM Baohb^o to Basea: 

Purchas, iiit voyage of joseph Salbinckc and 
Robert Covert {in 1609), 

Tdxcira (1902), pp. 32^33- 
BcavveSp Plaisced and Eliot in Hakluyt, bdii (1929}, 
pp, 2S, 64, 120-121. and 127-128, 

Taylor (1759), «, pp. 324» 325» 33^. 340 and 
(especially) p, 3J7. 

Howel (i797)t pP- ^ and 35. 

Page 168. Fupitiffi Dakgeks o? Rivi^ Tkavel; 

See ncfcccncics given for pages 166-167, for the 
j oumeys of Howd and Heude. 

Also: Taylor (1799)* i, pp. 299-314- 
The Times, London^ 7th March 1934. 

Pages 168-169. The Little Desert Route: 

Eliot^ in HakIu)T, bdii {1929)^ p, jao. 

Tavernier (1684). iii, pp. 109-110. 

CalUcr^ C.> ardde in the Bulletin de la Sod&d df 
CAgrdpfric, lime S^Tp, No. S (i 837)» p, 294* 
Pages 170-171. Shorter Variation op the Little Desert Route: 

See reference notes for the Darb-es-Sa\ in para. 
14, part 3, Chapter VIII. 

Also: Maniique, Fray S., Travels (1629-1643) 

(1927)^ pp. 3^8-381. 

Pages 171-172* The Great Desert Route; 

BeaweSp in Hakluytp Ixiii (1929)^ pp. 25-26 and 29^ 
Teixeira (1902). p« 33^ 

Howclp T. (1797), p^ 24. 

Capper, Obserpotiem oh ih Passage to tn£a 
(1783), pp, xix and X3L 

Also: Re the ti^eagc of the Route sec Camithers, D., 
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Bc^wc$» uid Flaisc^d m Hakluyt, bdii [192!)) ^ 
pp. xxx, 32, 33 and 96- 
Also: Reference notes for Chapeer VI. 

Page 172. The Raj^rax System: 

Capper*]. (1783), p. 58. 

BeaweSp in Hakluyt, itfd p. 13. 

Taylor*]. (1799), i. p. 277. 

Ghffirhsp]. (iSoi)t pp. 349 and l$l* 

Bell, G, L.. LfUm (1927), p^ 34 j6. 

Canuthcis, D.* /Uf^fit^ure (1937), p- 47^ 

Pages 173-174. AnvANTACfs op the Open Desert: 

Tavernier {1676)* i, p. 286; ([6G4), iii, pp. 
109*110. 

TcLTcira (1902)1 p. 56. 

Venetian Calen^ of Stoll Papers^ No. 690, 
p. 50 J- 
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Pages 174-175. Various Ways op Making the D^eiit CROSStNG: 

Tcnreiro* see Wilson^ Sir A. T.^ Eorty Spomsh 
arul Portuguese Troifelters in Persia (1927), pp. 
19-21. 

Teixeira (1902)* p. 33. 

Tavernier (1684), ui, p. no. 

Travel with a dispich-feearer: 

Taylor (1799)# ii pp^ 293 and 325-326. 

Heude (1819), p. 189. 

Elior* in Haldnyt, Ixiii (1929)* p. 126. 

Pages 175-176. The HtatNO of a Privath Caravan: 

Taylor (1799)* it pp- 226. 393r 295. and Li, p. 67. 
u* 119 (re Taylor^s personal expenses), 
page 176. The Necessity op Maxikc A Contract with every 
Caravan Basx/: 

Beawes* in Hakluyt, ihid. p. 7. 

Plaisrcd, „ „ p.93. 

Capper (17^3)* p. iS. 

Pages 176-179. Contract between Colons Carper akb SstAVitM 
Suleiman, October 1778: 

(Original text) extracted ftom Capper (1783)^ pp- 

Also: til'd pp. 58* 80 and 85. 
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Page 179* Saron Thielmanm's Contract: 

Tbklmiuiii, M. vop+J owmcjf in the Caueasus, Pmid» 
and Turkey in Asia (l 375 )t pp- *71 and T 75 - 
Pages 1S0-181. Necesstit op a First-Rate Cabavan Bash/i 
Beawes, in Hakluyt, ibiJ. pp. 7 and 1 
GrifRchs (i80j)* pp. |zo and 386-3 SS. 

Also: See reference notes for Chapter VT, pate 
B(i). 

Pages 181-1S2. Expenses and SupPHESt 
Teixeira (1902), p. 33. 

Roberts^ in Hakluyt, bem {1929], p, 46^ 


Beawest 

Plaistcd, 


pp. S and 9. 
pp. 6^1 
and 117-118. 
p. 176. 
pp. 127-128. 


CarmichaeL» „ 

Eliot, 

Capper (1781)* p. 67. 

Taylor (1799)* K pp. H^-242 and 2j0i ii, pp. 

67, 70. iT9-t2o, 312-323, 323 and 328. 

Griffiths (1S05], p. 152, 

Pages 182-184. MoitAfPAS: 

Tdxeira (1902)^ p, 73. 

Beawes, in Hakluyt, tit’d p. 12, also pp. 7* 9 (note) 

and 10. 


Roberts, „ „ pp. 46 and 47. 

Plaisted, „ pp. 67 and 119. 

Taylor (1799), i, pp. 224 and 250. 

Griffiths (1805)^ p. 352. 

Page 184. Rblatwb Costs of CAMits ato Horses: 

Beawes, in Hakluyt, iKd. pp. 8 and ii. 
Cannicbael, k, p. [76. 

Thielmann (1875), ii, pp. 173-176. 

Pages 184-1B6. Costume and Weapons: 

Plaisted, in Hakluyt, ibid. pp. 63 and 118. 

Capper (178J). p- 2- 
Taylor (l79P)p i, pp. 3*6 and 317, 

(Page 186). The inddenc happened to M. Borel dc 
Bourg. See Capper (1783), p. 102. 

The Blunts as Traveuers: 

Blunt, Lady Anne (1879), i, pp. 39* 40, 37-66 and 
72-88. 
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CHAPTER VI 
Part I 

Page 189. Ak Imaginary PjtivAra Cabavam; 

Taylor (i799)» t* pp- ^26 and 193. 

Pages 169-190. PowEES op the Caravan Basj^k 

Bcawes, m HakJuyi, Ixiii (1929), pp. 7 and 
Also: Reference notes for ChapEcc IV^ part i, para. 
4: Chapter IV^ part z. para* 8+ 

Pages 190-191: Daily Roittine of Travels 

Beawt^ in Hakluyt, ibid. pp. 10, 19 and 27. 
Piaisted, pp. 69 and 94-96. 

Carmichadp „ „ pp. 138-139. 

Griffiths {1805)* p. 35 < 5 - 357 ' 

Pages 191-192. Food on the Deskbt: 

Teixeira (1903), pp. 40 and 44. 

Valle, Pietro della (1665), pp. 269-270. 

Tavernier (1684)»i* p+ 62, 

Capper (1783), pp. 67MSE. 

Taylor (1799), 1* pp. 244. and 287^ 
Griffiths (ito 5 )i p. 367+ 

Chesneyp F. R. (i 36 E]p p, 59. 

Page 192. HurmNG on toe Dkert: 

Bcawes, in Hakluyt, itri. p. 15, 

Plaisccd, „ „ p. 92. 

Taylor (iT99)f i. p- ^8- 
Descripdon of a Sword Dance^ 

Taylor (1799)1 h pp^ Ml 
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Pages 193-205. Landmarks and iTOtBRAiY: 

Maps of the Great Desert Route- 
Major James Renuell (lEog). 

Ritter and Kieperr {1854)* 

Carrutbers, D., primed in the G^agrapkical 
111, 3 (1918}, p. 204f and in HaMuyt^ bdii (1929)^ 
p. 196* 

Sebkha Jebbul: 

References in Hakluyt, bdii (1929), in the journals 
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of Four Trivcilcrs, 1745-Si {edircd by D. 
CuTutbcrs), pp. 9 KLi IJ5 tu Aud ijd il 
SmtA And Hjxia: 

Hakluyt, bdii* ibid. pp. 9, 89 n.| iis n,* Ijd £u 
and 142 n- 
Jcbcl Shubair, 

Jebct cl^Hass, and 

Jebcl Bbhri: pp, 137 in-139, 89 n.. 145 lu and 
84 tn 
Taiytda: 

Tavernier (16^4), p- no. 

Teixttra (1902), pp. 102-103. 

Valle, della (1665), p, 269. 

Coote* Sir in Joimal d/ the I^G.5-* 
(i86o}» p. 20S. 

Capper {1783), pp. 64 and 65 (seen only in the 
disiance^ but noE visited)- 
Carr^ {1699)* pp, 248-252. 

Olivier (rSoy), pp. 466-467- 
Rousseau (iSoS), pp. I55“1S^^ 

Musil, Palmyrena^ pp* 76-77, 

Also: Rrfcrcnws in Hakluyt, bdii* pp. xx, xxi, xxvi, 
xxviii, XXX, 6, t3“r4t 5H>, 91.97, 85-S8* 140 and 
142-143. 

Snx^w^Ai 

Ibn Battuta (1929), p. 304, 

Tdxcira (1902)* pp. 100 and loi. 

References in Hakluyt, bdii, pp. xxxiv, 14, 141 n. 
and 142. 

Shnne of a Modem Hyji: 

Cootc, Sir E., op* (it* p. 208- 
Ain El-Kom: 

Coote, Sir E., ihid* p. 209. 

References in Hakluyt, Ixiii, pp. 15,17, 32,86 n., 133* 
138 n., 139 n-i 140-141. 

Kasx El-Hair: 

Coote, Sir E., fil'd, p. 207. 

MM. Gabriel and Seyrig in Syne, viii (1927), pp* 

304-312; xii (1931)- PP- 3dii (i932)p 

pp. 3JM20* 

References in Hakluyt* bdU, pp* 15 n., 86-S7 (notes), 
I33r 140 n., 143-U5- 
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Juaa bi^hanam (and the neighbouring region): 

Reference in Hakluyt, bdii, pp. i6 n,, 83 n., 813 il, 
148, and epcdally p. 146 tu 
Rcnnell, Major J., map of 1809, 

Teixeira (1901), pp- 92-94* 

Wadi Hauban; 

Reference in Hakluyt, Ixiii, pp. 9t and 15Z (note). 
Anna: 

Idrisi (1836), ii, p. 145. 

tbn Battuta (1929). P- 

Teixein (1902), pp- 81. 8i and 87, 

Olivier (1807), p, 448- 

Jantitai of a Dtputatwit to ttie East {tSSS)* ii* P- 

Bell, G. (tpn), pp. 92-95. 

Reference in Hakluyt, hdii, pp. 6 , tM and 156 il 
T he EitcytiopaeJia of btam, anicle on Atuta. 

Hit: 

Tdxcira (1902), p. 55- 
Olivier (1807), p, 44S. 

Reference in Hakluyt, Ixiii, pp, 6,19, aoand 136 n* 

Idrisi (1836), ii, p. 144- 

The ^uyeUpaedia of Islam, article on Hit. 

Kubaisa and Am ei-Aknab: 

Taylor (!7W>). i, pp- 235-336. 

References in Hakluyt, Ixiii, pp- 7* *9* 20, 25, 39, 
32, 79, 103, 103, 120, 136^ 155-25*5. 

Abu Knt and Tudmail: 

Referenoes in Hakluyt, hdii, pp- 91 and 157 n. 
RahhauYA and ShitTAT: 

Capper (1783), pp. 72. 73 and 77. 

Taylor (1799)* i* p. 240. 

Bell, G. L. (1911), p. 139- 

References in Hakluyt,xxxi, bdii, 21 tt., 78 n» and 
158 n. 

Ukhaidir; 

Tavemicf (1684], i, p. 63. 

Bell, G. L. (1911). PP MO a*"^ 144- 
Carmichael, in Hakluyt, Ixiii,pp. i33 and 158-164, 
See also in Hakluyt, ibid. pp. al n-, 44, 76-77. 
Umm EL-KtreuN and the Darh esSitt Zuhayda: 

References in Hakluyr, hdii, notes on pp. 38, 75 
and 169. 
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Tdxdra (T902), pp. 46 and 48» 

Tayior (1799)* i, p. 247. 

GrilEihi (1S05), p. 371. 

Th^ Encydcpatrdia of htam, irtide on Kufa. 
RefcTcJidcs in Hakluyr, bdii, pp* xijc, xxi, 46, 75* 
7 ^f 99 r 165 and ifiy* 

Ahot for Beiwts' visit, 161W. pp. 21-24 ^7* 

Zebeir: 

References in HakJuyt, bdii^ notes on pp. 32 and 

174^ 

Beawes. in Hakluyt* ibid, p, 32: remark chat the 
"passage” from Meshed AJi to Zebetr was ^'in 
ill respects the worst part of all the journey". 
Pages aoi-205. Natuie Of rm Passage oveh the “Great Syjuan 
EteERT”^ 

Plaisted, in HaHtiytp bdii^ pp, 90-92 and 100-102, 
See also references of Bcawes and Carmichael^ 
Hakluyt^ ibid, pp, ti-12* z6, 139* 145 and 148. 


Part 3 

Pages 205-209, (A) Tiuaw op the Desert Journey: 

BcaweSf in Hakluyt* Ixiii, p. 7 (quotation}. 
Planted, „ p, 62. 

Tcixcira (1902)^ p, 36, 

Valle, delia (1665), p. 260. 

Deserr Winds: 

P* della Valle (1665) » p. 260* 

GfilKths (1805), p* 364. 

Statements of Travellers in Hakluyt, Ixiii, pp, 28 
and 67, 

Intetisc Hear: 

Teixdra (1902)* p. 36, 

Gr iffiths (1805), pp, 366-384. 

Extreme Cold* Snow and Rain: 

Teixdra (1902)* p. log. 

Taylor {1799), i pp. 243 and 292-293, 

Bell* G+ L. {1927), L p, a66* 

Carmichael* in Hakluyt, Ixiii* pp* 168-169 
Water Problems: 

Griffiths (1805)* pp* 360 and 370-378. 
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Taylor (i 7 »), u, PP- 

Bdl. G, L, (1927). U pp- 274-i7S. 

Statements of TraveUcTS in Hakluyt, bdii, pp. 10 
(note 3), 77, 85, 90, 91. 119 and 128, 

Tavernier {16S4}, ui* p. 112. 

Pages 209-217. (B) Dai4gehs from the Aram: 

(t) Dishonesi Caravan Baskb and Cameleers ^— 
Teixeira (1902)1 pp+ %% 30 i 107-108. 
Valle, della (1665)^ pp. 259, 264 and 2157, 
PUisted* in HaUiryt, ibid. pp. 70-73 and 
98-100. 

A Contrary Opinion— 

Capper (1783), p. 85. 

Also: Plaisied, in Halduyt, iird. pp, 98 and 99, 

n *'Sd(i Talnb". 

(z) Dangers to Caravans: aiguments for and 
against the safety of the desert routes ^— 
Teixeita (1902), pp. 43, S9 and m. 
Valle, della {i< 5 <S 5 ), pp. 2^5 and 267-268. 
Tavernier {16S4), iil, p. no. 

Plaistcd, in Hakluyt, ibid, p. 88. 

Taylor { 1799 }-1 PP. i 5 +- 3 S<S and 277. 
GrilHths (1805), pp. 349 and 364- 
Rousscati (i 8 o 3 ), p. 93. 

Hundngion (1911), pp. 554 and 356. 
Fowle, T. C. (191(9), p- 58. 

(Page 21a). The Safe Journey of a Small Caravan— 
Teixetra (1902), p. 90- 

(Pages 214-2:5). Modem Incident in Trans-Jordan: 
told to tbe writer by Major Smicb, O.C, of the 
Trans-Jordan Police Force. 

{Paee 215). Anecdote report by Baron Thiclmann 
(1875), ii, p. 173. 

[Page 216). tnddem: Capper (1783), pp- <*5-^ 
(cncouoict with Shaykh Fadil's edbe). 

Pages 217-ziS, (C) Advice to Tbaveuew; 

Teixeira {1902), p. loi. 

Taylor (1799), h pp- 3 I 5 - 3 I*. 293; ii, p. 343. 
Plaistcd, in Hakluyt, iM. pp. <S3. 70, 102 and 118. 
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The Encythpaidia of hlam, amde oa the Ha^j (“fl- 
Hodjif), 

G.-EkmombyDcs* Lc Pileritiage i U Mckkc (1933)» 
pp. 313, 323. 324. 

Pages 2ii;hi2q. Mecca and Medina , '*Pilgiumage^* ajmb ‘'VistTA- 

TtON*** 

The Koran (Rodwcll's Trajisladoo* 1929}» p. 395, 
Burton* R. F., Pmortol Narratii^e of 0 Pilgrimogt to 
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279-326 ptUJIPfl. 

Pages Z 30 - 221 . Obucahon op rm Hajj dehned: 

The Encytlopatdia of Islam, *^ct-Hadj^'\ 
G.-DcinombyiicsT Le MeMe, op. at 

PP- 3 T 2 , 314* 316* 318. 

Ibn Gubayr (1906), p. 171. 
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Tk€ Encyclopaedia of biam^ op* cfA 
G.-Dcmombynes, Le P^Icrmj^e d la Mekht, pp. 

Ibn Battura, Twndf (1929)* 

Tife Arabian Ntghii* Entertainments, pp, 43J-437. 

Page az3. The fouvi. Hajj Centres and the Annual PtL- 
grimaces: 

Tcixdia (i90z)» p, 122, 

Varthema, L., The Trauelsof *. . {1863)* p. 36. 
Sanderson, J.* TTie Traveb of . . . m the Levant 
(t 93 i). pp. +5 and 46. 
dc Thevenot (1674), Li, pp. 321 and izz. 

Doughty (1921), p. 57- 

LammiTRs, H,* Le Berceau de FIslam (£914)^ 
p.169. 

Casciau, En Syn>; Le tong du chemin Jes 
Pilerim . . . (1902K pp 2t^ 

MargoHouch. D. S., Mohammedanism (1928), pp, 
119 and 122. 
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Ibn (jubayr (i90<S)* pp* 

Abulfetk lit p- i 3 i- 

Ibn Bututa (i 929 }> PP- 78-8 S* 

Cootc, Sir Eyre (r86o), in of the iLC.S., 

3CX3C (1E60), p- 206, 

Lcachman. G* E., in the Ge<^aphi£aJ JotirnaK 
xxxvii p- 2167- 

Lc Strange (1905), p* JJ- 

(NJ*—Formedy Fiyd the prindpaJ 
pilgrim centre and sradon in Nejd^ 
dc Thevenoi I1674), ii, p. 322- 
Pages 223-224. The Westehn Hajj Route: 

Abulfeda {1848), ii, pp. 118-118. 

Idrisi (1836). i, p. 359 - 
Ibn Battuta (i 929 )> PP- 72 “ 7 S‘ 

Varthema (1B63), p. 18. 

Btirckbardt, J* L., Tfovtls in Synd ottd the Hcly 
Lmid {1S22), appendix BJ, pp. 656-661, 
Fridolin, in Revue des Deux AfofuifJ, vi (1854)^ 

P- 97 - 

Castiau {i9oa)t pp- 32 -S 9 - 
Doughty (1933). PP- l- 95 - 
Musil:* p- 5 ^ ®* 

Dussaud, R,. Tepographie Hietorique de la Syrie 
iiRtijue et ntddidvde (1917)1 P- 340 - 
And conversation with Hojji Selim Sawwa£ 

Page 11 j. The Daub bl~Hajj —Apseasamce: 

Casdau (i 90 i)< P- 3 ^- 
Doughty (1933). h pp- S 6 “i 7 * 

Bell. G. (1917). i, p- 71- 
Pcrsonal observarion of the writer. 

Page 125. For Ibn Jubair’s dtacriprion of the Eastem Hajf sec Ibn 
dubayr (1906), pp. 167^193. 
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Pages 215-226. Ofucehs of the Hajj: 

Doughty (1933). h PP- P 
Hajji Seliin Sawwaf. 

Page 226. A PARTiClfLAa Ha/J Casavaji: 

Matmdrell. H., “A Compendium of a Journey 
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fititu Aleppo Eo Jcruialem anfl i Joume^" to 
Palmyra” (l6$i9), pp* ii€ and 117. 

Pagta ZZ6-Z17. The Makmal: 

Maimdrell (1699), ep. cit. p. 117, 

Doughty (jpij), i, pp. 61 and ^3. 

G,-Demombyncs (1923J {Pilttini^c d la Mekke), 

pp. Ij8-i6i. 

Hughes’ Outionaiy of Islam, aitide on the ’’Mali- 
mal”. 

The Riulla captured and have possessed. 
sitiCE die sole mnaining Beduin 
the Atle or tribal palaotjuin decorated with 
black ostrich reaihcij. See Raswan. C. (1933), 
PP- 7 S“V® ^d ISO, and iliuscradon opposite 
p, 82. 

Pages 227-228. The Hajj Fond; 

Doughty (1933), 1, pp. 4 and to. 

Ffe^'i Selim Sawwaf. 

plage 228. PaoTEcnos against the Beduin: 

Varthenu (1863), pp. 19-21 and 35. 

Burcichardt, J. J.,, Koirs on iht Btdouins mid 
fValtabys (1831), j. p. and ii, p. 3. 

G.-Demombynes (1923), p. 313 (note 1) op, eft. 

Lammens. H.. La i la tvilk it YHigne 

{1924}. p. 276. 

Doughty (1933)* 1. pp- ro and ii. 

Pages 228-229. Minimum Faw to Mecca: 

Hg/t Selim Sawwaf. 

Camel Coaches: 

n>id. 

Doughty (1933), i, p- 6 s. 

Page 229. Rfi THE Mukowams: 

Hi^i Sebm Sawwaf 

de Thevenot {1674). ii, pp. 321 and 322. 

Bought)' (1933), i, p. 3. 

Pages 229-230, Size of the Ha/j Caravans; 

VaithcRia (1863), p. ifi. 

Maniii]iM,FtayS., Travels, 1629-1(543, in Hakluyt, 
bd, Ixii (1927), pp. 379 and 380. 

Journal of a Deputation to the Eoa (1855), p. 480. 

Castiau {1902}, p. 20. 

Bought)' (1933), i. pp. 7, 57 and 58, 
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Pagi« 230-zji. Length of the PtLCUMAca Round Taip: 

U^i Sdim Sawwaf, 

Vanhema p> iS. 

Doughty (IMJ), i, p. J 7 - 
Koran (1919), p. 359- 
Bmton (1893), lit pp- 289-293, 

Pages 231-232. The Hajj en Roote: 

Hajji Selim Sawwaf. 

Ek)ughry (193 3j. pp. 60-62, 6s and 72+ 

Burton {1893)1 ii* 65^ 

Roinclli J>* A m th^ C&mparatitfc C^cgrapky 

(?/ Asia (1831)^ 4 pp, idixp U 

Varthctna (i86j)« p. l3. 

Pages 2J2-ZJ3* Halts of the Hajj Caiavans: 

H^i Selim Sawwa£ 

Doughty {1933). ip PP- ^9i 7^ 8^- 

Tht Koran (1929), p. 359 (note 2). 

Page 233- European Hajjfs: 

Vardicma (1863),, p. jpmi. 

Burton (i%3)i W* appendices IV, V and VI, pp. 
33|-402f on Ludovietis Vertomarnius^ Joseph 
Pios and Giovanni Fmad- 

Pages 233-234* The Hajj in the Twenjieih Centuiyj 

Lcadunan^ G- E., in the CeejrflphiVd/ jeumat, 
xxxvii (March 1911 )»p- 
The Iraq Report (l92O-I930< PP- 7J> 74- 
Laborde, L, dc« Joumep through Arabia Petroea to 
Mount Simi (1838}. p. xxvili, and imp« 

Hiiyt Sdim Sawwaf. 

Page 2J4, SpwiTtiM. Chahacter of the HAjji 
Hajji Schm Sawwaf. 

Buitoa (1893), ii, appendix I on the Hajj, p. 279. 
The EtuytlopaeJia 0/ Itfam, axtidc oa the Hi^. 


CHAPTER Vm 
Part I 

Pages 235-236> Antecedents of the Saracen Postae Systems: 

Gray, G. artide in the Cambridge Ancient 
History, iv, chap, vii, especially p. 193. 
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RostovtzirfF^ M.^ article m rhe Cambridge Ancknl 
Hist&ryt vH^ cliap, V, pp. 173-176; and viii, chap. 
XX, p- 663. 

The Buychpmcdia of tsiam, amcle on the 

Gaudcfroy-Dcxnombyncs, La Syrie i I'dpoqut dei 
Miimehuks (1923), p. 241 (notes 1,2); and xx. 
Pages 236-237. PEaFEniATiON op ths Bvzapotns Am Sasa^eun 
PosTAl System^: 

cUMukaddasi, DfJKTfp//on of Syria (1892), p. 75. 

Lc Strange. G,* Lands cf ike Eastern Caliphate 

(1905). i. P< 11. 

G.-Demombyticj', La Syne ... da AfatTictouks, 
2JS> (and note 4]. 

N.B. —G*-Dcinomfayncs* £m Syrie . , . 

supplements Le Strangers work on 
Syria and PaJesdne. Lc Strange's latest con- 
Tcmpotary souiccs wctc Afaulfeda and [bn 
Sactura; G.-Demombyncs used cl-Omati and 
cl-Kalkashandi as wcU. 

The Encyclopaedia of hlam^ op. at* 

Page 237. The B£e/n tN the Ninth Centoty: 

Ibn Khordadbeh. '*Lc livie des Routes et Pro¬ 
vinces”, translated by Q B. dc Mcynard, In Le 
Joumol Asiatiqne (t 865), 1, pp, 11, iz and 301-^512, 
Page 238. Post Roads op the Abhasid Peuod: 

lc Strange (igOj), pp, 9 and ii. 

Pages 23S-239. The JEiCTENTH-THthTEENTtJ CEJmmiEs: 

Quatretn^rc^a ei-Makti2i (1842), ii^ pp. S8 and S9, 

The Encydepaedia of Islam, amde on the Batrid. 
Pages 239*240. The or the Mamtuk Sultans^ 

G.-Demombynes, La Syrie * w * des Mamdoukst 
pp. xxi, 239,240, 241 and notes. 

Quatremirc's el-Afaitrtii (1842), ii, pp. 87*93, 
especially pp. 89 and 90. 

The Eneydopaedia cf Islam, article on the Bon'd, 
Page 240. Postal Routes, and the Impeaial Postal Scecedules 
O f THE Mamiux Period: 

G.-Dcmombyncs, La Syrie . , , dfj Mamelonks^ pp* 
I4t, iS3p 24 t (note), 244 and 245 (note 9). 

Quatremfrre s (1842), B, pp. 91 and 92. 

Le Strange, G., Palestine under the Moslems (1890)1 
p. 545* Cf. the Diary of Ibti Jubair« 
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Pages 240T24.1. Importance of the Bsji/ot 

Quattcm^re's d-Midarizi (1S42), u, p^p. 87 and 88. 
The EtuycIopaeJia cf Islamt at. 

Parti 

Page 241. The End of the Mamlur Beh/d: 

Quatremtres el~Makrizi (184a}, u, p. Sp. 

Pages 241-242. The Loc^u. Courier Svsmi under the Ottohaans; 

Collier, C., Les Ccuriers de Turipiie et la earavane 
ie Bagdad (1837), pp> 390-293. 

Pages 242-344. The Tatars of the Ottoman Empiri: 

Howcl, Thos., Voyi^e ea wftfiir de l*I»de (1797)* 

pp. 43 and 115, 

CalUcr, C- {1837). ^P- fil- PP- iSs) 290. 

Page 344. Origin of the Pigeon Post: 

G-Demombyiics, Lji Syrie ■ . - det Alainclouks, 
p. 181, and Appendix III, pp. 230 and zii. 
Pages 244-345, Tub Pigbon Post is the Ottoman Period; 

Ibn Battuta, Travels ia Asia md Africa, 1325-1354, 
translated by H. A. R, Gibb (1929), p. 63. 

Van Lmschocen, J, H., The Voyage af... to the 
East Indies (1885), i, pp. 50 and 51. 

Dial)’ of Thomas Dallam, In Hakluyt, Ixxxvii, 

(1893), p. 32. 

Tavernier (16S4), li, p. Si* 

Carmthers (192$)^ Hakluyt Ixiii, pp. xx-jod. 
Harfardj F. D., article in The Ninftttiuk C^ntury^ 
July {ipiSjf p. llJ^a 

Page 245. Tm Ehi> Of the Pigeoea Post: 

TcoDgCi Rrv.^ Hctiry, Ditfry if 1825)* p. 

113 (note). 

Callier. C (iSJ7)t p- ^94^ 

Part I 

Pages 245-246, Etoopean Tiians-Desert Communications: 

Teixeira (ipaK)^ p- 3 ^ (and note). 

Harford^ F, D. (iprS)^ pp. 109-1 lo^uodng 
the Finch MSS. 

Pages 246-247. CouKtERS Of the East Jkbia Company. Inaugura¬ 
tion or A TitANs-DESiRT Servicb: 

Foster and Danvers, Ltfitri if tht East InJid C&m~ 

2a 
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pany^ tv^ p. 291 (iCJth Mardi 1615)? pp. 50^ 
5^ (iTch jm. 2nd 2dich Nov. 1616); v, pp. ilS^ 
27S, 284-286 (tst, znd and 27th June 1617)^ vi* 
p, 431 letter No. J20+ 

Foster and Simsbury, C^uri Minut^i of iite RLC., 
p* 148 (27thJan. 1636), p*26o [zddi ApriJ td|7). 

Pages 247-24.S. (A) Regulaji Despatchiwo of trb '"Double Con^ 

VEYANCB^*: 

Foster and Danvers, Letters of the Eosf India Cam- 
pony, vi, pp. 31, 37^ 45^ 158 (and note)* 169 and 
171 (1617 and 1618). 

Etsgtish Facimes in Indk, pp. 176, 179 and 279 
(1634-1636). 

Venetian Caletidar of State Paperj, 21st Jan, 1632 
(Ph 64). 

(B) Trouble caused by Poetugotse Acenys, ako 

RESULTING CHANGE OF KjOUTE: 

Foster and Danvers, Letters cf the East India Com¬ 
pany, V, pp, 278, 279 (znd April and 2nd June 
1617). 

English Factories in India, cp. at. pp. 185 and 386. 

(C) Complaints Re delays in the Couaiea Service: 

Letters cj the East India Cempany, v, pp* 1S8, 285* 

vi, pp* 31, 4j, 158 (note)* *69, 

Foster, English Factcries in India, p* 245. 

Cf despatches sent from Ispahan on 2nd June and 
4th August, 1617, received at the same dme in 
London: on tlth May 161S. 

Page24S. Unsettled Condition of the Ottoman Emfhe, 
Dances to Travelless: 

Venetian Caletidar of State Papers, iTlh Sept. 1607 
(p* 3j)t 2nd Oct* 1627 (p. 400). 

Foster and Danvers, Letters of the East India Com¬ 
pany, i, pp. 274 -' 27 <S. 298, 302, 308 (ifd 

August* 28di Oa. and 9th Nov, 1613). 

Tavernier (1684), iii, p. 112. 

Pages 248-249. Relative Saeity of the Desest Routes: 

Venetian Calendar of State Papers, loth August 
1626* pp S03. 

Cartuchers. Hakluyt, Ixiii (i929)f imdi. 

Pages 249-250. Routes to India via Suez and Basra—Co*m- 
fhmom: 
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Irwtti, E.^ Seriis vf AJi^iUum in thr Course of a 
Voya^t up th^ Red . (1780)^ pp- 349» 35^- 

Capper (1783), pp. vii, viii and xii. 

Taylor {i7P5). pp- i^. 4<^48. 

Taylor (1799)^ u. pp. 6, 7 anJ t6. 

Page 250^ Foottn:nr+ Record SaUiiig Ship Voyago: 

Taylor (1799)* ii pp. ro and ii, 

Paget a50-2it* Colonel Capfer's Succestion^: 

Capper (1783), pp. id, xix and soc, 4.1 and 42. 
Pages 351-252. Major Taylor’s Plan: 

Taylor (J 795}^p4^^^lPl■ and cspecblly pp- 2^ 41, 44, 
45 ^ 

Taylor (1799)^ u+ pp. 1-62^ and cspcdally pp. 16^ 
20-22 and 31-40. 

Insistence upon nadve Couriers: 

Taylor (i 799 )i 1. 29+. 

Pages 252-253. AnomoN or the Marquis Weluesley’s Plan: 

tVeUesteys Besp^khfs (i 83 < 5 )* ii* pp. 248* 394, 5S1: 
ivj p, 131, 

Chesney {1S6SJ. pp. JJOp 158. 

Gfl2rtfeef of the Persimt Gulf i, p. 2439. 

Pages 253-154. Recommendations (Report) ot Sami/el Manesty: 

India C^cc (Home Scries), Miscellaneous, 470. 
Lerrer Book, tyg^-iSoo. pp. iri-ird. 

Jle John Barker (p. 214)— 

“John Barker Esq.* H,M/s presenr proconsul 
at Aleppon whose zed and ability in the per- 
formance of his official dudes arc redly worthy 
of the highest praise." He was the Erst to succeed 
in deterring the iotors in his employ from tddng 
charge of merchandise^ when they were carrymg 
British Govemmenc dispatches to Constandn^ 
ople. 

Page 254, RficoMMENDATioNS (Refoht) op Hartord Jones: 

I. O. (H.S,), Mbc., 470. op. at pp. 199-206. 

Pages 254-255. iNAUGiniATioN or the Overland Desert Mail: 

J. O. (H.S.), Misc.p 470,, pp. 2t7t 2:8. 

Minutes of the Coimcil on the dispatch of packets 
oYctknd. No. 9 offidd. 

From the Governor of Bombay, iSth Feb. rSoo. 

From the Governor ofBombayj 12th March iStxj. 

Also: The Cni^eittef ofilte Pmian Gulf, h p. 2439^ 
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Pages 255-257. The Dromed^t Post, 1800-1862: 

Cbcsncjy (1868), pp- 4. 5, 2Ip M*. 3J0, 31 Ii MA 
and 358^ 

liidividuak died by Colonel Chesney who 
were instnunental in die reorganhifig of die 
overland mail route—after 1S33: Consul- 
General Fanen, Mr Peacock (* 1 a£e principal 
Bcaminer of the India House”)* and Mr CabcU, 
of die India Board. 

Tljf Cazettm cf the Persian Gulf, i, pp. ^26, 227* 
it 837* ^440, 2462. 

Professor Crawford of ebe American University 
of Beyrotii. 

Page 257. Endepentjent Status of the Svijan Desert F.O., and 

THE iNTERHUrnOM OE COMMUNICATION BETWEEN INDIA 

AND Basra, 1844-62: 

Tile Gfl-renecr rtf the Pmidn Culf^ i* p. 244O. 

Pages 257-25B. The British Dromedary Post from 1862-1886: 

The Gazetteer of ilte Persian Gulf i, pp. aafip 227> 
2445, 2462- 

T/ne/iftenn (1&75), ii* p. 162. 

Pages 258-259. The Tatam Post to 1914: 

TTie Gazetteer of the Persian Cutf i, pp. 2462p 2463. 

BcU (19*0* pp. IIa* iji, 

Bell (1927). U pp. 267. 

Professor Crawford, op. cit. 

Page 259. The references for all post-War, transJesert postal 
services are given in Cfiaprer DC, p^ris 3 and 4. 


CHAPTER DC 
Pm i 

Pages 261-262. The ORGANmNC of the Euphrates ExEmmoN: 

Chesneyt General R.* Narrative of the Euphrates 

£.Tpedififi« (186S), pp. 148^ 149; and iisn of 
officers and men* App. 12, pp. 542-558-, and 
pp. 220-222. 

Bulletin de la Soci^i de G^o^aphie, vn (1837)^ pp. 
120 and 391-393. Leciers of M. Fomanier and 
of Honors Vidal. 

The GazeUeer of the Persian Cuif i. p. 226. 


Page 263. 

Page 262. 

Page 262. 

Page 262. 

Page 262. 

Page 262. 

Page 261. 

Pages 2dz-263. 

Pages 263-254, 


Page 264. 
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Mohammed Au\ (o» Ibrahem Pasha's) OPEOsmoN 
TO THE Landing of the Expedition: 

Chesney (1868). pp. 199, 205. 451, 453 and 

455 ‘ 

Transport op the Steamers to Port Wiliiam; 

Chesney (1S68), pp. 18S-206; and Appendices 
VIT-X, pp. 446-491, f.e. die Reports of Major- 
General J, B. Estcount* Commander IL F. Cleve¬ 
land, Captain E- CWlcwood, and Captain 
James fiegames. 

The Sup^Ways at Port Whxiam: 

Chesney (i 368 ), pp. 202^ 20^ and 469^ 

Launching of the Eu^^j^a and the Trip to Birbjie: 

Chesney' {i 368 ), pp. 20I1 222-223, 

Becinneng of tii^ Survey of the Euphrates River: 

Chesney (| B6S), pp. 200, 201 and 224-228. 

WoRS OP THE Euphrates ExPEDtnoN: 

Chesney (1868], pp. 224-325 and pp. 352-354 fot 
"summiry of operations"\ 

Treaty with the Aneeaj and Friendliness of the 
Arabs of the L/rrL£ Desexti 

Chesney {f 863 )* p. 240, App. V, pp, 432-438; 
Report of Captain H. B. Lynch; especially pp. 
434 aaa 437. 

lUsUlTS OF THE EuFEILATES EXPEDITION; 

Chesney (iS6S), pp. 3J4-3(to. 

Gmetteer of tta Persian Gulf, i, p. zz 6 . 


Part 1 

The Edpkeates Valley Railway PaojEcr: 

Gazetteer of liie Persian Gulf, i, pp. ZiJ, ;t3p. 

Andrew, W, P., Mriffulr (W the Eujilsrates Galley 
Route to India (1857), pp, xvi, 6, 176-178 and 
197. 

Andrew, W, P„ The Euphaies VaHey Route to 
iftdto (1873), pp. 20, jt and 62. 

Aacumexts Foa a Rail way SnoaT-cur to the East: 

Andrew, W. P., Affinofr... (1857). pp- vii, xi, xvi 

and 180. 

Cameron, V, L., Our Fulttre Highway (18S0), i, pp. 
1-3; and ii, p, 337 * 
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Pages 164-165. First Raiiway Projects after 1872: 

Daliymplc, G. E., The Syrian Great Easietn Rail^ 
irjy ic India (1878). Passim^ 

Cameron. V* L. (l8So)» i, pp. lOS, 112; ii, pp. ipi, 
jot* 301 and 306. 

Page 165. Mesopotamtan Rahways: 

Earle. E. M,* Turkey^ tk£ Great Pawers md the 
Baghdad Railway (1923). Passim. 

Wilson. SLr A. T., Mcsapatanma pp- 33 

and 34. 

villustratm. No. 454 <S {i9^ April 1930)* 

Pages 265-266* pRomsED L/ttle Desbet RAilWAVSi 

Thielmatm (187s)* il p* 175. 

The Titnes, London. lych Sept, 1930. 

Pages 266-267* Profosed Ceeat Desbet Rahways: 

Black, C. E. Drunimond* Address, ** A Railway 
from the Mediterranean to India'^ and debate 
reported in the Proceedings of the Centra/ Asian 
Sadety. 

Jaumat ef the Rayal Central Asian Sccietyt sviii-roc 
{1908-1910), 

Buder, Capt* S* S., in the Ceagraphtcal Jcunial, 

Mcxiii, 5 {1909)1 535^ 

Cameron* V, L. (1880), n. pp. 300, 301* 

Dalrymple, G. E, (t 878 )> pp. 3 j 6- 

Pages 267-268* The Beduin Phosixm^ AnvAtcTAcis ano Di^ADVAt^T- 
ACES Of A GAAjir Desert Rajlwat Routr: 

Cameron, V, L, (1880)* ii* pp* 292, 302, 337- (See 
also pp* 289-311 inclusive.) 

The Iraq Report (i93i)r p- 5®* 

Conversation with Mr R. V* Vernon, of the 
Colonial Office (Loudon). 

Page 269. The Damascus-Anna proposed Railway: 

Cameron, V. L, (1880)* ii* pp* 292-293, 

N.B.—This W2S one of the ten railwmy 
schemes itemized in pp. 189-321 (U* Chapter 
XIV), 

Pages 269-170, Post-War Peopos^ Railways aj^d Surveys: 

The Times, London* 17th Sept- 1930. 

The Hai/a-Bagkdad Railway Suru^t L93I1 nn- 
publishccL 

Mizrahi, T.^ Le Commerce du Leifons (1932). 
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Pages 270-271, 


Page 371. 


Pagit 272. 


Page 272. 


jSfi 

Bndsh Comulacc at Af^kives^ No. 

2003, 2663^ lyth I>n:. 1931. 

Convemrion wirh Mr Francis A. KcttanelL 


J*dirt 3 

Noi^—Much of the itifonmrioii in part 3 is based 
upon the wriiers persona!^ iirsc<^hajid 
knowledge of condidons in Syria and of 
the desert routes; and most of the detailed 
informadon 'wm gleaned from conversa^ 
dons with Mr Norman Naim and others 
who were associated, dirertly or indirecdyi 
with the Naim Eastern Transport Com- 
pany. 

Fiasr Tuoucirr of the Little a Motor 

Highw'at; 

Timei cf India^ zznd March 1925. 

Harford^ in The Nirieteenlk Century {191 S)i p- r^J- 
The First Motor Crossing from Syria to 

McCaUumt Major arcidc in the/flameif of the 
Central Asian (1925) ^ pp. 44-49 and 53, 

MoJem Tfansporr, 10th Dec, 1927^ 

Tlte Sphere, 20th Oct. J923, aitide by Dorothy 
Mackay* 

The Mcior^ J4th Oct. 1924. 

The Times, London, 31st May 19231. 

The Baghdad Timer, 11th May 19^3^ 

Also: Conversadons with Messis F. A. Kcttaneh and 
Edward Lovell. 

Origin of the Natun TaANSPOHt Comrany: 

Convenadotis with the Naim Brothers. 

77 ie Marlborough Express (N, 2 ,), 24th Jan. 1925. 

Autleland Star, 3 Dec. 1929. 

Extension of the Nairn Service to Irae, across the 
Desert: 

McCaJIum (1925)* op. eiL pp. 49 and 50. 

The Times^ London, 31st May 1923* 

N.B,—ManynIrft^ppc^ acmiyiltci the early "^pioncer"^ 

amvitics of die Naim Traiupoit Co. arc 
eeccssatily soroewhit inacentate. 
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Pagtfis 272-274. The Overland Desert Route* and the Nairn 
Track, 

McCallum (1925), up. frV. pp. ji 2nd 52. 

Keeling, E. EL, anide in the Gccgraphknl Joitmal: 

bdii* 2 (1924), pp* 152 and ISJ. 

Tjfie TjWj, London, 31st May 1923* 
r/je 14th Oct. 1924. 

Books of ihc Nairn Eoseem Transpon Company. 
Page 274. Tm btAK . Mail Contract: 

The Baghdad Times, iBth Aug. 1923* 

The 5 'p^«Te, aoth Oct. 1923. 

Books of tke Naim Trinsport Compuiy. 

Pages 274-275, Relations of the Nairn Telansport Company with 
THE Beduin: 

Information from Mr Norman Naim. 

Also: McCalltun (1925)* up* dL pp. SO and 54, 
Pages 275-27<S* Special Regulations fok the Desert Cros^g; 
McCaJlnm (1925), up. riV* pp* 

Keeling, E. R (i 93 ^ 4 }* PP^ 151 and 153- 

TJte Times of Mesopclamia, 6di Oct. 1923, “Mail 
Edition”. 

The Times of India, 25 rh Feb. 1925. 

Page 376. pRIENDLtNESS OF THE SYRIAN GOVERNMENT TO THE 
Nairn Transport Company: 

Informadon from Mr Norman Naim. 

Also: McCallum (1925), up. dt. p* 50. 

Page 276. McKagcjHcs Maridmes* Advercisemeiit in TJne Near 
East, ist Nov. 1923. 

Tlie London Office and Advenising Arrangements 
of the Naim Transport Company* 

Books of the Company. 

Tfte Sphere^ 20ch Oct. 1923. 

Pages 276-277. Press Comments on the Achievements of the 
Nairn Transport Company; 

T/w Times, London, jisc May and i^rh Nov, 
1923: i9Eh Ang. and 15th Now 1924. 
r&e TTincj, Weekly EJition, 29th Jan. 1925, artide 
"*On the Baghdad MaiI*^ 

The Near East: 1st, 22nd, 29ih Nov* 1923; 20th 
Nov.* i^ih March and 5th June 1924, 

Tite Times of Baghdad, nth May 1923 and i4£h 
Nov. 1923. 
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